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Universities of industry? 


A***. 




In few countries do industry end higher 
education have such a distant hands-off 
relationship as in Britain. Universities, 
less so polytechnics, have never been 
able to shake ofr (heir platonic inhibi- 
tions about “mere" training and “use- 
ful" research, perhaps because both 
can be interpreted as threats to their 
< academic freedom and institutional 
autonomy. Industry on its side has a 
l stubbornly philistine streak that blinds 


influential in forming the attitudes of ter relevance in schools expressed 
graduates, even or perhaps especially ideas that have to some ,; a11 ” 

those who go into jobs in industry. policy expression in Mr Tebbttt s new 
Our very language betrays some plan for vocational courses ? 

powerful prejudices. “Training" is dis- olds and the work of the Manpower 
Anguished, in a derogatory way, from Services Commission (which, just to 
“education", while “academic" is close the political circle, was of course 


“academic' 


widely used as a pejorative adjective to 
describe the impractical or even anti- 


a Labour creation). 

Yet so far the politicians have been 

e . . _ -M.iliniifl ilin PABP 
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practical bias of which much of higher cautious, far more cautious in the case 
education is frequently accused. Yet of higher education than they have 
the significance of the distinction that is been in their approach to the education 

being made by contrasting education r 


it to the at/vanlnges oF a more highly the significance of the distinction that is been in their approach o the education 
skilled workforce and to the benefits of being made by contrasting education and training of 16 to 19-year-olds 
the scientific knowledge produced by and training often eludes the non- where the need for reform seems more 
higher education. British.justasfewFrenchor American urgent. Perhaps, again without respect 

Wait a minute ! It is almost possible industrialists can be found who use the to party a more radical approach may 
to hear the cries of protest already, for word “academic" in its particularly eventually be adopted The rumoured, 
such a sweeping statement is bound to loaded English way. . recommendation in the forthcoming) 

provoke widespread and sincere de- This suggests that what is really Advisory Council for Applied Ke 
tiials. After all, many universities were wrong with the relationship between search and Development report for an 
established in the middle and later higher education and industry are not “industrial seedcorn fund of £IOm a 
nineteenth century by local civic and its operational details but the context year, probably administered by the 
industrial dikes as powerful Instru- of values in which these details have to Department of Industry, to encourage 
ments of, largely industrial, mod- be worked out. The implication there- closerindustry-higher educationa)l- 
ernization. They may have developed a fore is that experiments in closer laboration may point in the direction 
few oirs and graces since then but their collaboration between the two must of future : change, if it is not side tracked 
essential nature, after proper alio- pay as much attention to the symbolic into the dead-end of privatization. 
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and training often eludes the non- where the need for reform seems more 
British, just as few French or American urgent. Perhaps, again without respect 
industrialists can be found who use the to party, a more radical approach may 
word “academic" in its particularly eventually be adopted. The rumoured 


loaded English way. 


recommendation in the forthcoming! 

A J. • !1 A Da. 


essential nature, after proper alio- pay as much attention to the symbolic 
wancc has been made for the evolution ■ as to the practical, which may be where 
of society and the economy over the the “Education for Capability" cam- 
last century, has not really changed, paign can play an important part. 


But perhaps an even more radical 
proposal should be place on the agen- 


Certainly it is possible to compile a 
long list of the most fruitful collabora- 
tion between industry and higher 
education today -in professional train- 
ing. technological education, and both 
pure and applied research. Nor is this 


1 ing, technological education, and both THES on July 7 may need to be 
pure and applied research. Nor is this assessed in similar terms. The value of 
collaboration necessarily confined to such events rests as much in their 


paign can play an important part. _ a da. Why should we not create a 
The proper purpose of the confer- special sector of direct grant inslitu- 
ence on industry-higher education turns on the pattern of France’s grandes 
links being organized jointly by the icoles which would provide 
Institute of Manpower Studies and The the highest level professional And tech- 
THES on July 7 may need to be 
assessed in similar terms. The value of 


the highest level professional And tech- 

nn1nnii.!il Pf*rhnnR thft Inno- 


in elude the whole political economy. 


the part of industry as of higher thelrneglectofresearch. Perhaps some 
education, as in disseminating the of these institutions could even be 


Benjamin find! KulBly ion 
reviews a comparison of 
indpstriqi disorder in Britain and 
Germany (14), Kenneth Muir . 
reviews a book on Ktats and 

Donald Hawes discusses w : •11*1 1 > 

Learning behind bars 

dlsarmatoieiit It is ironic that in a system dedicated to ' education fatock; is^ more .urgently 1 prison Regimes! 

. - proving by . punishment that ! people ^needed for other Uses. The goYernorft said, thereby pic 

!: - : /: • ?. > must be responsible for their actions, the last appeal on the rostering system mef oply to r 

ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES ?■ • ’there Is art organisation: for. which =rio which determines whether or notprls- althogether. Thi 
,• v i= . 17I91 orie has, or ^llftakew complete jespon- ,'6n . Officers are. available to escort why a legal rigr 

' _f wL'-L-'liiil'-l-ji' Liii' ■ ! aibllitv.-Thfit Orekhizatidn is the orisbn 'Prisoners' '.‘to : Glasses: which otherwise 1 lion throughout 


tween higher education and industry. 
It may have much more to do with the 
ethos of universities than their detailed 
operations. Yet such an ethos can be 


increasingly preoccupied with the need the earlier theme, certainly no one 
to bring industry ana education closer could mistake the message or confuse 
together. Mr Callaghan’s Ruskin the symbols of such a radical experi- 
speech in which he appealed for grea- ment. 



.Tiip kilter city arid urban renewal, .. 
■ the Yorkshire swollen industry \ * 
- the geography of the biosphere j 
' maps, pollution, soil physics, and 
' ancient diseases are among th« 
subjects of new books In 
environmental studies . 


It is ironic that in a' system dedicated to ' education tjloc^ is fc more .urgently 1 prison Regimes! Act, the committee 
■ proving by. .punishment that people .1 needed for other Uses. The governor ft ;; said, thereby picking up a. sledceham- 
miist be responsible for' their actions, the last appeal oh the rostering system mef oqly fo risk ■ missing the nut 
! there is art organisation: for. which =rio . which determines whether or not prls- althogether. There sextos no reason 
one has, or vy 111 take. com pie le iespon- bn . Officers are .available to escort why a legal right of access to educa- 
’ sibjllty. That Organization iS;the prison prisoners to : classes .which otherwise - lion throughout a prisoner’s sentence, 
education seiy ice. ... • will not take place. .'The governor as in this proposed Act, should not bo 

/WithineBchprisanit ft rim byprison decides whether die education officer! achieved alone rather than waiting- 
education, officers, whp themselves may come' into the prison at all; ; To perhaps for evor — for a reform of the 

iRurh ns well nc nronht7imT nnirt-flme whrtin it lh«> DnuRrhOr. dk rti eiiiicnflnn. ,uihnli>. cv«li>m 1 
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cuucppon. oj.ik.cts, wnp menpciYcs may came into idb prison at an, ; ip. pernqps ror ever — ior a rerormor tne 
teach as- well as organizing part-time whom is the governor, as gneducatioii-: whole system. ; 
tutors: Since the ! system was ; restru'c- - al policymaker, responsible? To no A right to education, safeguarded by 

turedin 19(0, they have been officially one. He or she Is responsible to the. an Independent tribunal - a comprom- 
; the servants of two masters:, the Home ; Home Office. for. running an efficient ise but imperfect solution would be 
Office, which funds their posts; and the 1 , prison as peacefully as possible, and: is . prison : visitors to which prisoners 
1 local education authority cpvering the ■; not ansvyerpble to trie local authority at could appeal would do more than 

22 .prison where they; work. In practice,. a ll. Prison*, after- a|l, are riot educa!-' offer impales a more fruitful way of 

they are ; the servants of three. For tional- institutions/ •' - 1 . : f-i v; v getting through their sentences. It 

23 . CVery prison education. officer, though. rvfinlno u/hnt thev nclnnllv 'are.- wniilfT- b 1«V- malr«- muirMnn ui.,.. 


Defining what they actualh 


educationally answer&ble to the local eluded the House dfCiommons: Select lionally responsible tp Uicir own p 
authority and often on the staff of one CommUtee on Education , SciCnceand oners. Anp if .the 'Home 1 Office :prt« 
of its colleges, is “operationally .re-. Arts, whose recent invcsligaliop , of department genuinely, believes 
sponsible” to the prison governor. prison education plumped for reednv; >■ stated policy : that . prisoners ate 
If is the governor who IS nref cOn-, memilntt What theV shoulcl ^ instead . -. prison as and riot for nunlahment t 


i also make 


sponsible” to (he prison gpv 
, If is the governor who l!s 
. suited . over, ■ which subjects. 


flake goyerhors educa- 
risible ;Tp their- own pris-. 
. the 'Home 1 Office : pnson 
genuinely .' belleyes its 
that ■ prisoners ate in 
not for punishment; that 


■ suited, oyer, which subjects, shall Tteyi should- pwftkfts live .cdi- small say iti itsiurming.wbuld bd a very 
' " detldCa whetfier the r^w - .tjoTyn.f^^qted jy Panf^em ln a .rnteresting deVelopmcntTndeed. •: ■?' 


ration and theTe$l Acf 
ion View*? from. the 


and “Union View*? froni.the 
National Union of Students, 


Next WeeR 


3 ^'thedisappdimrnent 

Si th? btisftiess.jri' 
hand. It does nbt tdclde the Waer 
quesfion pf. the ■ nature of bias 8 in 


Look, let me get you just one more 
while I'm at the bar. These damn 
staff-graduate seminars are enough 
to moke nnyone thirsty. 

No, really, Professor Tremlett, 
Thank you, but no. 

1 mean, I think it’s absolutely 
disgusting, 

What’s that, sir? 

I mean, what’s the logic of it? 

I really can’t say, I’m afraid. 

If you ask me, there's some sort of 
conspracy. 

I’m sorry? 

Conspracy. Some sort of secret 
conspracy. 

Ah. 

Because, you see, it would actually 
suit the gumment very well. 

The “gumment”? I’m afraid I doa’I . 
quite see . . . 

The gumment. The Conshervalive 
gumment. 

Oh yes. Silly of me. The guffinnfi 
Yes Indeed. 

It would suit them very well. Very 
well indeed. Oh yes. 

How’s that, Professor Tremletl?. 
Well, it’s quite simple really. Ji® 1 
started with the Hishtree Man. 

Did it? • ■ H - 

Oh yes. It. all fits together. M 

problem. You’re going to have big 

cuts in universities? Right? 

Yet, I think I . . . , 

And so you get the public, on yow 
side by forcing the television top® 
on a piny which suggests that yow 
average university lecturer divic« 
his time between radical pohws 
nnd promiscity, 

Promiscity? 

Promiscity 

Ah yes, of course. Silly of nto 

Promiscity. . ■ . frtrf 

And then a couple of .weeks before 
the general election, with Wjw 
beginning to make a hfjgJ 
your record in higher 
you do it again. Twice. D y QU ^ 
me? Twice. 

c Twice? . .ij 

Firet of all, you fake'a .fcwoW 
; diaries and make a bit of a chanw 
. out of a top professor. ; : 

! Well, I think that’s a «■ * v • 
And then worsht of all ' ' ' • . 

aajaaa aawS 

■ sasissssaS- 

■■ 
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• j ; : science ^lvsearcn ijoupep * nipuuwsi .i annum report comrovcn 
- NqW alriha SSRC has to dp to, , some Vjpeteben’m- ^ staff 

J . sw*flaw[ hard and accept it hat ; based o^re^eareh begwi wffure, may aeie^uve procedure not 6f unoafaN 

v / ' ConserValNc and • a pew , prune, ;lri' hS leltir tb;-M 

; i , ! Secretary of State 'rtlhpuuh& ulUttafe .^chainnan ofi tlie ^RC, 

" ; integrity, of. Sit ^elw5wpni who iti 'i.einiphail^iS: t 


uppaltjtr 


actual repetitive = 
spends . most of Jus. . -W * . g . fa 
sheets to the wind. NoW^ 3 ^ 
6f! 
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College, 

Cambridge, were 
married. 

After 
ceremonies at 
Cambridge register 
office, and St 
Catharine’s College 
Chapel, the couple 
left for a brief 
' holiday In 
Yorkshire. 

Sir Peter, now 
master of St 
Catharine’s, takes 
Dphlsnewjobatlhe 
UGC In October. 

Ms Crawford Is an 

archaeologist at her mm _ ... 

college which caters . ministers. 

exclusively for \f'"- Although the report does not prop- 

W woaiM . ose the sweeping reforms which many 

She Is a widow with . -r * 1 11 |m i , / had expected, it does call for a change 

mrre children , one , • / of direction away from what is re- 

atLeeda University, a- r _ 4 ... . >. ’ carded as excessive specialization, 

andwftjherat Two-year pass degrees, which would be 

• -a n . the upper limit for mandatory, means- 

Sir Peter reveals future : 

•'••' CqufteS'would bd broadet than 

of early retirements' ' 

w ^ wcmld be newsMKY especially in, jSWj 

by Ngaio'Creq’uer to cherish their best departments. Qn feSsional are^su^ ^^^to^nd 

!h^r t ^kS r te?SSp l ra8iM thSe^nenurJat r^picafmafor 

mggSSl 'ASmJLi Nowshowing: 

m»i-k f. J th. ^rtVTh^oroblem qf universities I good vibrations 

Herlot Watt University has launched a 


Le verhulme calls for more 
students, shorter courses 

' f „,L. 




by John O’Leary 
An end to the specialized, three-year 
honours degree, the partial introduc- 
tion of student loans and a new body to 
monitor standards in the universities 
are among the major changes prop- 
osed today in the final report of the 
Leverhulme inquiry into higher educa- 
tion. 

The two-year project, which has 
produced 11 volumes of evidence and 
argument, represents the piost com- 
prehensive examination of higher 
education since the Robbins commit- 
tee two decades ago. The final report is 

signed by leading industrialists as well 

as important figures inside the system Leverhulme inquiry, four page report, 
arid will be studied closely by incoming p ages i to Jv leader, back page . 

Although the report does not prop- degree or professional diplomas, a 
ose the sweeping reforms which many second for one-year courses at master 
had expected, it does call for a change level and the third for doctorates, 
of direction away from what is re- Students on the higher-level courses 



me uwci mini iui iiwiMHwy, mnni|n iui uis . : 

tested grants, would become the basic were gj ven grants in areas of special IIgninciIt Ul P , WIIUV 
currency of higher education.. 1 national or local need, attracted spon- higher' education management and . 

Courses 1 would bd broadeir than gorship froih prospective employers, or pjjjgy^ gn^j, Increased specific fundipg 
qirrdnt degrees, prepadrig the way for quaOfied for grama for those suffering ^ research.. \ Universities . and 
subsequent ..sepda libation, -. 'yhich fiom lcmg-term unemployment to ai>. ppiyidchics . are . urged to ' formulate 
wiwld be neMSsary especially in. ^ iquire new skills. - ‘ ; . / U eXplidt reseprch policies* Cqncentrat- 

fofetel ; -A hbl. irifeeri. he, Wh entered ' ing more on deelgneted. Mf « ; "r 


Technical Ch ange Centre, who doubts 
that two-year courses would give a 
credential recognized by employers 
and opposes the restriction of manda- 
tory grants. 

The report expresses concern for 
standards as competition for students 
and resources increases as a result of 
population changes for the rest of the 
century. As a safeguard, it suggests the 
establishment by the universitiesof are- 
view body which would collaborate, 
and in due course possibly combine, 
with the Council for National Academic 
Awards. 

Far from recommending the end of 
the binary system itself, the report 
identifies breadth and dlvereity as 
sources of strength in the British 
system and resists immediate moves 
towards a merger of the University 
Grants Committee and the National 
Advisory Body. This remains a long- 
term option but the first task is said to 
be the settlement of common funding 
criteria for the two sectors. 

: The report also proposed the estab- 

1 lishment of a centre tor the study of • 




Hire uew bkiiui .* 'expiicil-rc^cpivii pwiwv,, 

A hole of disseiit has beeh entered ing more on designated, research can- 
niJn of the (tCSi ‘ ! 
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iversi 

Lt 

ics intrtapi? jjicoouj 


ten years there would be. almost no was 
natural retirements of academic staff in statt 

the Universities and almost no UUf 


not know 


^wry,; ne said. When pressed ne ““ u,u -—"r designed for people wantu 
added:., /T.^wourd - not necessarily He was applauded ^hen, in respons_ ofengineerinyg 

assume it will be entirely volunarily... tp a quwtipn on Inspectorate, fa building 

He saitf scholarship was the . true took Oxbridge s ®nd°Wments into env j r(ulineD tai health depi 


” •wunyi III 5 YC 1 V 

although he did not envii 
««TO<1 class universities 


ntriiii — - — --- - 

degree to be taught entirely by video. 

The two year course leads to an MSC fa 
acoustics, vibration and noise control, 
ut the video lectures, together with courre 
T"- 1 "' jBMrenjeniaor aenuemw mu j„ retn nH that remark notes and tutorial exerdses, are based 

toe umversities and so alnwst jio iwSid v^h to makoUmoreopen than on the university’s conventional one new appointment on — ,i ie vice chancellor and AUT wouia 

vacancies for .newreenrits. Wthout IwouWv^h to makeup m ^ MSC ^ | tracts . - • recJrtseparately to council, which 

new teadiers for ten years theyniversi- JS inesca^ble wUch wUI be offered threughoot the At Readina; a joint uniyereily/AsM- decide by simply majority 

,Jes would not be worth keeping open. S™Kn°betv!een it and tifeNation- UK from October, at a cost of £1,350 Nation ofUnivcrsity Teacljere corntnil- w hether firiancial exigency ekisted. 

At the very least early retirement will com I b t i taanat has been under preparation since 1981 tee has agreed provision al v that con- Jv ould be a wneral Invitation 

Itheend of this df^nthan the N/^’’ fa the department of building. H Is traas for new staff should allow disml^ ]taff to retire eBriy, the deans would 

Mien pressed he afford to be less openjtoan d ^ , e wanHng a ^ sa , for Tcdundan cy for ’’financial, ex- J start staff in cach depart- 

not necessarily He was applauded Jwhea, m reap *•_ anybraoch ofMgineerliig In the factory Igency". As The fHES went lo press, ment should be shed k aridthpywould 

tirely volunarily. .. tp a questipn on whether the UGC b J (C|ori|!#> to bu i|dfag control and the local AUT was /neetlng to ^entuaUV decide which incHvidu^ls 

lip was the true took ^bndw s endowmen s o e0vlr011inenta i health departments, the proposal and the should have their , contracts termin- 

•oS teaching and MeonnU»and . Itlsvc^difflcuMor KMacKenrie senior lecturer lo recommending , ncceplance. »»bough Shoutp. nave m ; 0 , ; h. . 

jh money jo sup- “fWerto judge howmeUG deStmpot, apd the tho national. AUT was prpslng defer- . procedufe Would take 

very department does ...^ijv^aEletoW' Soi4*sdlr«lor 3«udfes. said that- ment at least. • -A -t , ; • 1 a t^ u t 12 months and therecoriintenda- 

ettyisage first and whether aqinslder would beb ^ S^ptbple In private faduatry, de- Under the areal Son would be that staff get one year s 

uties. fn a typlcpl cover t r ■ . - r fence SllBhmentsand local author- igency' "should d emonstrab ly a real compensQt j on . 

re good and less The council was told the UGC Mold m0 stly far from Edinburgh, had and fundamental crisis and .mol a- Meanwhile, al least five universities 

ut he did envisage not be a S'hf.fnl.Sd bwSa asked IT the university could provide a temporary problem. Computeoiy re- ma king all their appointments on 

partments , where sities, it needed to be 'trusted I by. the ^ ^ ||Kt course. dundancy would be a last resort when g^^^j-jn^ntracts, according to the 

and others where Secretary of State, there heeded to be c^es will be backed by tutorial all other feasible economies and sav- A nr_ In two cases - Stirling am 

rettylow ®bb.”v tak« help Trem l^tarew by cpirespondente logs had ? Warwick -the they have beeiimlro 

-was no Issue as that ^the InterventtonjTOpaD^ jvw j telephone, and the second; year " 

: . . ....... 


. : TO' would be 'departments , where gities, it needed to lie 1 trusted by, the 
{-research flourished and. others where Secretary of State, there heeded Jo be 
. :%ffOuld be at fl-pretty. low ebb,"- . ' selective . intervention ; . and the TBrf 
arts there was no Issue as -that the intervention probably takes 
■ T^egrch cbities tor free.” But uniyer-. the form of bribery does not affect the 
• ?ne5 Would have the probfem pf how principle.'’ ■ , ■ : 


accounts and all other Informntioii and 

of“Hrian^arexigency_"andchargesthat 

at least five imtventties ar^pu^ng all set h u ^ If i here a d|fnb agreement 
new appointments on fixed-term con ^ Chancellor and A ITT would 

tf AtReading. a joint uniycreity/Asso- «PPrt d^de 1 ^^ ‘“imply d malmlty 
dation of University Teachers ’“foroil whet i, er jirianciaT exigency . existed, 

tee has agreed provisionally that cop- « * WQU | d ^ a ge nera ] invitation 

tracts for new staff should allow disrnls- ^ ^Brly, the deans would 

sal lor ^redMndincjrfor 

igency". As The THES went jlojnji. ®“ t sh()l , ld be shed v arid thpy would 

Inspectorate, fa building control ano the local AUT wm meeting ^entuallV decide which individuals 

environmental health departments. the proposal and the officers were ^ have their contracts termin- 

fimiw psiahtlahmenta' and local author- igency should be demonstrably salary compensation. 

and fundamental c'isis and nct a- “ 'J al , ea5t [ ive universitia 

temporary problem. Compulsory re maklna all their appointments on 

dundancy woidd be a last resort when ™ term 8 contracts, according lo the 

all other feasible economies and sav- In two dases - Stirling arid 

ings had been made and ways ol WQrv ; ick _ the lhey have been intro- 
inqeasing income cmdCKO.. . • duced by the university authorities as 
The, procedure would be. the ice interim measure pending thp out- 


ime of the national debate qn tenure. 

But some union lehderfrfcaT that the 


The procedure would be: tne vice interim measute pending the out- 
would h^ve the problem pfhow - pruigpie.- : ■ • ; ' " ^ ! ! . ’ : i " ^ ’ '-:rr - come of the national debate qh tenure. 

Geiteral electidD puts NAB cuts exercise back by six weeks ; 

,r ^fefogWHOper c«t budget forhlghereduca^n.d^ -S Sve ' -expected beftire Christ*^ • : : 

i-teftjhgnka lo the general election. , bob, campaign. The debate take . ,y s , n(iw impassible ' mar • The NationaT f ASsodatioii , Or CohclHatlbnandiArburetlon Service to . 

'> aEK- ^ fnfoittee.-of [. the, National place at n^t committee d^ried thffi&l. ditoisi TeaCh^mrartherandfhghe^ risq|Ye.)he . 1 

deferred a decision, on Wg. Should be put back to September Hon .this wpefc called for;nddlriqnal denote _P" 

rif students tqbeenrollcd duleodatefofjune 16to enab ..! y aC e August Was^ considered iiriprac- 'money. for research in ; colleges and beJeves^ftar M heR p^ai , 

k) iev23.x n -ll hew gOv^rnments^ poli- Almost all rthe a ^W^ haVe no ^ . The bpard's^ residential meeling to , ^mri1eridatiOns !(|om NM -h ^ received a 161161* f roin ; ^ 

-^.^nown. And the result will be six tions and IqmI authontiM nave n . J gJJ j recommendations, set for proportion of existing resources should . \. Tne.AUT has a feqer ;rom 

' r'SS 8l !?Page io the timetable for the been ana ^lysed by - NAB offish, who ak fi nd; Qf p tembcr LfiSd back for lesoarch buUbptiDrted , equ^ “Wl £ i 


beueves-fiiat as; (KeprdpOsds _aro in- 

terlrii , negotiation is not needed, while 

the AUT belieVe^ it fa ;r ’ i. . 

^ Tiie ApT has received a letter from - 
cbUrt Sriyfag hi! special . committee ft , : 
beff^ sejEupSo thot the J rnatter''Can be < 

^ '• . 'v : continued bp page 2 ' 
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Union hears opposition views 


by David Johbins 
Opposition leaders have roundly 
ut Lucked the Government’s policies oh 
the universities in statements circu- 
lated by the academics' union. 

The Association of University 
Teachers asked for comments front Mr 
Neil Kinnock. Labour's chief educa- 
tion spokesman, and Mr Alan Beith. 
his Liberal Party counterpart. It lias 
promised its J4,iMi members that 
others will be provided when they 
become available. 

Liberals deplore the Government's 
“misuse'' of the Privy Council to attack 
tenure by (he back dour. If Sir Keith 
Joseph wants to abolish it. he should 
have an open debate. Mr Bcitli says. 

“We would he very reluctant to 
surrender a system which is designed to 
protect university teachers from the 
very kind of politically motivated 
pressures which this Government is so 
fond of applying,” he comments. 

'I 'he statement attacks the significant 
cut-back in imivcrsily access and says 
firmly die party wants to sec higher 
educaiton re-opened to all those who 
want tu benefit from it and have the 
ability to do so. 

IJniveisities mid polytechnics should 


develop their part-time degree work 
and academic transfer. Student grants 
would eve mu ally he integrated inot the 
tax credit system. 

Liberals reject Che University Grunts 
Committee as an “unacceptable" 
body, and wants it to be reformed, with 
elected representatives from the in- 
stitutions, students, staff and the com- 
munity. “Liberals do not share the 
deep conviction of Sir Keith Joseph 
and Dr Rhodes Boyson that quantity is 
the enemy of auality in higher educa- 
tion." Mr Beitn concludes. 

Mr Kin nock comments that a further 
fieri i>d of Thatcherism would ensure 
prolnngucd contraction of the univer- 
sities “umi all of its destructive con- 
sequences for opportunely, scholarship 
and research." 

Labour is committed to reversing the 
cuts made since 1980 but in return is 
seeking a commitment from the uni- 
versities to respond positively to poli- 
cies for extending access to all those 
who can use the facilities of university 
education “beneficially." 

One consequence of the pledge to 
introduce si new right of access to post 
school education, Mr Kinnock says, 
will be direct access to university. 


“More usually vye shall be encouraging 
the provision of preparatory and 
foundation courses leading to admis- 
sion to degree level courses." 

Mr Kinnock promises progress to- 
wards maintenance awards paid direct- 
ly to students with a tax daw hack, with 
needs-related tratment for mature stu- 
dents. 

The party envisages a reformed 
universities council sharing a secretar- 
iat with (he the National Advisory 
Body on public sector liighe education 
and the proposed development council 
for adult and continuing education. 

Harking back to ihc controversial 
policy document on post- 1 8 education, 
Mr Kinnock says: "The particular 
problems caused by the special pri- 
vileges of Oxford and Cambridge and 
the over-representation of private 
schools in their intake can be overcome 
by persuasion with the ultimate sanc- 
tions of finance and legislating." 

The Social Democrats referred the 
union to their own policy document on 
educaiton, which ranged widely over 
higher education. The conservatives 
referred AUT to their manifesto, stat- 
ing they had no detailed policies on the 
universities. 


Maxwell saves general 
election surveys 


Tory GLC pledge leaves confusion over ILEA 


by Felicity Jones 
Confusion has arisen over whether the 
Tories plan m abolish ihc Inner Lon- 
don liilucaliiui Authority along with 
the Greater London Council as part of 
the pro | ms a Is pul forward in their 
elect tun manifesto, or to reform it. 

the manifesto says that the GLC "as 
n wasteful ami imecessary tier of 
government” would be removed. Ser- 
vices which need to be administered 
over a wider urea - such us police, fire 
and education in inner London - would 
be run by joint boards of borough 
. representatives. 

But Professor David Smith, Tory 
leader at the ILEA, said he was unclear 
as to what exactly (he proposal in- 
volved. *i presume that what they are 
talking about is a new board composed 
of borough councillors to replace the 
ILEA. But as I was not consulted it is 
difficult to say. I suspect that the future 
of the ILEA aid not figure large in their 
minds." 

His preference is for directly elected 
representatives from the boroughs who 
would be elected solely on an cduca- 



ILEA leader Frances Morcll. Will her 
job go? 

tion ticket. Professor Smith said that he 
would he pulling his views forward in 
any discussions followingaTory win in 
the general election. 

There has been a lot of discussion 
over the past three years about the 
future of the authority and a consensus 
has developed within the Dcp-artmcnt 


of Education and amongst HM Inspec- 
tors that London is too bis to be 
handled by individual boroughs. 

But the manifesto proposal nas been 
couched in such vague and ambiguous 
terms that it could be interpreted as a 
proposal for one education board or 
several boards for different regions of 
the inner London area. 

Mr Neil Fletcher, recently reelected 
chairman of the further and higher 
education committee of the ILEA, said 
the Tories were looking huth wavs. 
“There are votes to be gained by 
pledging to abolish the GlC but it 
would be to their electoral disadvan- 
tage and lead to acrimony if they talked 
about abolishing the ILEA.” 

Meanwhile, the Save ILEA cam- 
paign has been resurrected. Teachers 
and governors' meetings are being 
organised and prospective parliamen- 
tary candidates are being questioned to 
find out their intentions towards the 
authority. 

The Tory plan is most likely to be 
some sort of proposal tq increase the 
number of borough councillors. 


by Paul Fluthor 

Mr Robert Maxwell, the business- 
man with interests in publishing, 
printing, politics, and football, lias 
stepped in at the eleventh hour to save 
a vital series of academic research 
dating back 20 years. 

He has pledged £50,000 tu help fund 
the internationally- renowned general 
election surveys usually supported by 
the Social Science Researcli Council. 
This yeur the SSRC decided it could 
not afford the required £150,00(1. 

The decision last February caused 
widespread dismay and shock. Ihc 
SSRC has been besieged with letters 
from MPs. eminent journalists, and 
leading academics in the field, who arc 
contesting the decision. 

The strength of the surveys has been 
their continuity since 1963 Certain 
kinds of questions have remained con- 
stant, allowing proper comparisons of 
trends and changes in British voting 
behaviour. 

The council's officials were this week 
trying to finalize details of the deal to 
allow the survey to take place this year. 
Preparations have to begin almost 

Students get 
postal vote 

Students nt Stirling University, who 
will be on vacation at the lime of the 
general election, have won the right lo a 
postal vote in Stirling. 

The court ruling is Ihc first of its 
kind. Pust cases have Involved students 
who are In colleges or universities but 
wish postal voles for their home consti- 
tuencies. 

Six students appealed to Stirling 
Sheriff Court after their applications 
for a postal rote were refused by 
Central Region’s assessor. Their term 
ends on May 31. 

Sheriff Henderson said in a written 
judgment, he felt the crucial point was 
that the students were required to 
vacate the university residences. 

The sherifT also held that It was 
unreasonable to expect students to 
come to the polling station if this 
Involved expense and inconvenience. 


immediately so that the questions can 
be ;hh m the weeks following the 
poll i nc llay on June 9. A team from 
Ox lord University is likely to be used 

The SSRC will also have to extract 
agreement from the Department of 
Education and Science, which has to 
assent formally lo any spending deci- 
sion more than £5(),(l(jij. Usually this is 
a formality but in this case speed and 
timing are essential. 

Professor Ivor Crewe, professor of 
politics at Essex University, who work- 
ed on the surveys in the 1970s. said it 
would be very serious if there was no 
survey. "We will have lost part of the 
time series which really is the great 
virtue of the study.” 

Most academies in the field feel that 
ihc amount of money involved, is very 
little compared to some of the grants 
ear-marked for economic forecasting 
work. 

The original decision not to fund an 
election survey was taken partly be- 
cause of lack of funds, and partly 
hecausc (he three applications from 
teams ut Oxford, Strathclyde, and the 
London School of Economics, were 
not considered innovative enough. 

Sir Keith has 
student rival 

A polytechnic student union president 
is to oppose Sir Keith Joseph in his 
Leeds North-East constituency, stand- 
ing as n candidate Against Cut! in 
Education. 

Mr Paul Holton, of Preston Poly- 
technic, is using the election to pois 
out the effects of cuts on pnlyiedKv 
universities and sludeiiLAWSrd*--. 

Oxford Polytechnic students haw 
dropped plans to put up candidates in 
the city's two seats - one of them 
marginal. There had been considerable 

E rcssure on backers not to go anew 
ecanse of the possible effects on the 
Labour Parry. The cost of the cam- 
paign was also a fnctor which weighed 
heavily. 

Candidates at Leeds NE are|_ bu 
Keith Joseph (Conservative): P. Lrys- 
tal fSDP/Allinnce); P. I Holten 
(ACE); R. Seller (Labour); and fc- 
Tibhitts (Anli Corruption). 


Beloff remains firm over Election setback for Natfhe right wing 

\\ 1 QOQ p/\ii rj 4-i nil C The right wing on the executibe of the the union leadership. produced n 2-1 1 

UldiJ UVV Utjd tIUlIkJ college lecturers’ union has received a Other faces missing from the exccu- affiliation, left-w 


Lord Beloff has refused to apologise industrial relations or the Warwick 
for accusing the Industrial Relations unit, but he had “acted as a way of 
Research Unit at Warwick University ventilating the issue”. The way the 
of trade union bias. inquiry was drawn up m 

He suid this week he did not want to was not really gone inti 
comment on the Berrill report, which The Campaign for A 
cleared the unit. dom and democracy hi 

Lord Beloff, who is vice-chairman of Beloff to make a p'ubl 
the advisory committee of the Con- accusing the unit of bias 
servative Research Department added familiar with its pubiisf 
that he not been particularly moved bv A letter in The TH 
the report, and had "long lost interest’’ from Professor John Sa 
in the subject. He said he still believed professor of economi) 
that supporting research units like the history at Hull Univers 
Warwick one, or the Ethnic Relations man .of the CAFD slate 
Research .Unit at Aston University, readers of the report “tl 
was not the best way for the Social be a total denial of 
Science Research Council to channel credibility in the affair 
public funds. The report was publi 

“I cun see why other research cuun- after un investigation 
cils in the sciences support such units. Kenneth Ucrril, n form 
But i am ncu convinced the analogy in . Central Policy Review ! 
social sciences is right," he said. He 

agreed he did nut know much about L 


The right wing on the executibe of the the union leadership, 
college lecturers’ union has received a Other faces missing from the exccu- 
severe setback on the eve of the annual live include Mr Jim Richardson, the 
conference which opens in Blackpool union's last left-wing president, who 
tomorrow. has chosen not to seek reelection, and 

The immediate past president of the . ^ s . ^ mnn ' . w ^° d * d n 9 l s ? e k 


inquiry was drawn up meant this issue, union, Mr Malcolm Lee, has failed to ' reelection after taking up a new job in a 
was not really gone into, he daimed.l gain an elected seat on the executive of ^’^ erent re 8' on - 


W TT. n °I~ rca * 0l i c m *°’ c . lai JP ed, l gain an elected seat on the executive of 
i ~, an JP a, fi n f° r Academic Free-, the National Association of Teachers 
dom and democracy has asked Lordi ; n Further and Hieher Education - a 


tamuiar witn us puDiisnea work. 

A letter in The THES this weekl 
from Professor John Seville . emeritus 


Ms Leman is Natfhe’s first repre- 


dom and democracy has asked Lord, in Furthc^ scSi^ on'the TO™™ Xsl 

Beloff to make a public apology for dramatic break with precident. ory committee, a position she is ex- 

accusing the unit of bias witliou being And Dr Peter Knight, deputy direc- pected to retoin. But it seems unllkelv 
familiar with us published work. tor of Portsmouth Polytechnic and one she will be able to continue as chair^ 
A letter in The THES this week D f Natlhe's two representatives on the person of Natfe’s own women’s com- 

from Professor John Savillc. emeritus National Advisory Body on public mittee. 

npfessor of economics and social| sector higher education, has also not A .. 

history at Hull University, and chair-? fc een re elected. L A , S well as expressions of concern at 

niBn.of the CAFD slates that for mosb _ ...... ine implications of the Youth Trainine 

readers of the report “there is likely toll . Dr L night s position on NAB is now Scheme for colleges, there is likelv to 
be a total denial of Lord Beloff’sH almost certain to be raised during be a reargard action over the Dronosed 
credibility in the affnir”. I| conference debates on motions calling disaffiliation from the Camnaien for 

The report was published last week' for <he unmn’s withdrawl horn NAB - Nuclear Disarmament, 
after un investigation headed by Sir a movc wh,ch Wl " bc firmly resisted by Despite a consultation exercise that 
Kenneth Berril, n former hcud of the — 

Central Policy Review Staff. UniVCrSltieS mCl'eRSe P^SSUFC 

5Sr^»hc |1U rpns C nr H 

if u: ctnr V Kinc discussing it with the AUT." new staftW t hk iuniSn S fo J a “ 

ll History DIAS The committee is made up of Lord June 10 ni the ne*r d,s £ u . ssed P n 

Stewart, chairman of the university neaotiaiinp mei E,1 ng of the joint 
receive n lick in the margin; only court, Ihc principal. Sir Kenneth Alex- mittee * 300 CQnsu ' lat,ve com- 
occasionally arc wildly exaggerated under, Mr David Miller, a court mcm- 

prejudiccs commented upon or evl- bet and chairman of the establishments . At Warwick, the 10-year contracts 
dence requited to justify ihcm." committee, and Professor J. M. G. ,nc| udc a clause promising that the 

Coy/io . acourt member and head of the lerms will be changed when there k 
There is emphatic praise for balance chemistry department. agreement on the shape of tenure at 


The report was published last week 
after un investigation headed by Sir 
Kenneth Ucrril, a former hcud of (he 
Central Policy Review Staff. 
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College warned about history bias d rES!i£ 1 f mdTi of m L 7 !oS 

Stewart, chairman of the university neaotiaiinp meen ^ of the joint 

Warnings of bias in histoiy teaching receive n lick in the margin; only court, Ihc principal. Sir Kenneth Alex- mittee B anQ consu,lat,ve com- 

und in students' work .it Northern occasionally arc wildly exaggerated under, Mr David Miller, a court mcm- 

College in South Yorkshire have come prejudices commented upon or evi- bet ami chairman of the establishments . At Warwick, the 10-year contract; 
from Her Majesty’s Inspectorate, in dence requited lo justify them." committee, and Professor J. M. G. ,nd »*dc a clause promising that the 
the first HMI report published on an ... Cojvie, acourt member and head of the lerrns will be changed when there is 

adult residential college. There is emphatic praise forbuJuncc chemistry department. agreement cm the shape of tenure nt 

In the liberal and gateway studies and objectivity in Northern's other iwo Mr John Akker, deputy general national level, 

course, nearly all political theorists full-time two-year diploma wnirses. secretary ot lhe AUT, said: “We hope The university ha* .i nh t „ „ 
studied advocate "anarchy, revolution The principal Mr Michael Barratt-. very much this matter can be settled rent Ivin post on V»L r 'Sl staff c V r J 
or radical reform" the report says. Brown, said that many of the report s internally at Sliding without the AUT a further 22 

In marked history essays, the Inspeo recommendations bad been pul into having lo put forward -urn sanctions.” advertized aZ i ih™ “S" 11 ? *?* 

tor found “Paints bf content. , that., practice since, the Inspectorate visit m ft .to* * JSpnqrgl mve ISKtSSJ ' ? 

a [ ipeartO'MbetvV.Wfh'* HfeWSot'ttitul'S WC." 1 meeting this week arts education Sd'bhBjSnS?* of 


produced n 2-1 vote against continued 
affiliation, left-wingers are especwjw 
argue that for Nutflie to leave Unlj 
would be regarded ns u major coup 
Mrs Thatcher hy the media. . 

• An attempt to commit leBders otrne 
college lecturers union to campaign 
an “early end" to the Consetw. 
Government has been blocked on leg* 
advice 

An amendment to a confer^- 
motion calling for a camjjaign ag- 
policies which resulted in 
ment stated that nn early f, nd n *. 
present Government was a pre™ 
tion" of a return to mass Z 
ment and went on to call on ^ 
exeuctive and union n>S mWan L. 
work towards that end. Steenng ^ 
mittee organization business ' . 

union’s conference in Blackpool » 
weeekend took legal advice aw . n 
eluded it fell outside th e consll^ ^ 

Correction 

The academic board of thc P°&!? ^ib 
of North London did not deciae 

meeting of May 11 n 5* l V™Sfor 
with a joint inquiry with the Comic 
National Academic Awards ^ 
allegations against certain 
reported in the last issue or in |ht 

A decision was deferred u » on 
following meeting which was 
May 25. — 

Help in sight 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 27.5.83 

WE A hear evidence 
of political bias 


by Karen Gold 

Evidence exists of bias amounting to 
indoctrination in some Workers' Edu- 
cational Association classes, a WE A 
member alleged at the association's 
biennial conference in Harrogate. 

Mr Alfred Neville of Barnet said: 
"It's my branch’s contention that evi- 
dence does exist of students being 
given one-sided tuition". He proposed 
a motion reminding tutors or political 
subjects that teaching should be ba- 
lanced and non-partisan. 

One branch member had been to u 
day course on the Employment Act at 
which students were told how reaction- 
ary the legislation was, but given uo 
reason for its enactment, he said. The 
senior tutor, on being asked about this, 
had suggested that n certain amount of 
bias was only to bc expected, since 
tutors of trade union classes would 
sympathize with the views of the 
organized Labour movement. 

°‘If this sympathy leuds tutors to give 
only one side of any topics, then tney 
rive their students u biased interpreta- 
tion. They are indoctrinating their 
students and not educating them," Mr 
Neville said. 

“How prevalent, one can ask, is this 
sort of confusion between education 
and indoctrination? I have met tutors 
who do show bins, and there is no harm 
whatsoever about a tutor making no 
bones about his sympathies, provided 


lie gives, oilier views. But some tutors ! 
just don't, and I think many students in ' 
this hall could give their experiences of 
that." 

Mr Peter Francis said he was the 
student who had attended the Employ- 
ment Act course. “What I heard was 
one side of the argument” lie said. 
“The i Lunger of political classes is this: 
if your tutor's bias is the same bias as all 
the students, then it will go unchecked 
because they will not appreciate what 
the other position is, and it's the job of. 
the association to sec the other position 
is put." 

But allegations of bias were insulting 
and dangerous for the association, said 
Ms Rhona Hazell of the West Midlands 
district. “Students who are adults are 
well able to challenge any ideas put 
forward by the tutors. I see the role of 
tutors as challenging assumptions and 
ideas. That may mean sometimes put- 
ting forward a controversial argu- 
ment”, she said. 

If everyone present in a cluss owned 
up to their own bias, then (hat was a 
healthy position, said WEA vice presi- 
dent Dr Elizabeth Monkhouse. 
"What’s unhealthy is someone who 


by v-c§ 


ing on the motion hy moving lo “next 
business" which it did by a large 
majority. 


Public peace, private 
battle over unemployed 


Last-minute moves to settle the asso- 
ciation's dispute on education for the 
unemployed meant only minor public 
scuffles took place at the conference 
between thc national executive com- 
mittee and tutor-organizers. 

But thc main disagreement between 
them remains unresolved and is likely 
to flare up again. It began when the 
tutor-organizers, members of the Asso- 
ciation of Scientific, Technical and 
Managerial Staffs, vetoed proposed 
collaboration with the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission in classes for the un- 
employed, on the grounds that neither 
their conditions nor academic freedom 
would be safeguarded. 

Although the MSC scheme is now 
unlikely to go ahead, the dispute has 
turned into a clash over how much say 
ASTMS should have In WEA educa- 
tional policy. The two sides both met 
the day before the conference, and - 
unable to agree on one statement - 
agreed on two potentially contradic- 
tory ones on the understanding that the 
matter would not be fought out during 
the conference. 

The national executive’s statement, 
which has the backing of ASTMS 
centrally, states that members of 
ASTMS have normal bargaining rights 
on trade union matters with the wEA, 
but on educational policy must be 
"prepared to take the same responsibi- 
lities as other members of national and 
district bodies and to accept the collec- 
tive decisions of those bodies". 

The ASTMS workers education sec- 
tion statement reserves the right for 
union members to formulate policy 
proposals and lobby for them, to take 


an independent line where- as in MSC 
negotiations - trade union approval is 
required, and for ASTMS and thc 
NEC to recognize that policy cannot 
always be separated from terms nnd 
conditions. 

Professor Bernard Jennings, in his- 
presidential speech to the conference, 
emphasized that the WEA had never 
compromised on freedom of discussion 
in its classes and has made that clear to 
the MSC in negotiations. 

Nevertheless the ASTMS members 
had made an independent decision not 
to participate, he said: “This isa matter 
which must cause great concern to a 
democratic, voluntary movement". 

In a later debate on the MSC, 
ASTMS representative Peter Caldwell 
argued for close scrutiny of potential 
MSC influence in adult education. 
“What do people in the MSC want, out 
of an organization like the WEA?" he 
asked. 

The MSC’s adult training strategy 
paper published last month showed an 
extension of centralist control, training 
for jobs and skills that might no longer 
exist, and some education for thc 
long-term unemployed who had be- 
come totally demoralized. “We would 
want to look very carefully at develop- 
ing a funding dependence on an institu- 
tion with those types of aims" he said. 
• The Government recently warned 
the WEA that it could not expect its 
grant to be noticeably increased, 
treasurer Dr Bill Hughes told the 
conference. This meant it could not 
afford to fill a vacant national officer’s 
post, or set up working parties on 
political education or establish adult 
education campaigns, he said. 


by David Jobbins 
Vice chancellors are demanding a 
commitment from ministers to fumlllic 
difference between Ihc 3.5 per cent 
cash limit for university salaries and the 
cost of (lie S.7 per cent award to. 
National Health service clinical staff. 

They believe they are obliged to pay 
the award, approved hy the Prune 
Minister in the week the election was 
culled, to university clinical staff. 

But they want parity of treatment 
with thc N1IS, which is’to receive cen- 
tral government funding to bridge the 

gap- 

Negotiations are about to start be- 
tween the university employers and 
organizations representing 3. (XX) cli- 
nical staff and the vice chancellors are 
convinced that n failure to maintain 
parity with the NHS would have se- 
rious repercussions. 

But chances of a clear answer from 
ministers during the course of the 
election campaign nrc small. Vice 
chancellors are already under extreme 
financial pressure because of the 4.7 
per cent settlement for academic staff 
and the 4.5 per cent award to techni- 
cians, which together leave the univer- 
sities some £8 million to find ubovc the 
cash limit. 

Negotiations nre about to get under 
way with university white collar and 
manual staffs - and probable settle- 
ments of about the going rate will add 
substantially to the shortfall. 

University academics have already 
ratified their deal, and polytechnic and 
this week college lecturers accepted 
reluctantly a 4.5 per cent award with a 
£51 flat rate element. 

At least one of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education’s 14 regions flatly rejected 
the provisional settlement because of 
its failure to make gains on structural 
elements of the claim. 


request will be aole lo charge the MSC 
£22.50 per hour for classroom work 
and £26,85 for practical/workshops. 
Two rates have been set because it was 
impossible to reach agreement on a 
composite fee. 

Other authorities in England and 
Wales will be able to set fees of £20.70 
per hour for classroom work and 
£24.70 for workshops. 


Rising stars ‘overtake’ Jodrell Bank 


by Jon Turney with other rivals in Europe at Wester- terms." .... 

Science CorresDOndent bork in Holland and the Max Planck This unequivocal verdict explains 

tl „ orRS P onaem Institute for Radio Astronomy in why senior British scientists have so ifar 

• he Cambridge radio astronomy group. Bonn been cool towards the techniques Mar- 

fas made more impact than its better- Between 1969 and 1978 the Cam- tin and Irvine are trying to develop, 
wiown and better-runded competitors bridge group came out on top of each However, the Sussex researchers argue 
81 ir , re *i Bank, according to a report of the three partial indicators studied, that meticulous analysis of their 
published this week. They produced more papers per head, favoured indicators can offer useful 

, ae report, the third paper in a these papers were cited more often by information toFcedmlo fundingdeci- 
Senpskuir ii i t.L.S : . .. r i ...L.. cinnc and Inis seems to he eaininf? 


Tbc report, the third 


. - IIK III1IU ffHUEi m u UICSC UflUCH "VIS iiiw- vi».. . . , - . . 

by Hen Mnrtin and John Irvine at other scientists and other radioastro- sions and this seems to be gaming 
•he Science Policy Research Unit at nomers had a higher regard for their ground. R . f n 

Sussex University, may prove just as work. ^ Advisory B^rd for the Re- 

controversial as their earlier studies. The largest discrepancy was in the search Councils, the high • Ijvel com 
These cast aspersions on the perform- number of papers cited 15 times or mittee which advises the Department 


ust as work, 
ies. The 


T T""‘" fc| »iaiasineirearuersiuaies. me mrgesi aiscrepuiiLy r. / ' v ,u“ 

The« cast aspersions on the perform- number o? papers cited 15 times or mittee which admes the 
ance of two large British research more in a year. Cambridge authors of Education and Science on the dis- 
•nstruments - the NINA electron wrote 12 such papers over die decade tnbutlon of the science budget , recent- 
Hptor at the Science and En- Sied Westc?bSrk managed six and b agreed to set aside j«rt of .ts funds 
peering Research Council’s Dares- Jodrell Bank and Bonn only one for science , ded whfl[ 

hury Laboratory and tenor Nau/. aniAPA fin fha two British centres, the The board has not yet decided wliHt 


i orator y* and (he Isaac New- 

S" Telesc °P?. once sited at Herstmon- Sussex pair write: “Jodreu oana. P™J“» 1“ r'7' 

near Eastbourne. although a much larger group absorb- which will I be bv «« 

Martin and Irvine compared the ing more financial resources than Cam- Soci^ Science Research Co^cil. But 
tentific output of these two groups bridge has contributed less in scientific the decision makes illegitimate for 


See. On the Z Briti h cemSs.The Tl.' boarJ has'no, yet decided what 

IS pair W n.c: •'Jodrd. Bank. — , » TO 



A travelling exhibition mounted by Britain’s largest white-collar trade 
union to emphasize the value of the public sector of the economy makes its 
first stop at Sussex University. Part of the "Put People First" campaign by 
the National and Local Government Officers Association, it also visited 
Kent at the start of a tour of campuses. 


Mode B fees 
agreement 

Local authorities, in particular Greater 
London boroughs, are lo be allowed to 
charge substantially higher fees for 
Youth Training Scheme Mode B 
courses than Mode A as a result of a 
long-awaited agreement ratified this 
week. 

The agreement between the local 
authorities associations and the Man- 

S ower Services Commission had been 
eld up by commission officials' refus- 
al to accept that Mode B schemes - 
those not sponsored by employers and 
which will cover an anticipated 165,000 
young people - rated a higher pay- 
ment. 

The delay has caused some con- 
troversy in local authorities and their 
colleges, already angry at the low rate 
for Mode A, set at £14.50 an hour. 

Now under the agreement. Greater 
London boroughs, at their special 


Political row 
at Brunei 

Brunei University student union 
claimed this week that the university 
had shown "unashamed politico) bias 
in nominating four Conservatives for 
court. To “reinstate thc political bn- 1 
laucc of court” they proposed five 
otheT people, members of the Labour 
Party, but thc nominations were re- 
jected by university council. 

But Mr David Neave. Brunei Uni- 
versity secretary, dismissed the 
charges. He said the Brunei charter 
ruled that no political test could be 
applied. “Unless members of council 
knew these people's affiliation, there is 
no way of knowing whether they were 
Conservative, labour or Alliance. 
What we look for is people who show 
any interest in the university.” 

The council had accepted the 
nominations of Conservative junior 
ministers Selwyn Gummer and Geof- 
frey Pallie and two Conservative coun- 
cillors. the deputy leader and educa- 
tion commit tee chairman of Hillingdon 
borough. 

The students put forward Mr Jack 
Straw, Labour MP, three Labour 
councillors from Hillingdon, and a 
former Brunei student. 

Mr John Flanagan, president of the 
students' union, said: "It was the most 
unashamed piece of political bias I 
have ever witnessed. This is a clear 
attempt further to politicize the politic- 
al balance of the court." 


Paisley asks 
for reprieve 

Paisley College's governors and 
academic hoard have asked thc Scot- 
tish Education Department to suspend 
its decision to axo the college's social 
science and applied social studies de- 
grees. 

This muted statement is thc first 
official response from the college since 
the SED made the surprise announce- 
ment two months ago. The governors 
are to discuss the decision with educa- 
tion department officials within the 
next fortnight. 

The two statements do not directly 
attack the decision itself, but the way in 
which it was made. 

The governing body says that while it 
recognizes that "no policy decision is 
immutable”, it does not feel that new 
circumstances have arisen which war- 
rant the proposed changes. 

The academic board adds that 
changes in provision should be made 
only after a national review, and nil in- 
terested parlies should be given an 
opportunity to comment. 

A statement issued by Professor 
John Foster, head of the politics and 
sociology department, and Mi Jim 
Adams, acting head of social studies, 
stresses that nn independent, public 
review is a "minimum demand”. They 
add that the decision has been an 
attack on academic freedom. 


Conference 


tenns. 

This unequivocal verdict explains! 
why senior British scientists have so far 
been cool towards the techniques Mar- 
tin and Irvine are trying lo develop. 


CONFERENCE 

Industry Education Interactions 
at the Graduate and Senior Technician Level 

on 27-29 June1983 

at Polytechnic of the South Bank, London 

Plenary Lecturers will Include, Dr S. B. Kumta (Director 
Technical Institute, Gujarat), Dr G. Tolley (Director, Open 
Tech), Dr R. Kulkami (Schroff Institute, Bombay), Dr M. D. 
Robinson (Centre for Professional Advancement, USA). 

Further details from Dr J. Douek, 

Science Department, 

Luton College of Higher Education, 

Luton UH 3JU. 

Tel: 0962 34111, Ext. 230. 


scientific 


groups bridge has contributed 
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with the result that nnn ii«i» in Mrit-i in ■ ‘■■vai Micum win ue irozen 

Prince Charles talks to the chancellor of Oxford University, Sir Harold Macmillan, who is 89, outside theShddo- has greatly suffered " °' KC il is vucniecl by Professor Poore 

njan Theatre otter receiving an honorary degree of civil law last week. The prince also visited the Aslimolean The course w, ninnw.i in , T ^f rc *' c u n ,° P 1;,ns 10 ak,|i i h ?• bul 1 
Museum, celebrating Its 300th anniversary, and the university’s examination schools, founded In 1882. thJoreticaland^ %ncti^ probably be some time before it i 

Ngaio Crequer and David Jobbins report from the Association of University Teachers council meeting 


;hy Paul Fla I her 

An Oxford University professor In is 
| resigned bis post because “the exciting 
1 prospects" of teaching agnail I lire and 
forest sciences have vanished. 

Professor Dunam Pnote. profcvioi 
of forest science, said lie went to 
Oxford in FWl from his post as a 
consiiliant in lami use because he was 
ad rack’d by the prospect of com hiniug 
the teaching ol agriculture and forest 
science in one course. 

The joint course run in Oxford since 
the late 1960s lias now been abolished 
following a recommendation made by 
the University Grants Committee in its 
letters sent nut in July 1 98 I . From next 
year the course will he incorporated in 
a new applied biology degree. 

“I am sure this is an educationally 
retrograde step,” Professor Poore said. 
“The two professions of forestry and 
agriculture have diverged enormously, 
with the result that land use in Britain 
has greatly suffered." 

The course had managed to combine 
theoretical and practical aspects both 


in scient ilic ami economic nsrow, i 

? ,ulAI. |,0 T i, .l J , n | sSc | R ^ 

kt Kepon li.ul commented on tlw 
Ivuehix to tin.- country of teaching ih ( 
two siihjc. ts together. About ViZ 
ilents a y«n used to entei the course 

Professoi Poor- will now lake lipi 
seirnn lellowship at the International 
Instil iite lor I nviromenl.md Develop- 
ment in I oiuIoji. ||c said ivhntevenhe 
meins ol the new applied bialocv 
degree, il did iku interest him. 

I le is also worried about the future 
ot the Commonwealth Institute oi 
Forestry, basal at Oxford for more 
than tit) years. It has been seriously 
affected by Government restriction 
on postgraduate students, and will 
sulfcr furthei with the end of the 
undergraduate degree. Forestry wk 
first taught at Oxford in 1908. 

In line with university policy, the 
chair in forest science will be “frozen' 
once it is vacated by Professor Poore. 
There aic no plans to abolish it, bul it 
will probably be some time before itis 


Lecturers reject 
private funding 


Pensions inequality sparks row 


There was a heated debate on discri- 
minatory pension rules with many 
members objecting to an executive 


introduce pensions In be paid all. or in 
part by the employer: or as u tempor- 


il | j piupyaut iu ihjiu a Utinui uil WflClIJC 

University lecturers (his week over- that Dr Hills "and his buddies" should th l. rules should be chnnged _ 
whelmingly rejected the principle of be forced to reply. , * , °* .^®? on whether em 

private funding behind the recent tfis- As Ann Spooner ( Aston) snid the P‘°y e ® s contributions should tempor 
cussions between Sir Keith Joseph nhiJnsonhv of private universities was a - ri ^ “ e ra^ed to support equal pen 
Secretary of State for Education, and being pm ‘into practice ar Aston! “At », IOII f ^ or - wl ^ owe ^ and wldows . unti 
the vice chancellors of Aston, Durham, the fust meeting wc had with our vice changcd to ret * uirc SI,1,llai 


members objecting to an executive ary expedient, to get members them 
proposal to hold a ballot on whether selves to pay for widowers’ pensions 


. . , 7 , T ■ni.fciiiit «V IIUU «T| IIJ VIUI VILC 

Leicester* Reading, Salford and Strath- chancellor he said it was wrong lo have 
c 'y“ e ' fully tenured staff.” she snirL “Hr hns 


.0 require similar 
. Mr Ron Emmanuel, for ihc execu- 


Clyde. fully tenured staff ” she snid “He has Mr -J* t mr ? a , n " el ' tor ,he execu ‘ the executive wus wrong in i 

Am emergency at the AUT council now said to a dean he wishes to follow i V , e ,V S >■ the deb J nte was not about and tactics. The pension shouk 
meeting or Imperial College, London, the Stanford ideal where the principal u , p ? ,c u y on w,dows Tensions, but for by both employee and e 
proposed by Glasgow, called on the and his or her immediate subordinate a , lu b « t . stnite gy- He said there and this was a wmnable situati 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and choose the up and comma sub lecta and ^ere.three choices; to.hnd out whether said women only formed 1 5 pe 
Pnncipals to declare its opposition to hire the best people Some of the Euro P ea £ law required equality and If the membership of the Uni 
Rnvnrnnnxnlctn ,..k __ Kri Jl 7 . , not. tO change it: (□ eet universities tn Simi'rDnnm.finn CrIi.n,. *„,l 


selves to pay for widowers’ pensions. 

He said the best immediate strategy 
was the third, although in the long term 
il was necessary to change the law. 
However, this might lake five to ten 
years, whereas a ballot would lake 
about 18 months. 

But Vicloriii Fisher, Leicester, said 
the executive wus wrong in principle 
and tactics. The pension should be paid 
for bv both employee and employer 
and this was a wmnable situation. She 


I ri , ^x/yiv , UVIIIW Ul me 

1 v proposals t° destroy the prmcipleof subjects will go out of fashion and they 
Lblicfunding for universities. will sack the people.” 

T\r A niffl Pfl I lin.'flar I laennu r\ mail Cka n iL. 11 


luctani (lint they should fail only be- 
cause of a “reactionary and anti- 
women membership”. 

France Grundy, of Keele, against 
the motion, said:" “l find it repugnant 
that my trade union is going to ask me 
to vote on equal rights. R will give 
people an opportunity to renege on 
their moral responsibility". 

Mr Emmanuel, in reply, said (lit 
AUT was definitely going for i 
“spouse’s pension", and they were w 
talking about justice or morality buia 
pragmatic chance of success. “We do 
not have a hope in hell of making tie 
other side agree to these payments with- 
out a ballot." The motion was carried 


Dr Anita Pollinder (Glasgow) said 
the six vice chancellors would have 
been discussing these new proposals at 
the moment but for the election. They 
were the '‘ugly brainchild" of Dr 


She added that the vice chancellor. 
Professor Frederick Crawford, was 
already putting this into practice with 


Disaffiliation vote 
over South Africa 


Graham Hills, the principal of Strath- 
clyde. “He calls inis freedom but I 


aircaay putting mis into practice with UVCl OUULI1 r \ J 

C n Pl fo W i ich re J uir S d J Council voted overwhelm! 
staff of 345. But Professor Crawford a miita» rm-moik ft-nm »,« r 
‘overkill’’ with new 


was going in for 


Council voted overwhelmingly to dis- 
affllltae formally from the only Interna- 
tional organization for university 


Terms laid down for central 
voluntary redundancy scheme 


would call it certainly a bondaged form Spooner said one department was told 
of freedom which puts universities at it would have to change. It objected 
the mercy of fluctuations in research ns* and was told it would be closed it it did 
perceived by the university, and flue- not. 

matrons in the industrial base itself,” The council condemned the decision 
sneclaimed. to grant a charter to the University 

. j e J" ra , y , de ^ e B at . es disassoci- Cortege at Buckingham as “blatantly 
ated themselves from then vice chan- political”. Delegates agreed it was 
cellor. They said the question had not aimed at preparing the way for privi- 
beendiscussedattheuniversityandthat tizalion along the lines of the “Think 
the motion should be strengthened sc Tank". 

Battle urged over Vandalism 9 


General secretary Diana Warwick, 
said in her first address to a council that 
the union had to fight against the 
mentality of Sir Keith Joseph, who saw 
higher 1 education as a drain on the 
economy. 

His vision was of a few centres of 
excellence, with separate establish- 
ments for|teaching and and a 

few liberal arts colleges thrown in al 
the bottom to placate the Tory wets, 
she said. The union must fight for a full 
and decent education from nursery to 
university. 

She said there was currently an air of 
“exhausted relief” but this was danger- 
ous. The pressure fur cuts had led to 
pressure on tenure. 

. "Wiiar has been the real cost to the 


_ , j uomu organization tor university 

demands for early retirement. Ms academics because of the continued 
Spooner said one department was told membership ofthe University Teachers’ 
it would have to change It objected Association^ of South Africa, 
and was told it would be closed it it did . .. 

not. 11 was the second attempt by the AlIT 

The council condemned the decision ¥ JP)?, ! I? u ,h Ji e ii nt / n,atlona J 

to grant a charter to the University 

Cortege at Buckingham as “blatanilj ““*■ of whIch lt was fl founder 
political”. Delegates agreed it was member ’ 

aimed at prepanng the way for privi- The vote was carried easily despite a 
tization along the lines of the “Think rearguard action by Mr Philip Laldlaw, 
Tank” . a member of the executive, who argued 

that IAUPL bad not been adequately 
11* C’VT’OYtflcbliC'm* supported by the AUT, which Is now to 
v-1 V allUalliSlll explore alternative IntermiUonal orga- 

... nlzallons. 


tain responding positively and imagi- 
natively to economic, social and tech- t T a* » • 
nological change. Calmer voices than UUSUCkinS the 
mine have called it intellectual van- ti? . , ° _ 

daiism.- Warwick mud 

She said the Department of Educa- WoMii . . . 

lion and Science nad sanctioned the ’"arwick University s Industrial Rela- 
cuts in students and staff over the last , 01 } 5 , Resear ch Unit had been corn- 
two years based on bogus predictions y ,he B j m J l in quiry. 

about student numbers. In 1980 the ~”. d . u - d ? ccus 1 ed . tbe unit of 
Goverment had rejected any increases ,^ ias ‘ tbc . inquiry had 

innumbersofmaturestudents, women ltie ,H n,t nnd had corn- 

students, they had ignored the impact n,cn “*® ‘he quality and quantity of its 
of unemployment and saw no need for oul P ut - 

expansion for disadvantaged groups. But Mike Terry, of Warwick, said- 

Latest DES figures showed a higher “Despite the total clearing of our 
participation rate than forecast, and name, a little mud always sticks. I want 
that expansion would go on for longer, to give you the clearest possible state- 
But the Conservatives still did not ment that we have been found not miitv 


vindicated the unit and had corn- 
output” ,he qualily and £ i uantit y of its 

Bul Mike Terry, of Warwick, said: 
“Despite the total clearing of our 
name, a little mud always sticks. I want 


University academics have laid down academics might risk exclusion from 
their terms for a long-term voluntary the scheme after this year, Somemrm' 
severance scheme which the Govern- bers alleged the use of short term con- 
w °V idfund centrally- tracts was on the increase and il was re ' 

• J*® AU r council agreed to curry on jected as a device to circumvent tenure. 

s stt irrruiflE , r ™ . <s*s 

over the past two years. But it made warncd n nev J' •VP®. °L f J w iS 
dear that their operation should be c t u, J r . ncts was 
genuinely voluntary and that belter bcingengugcd for five or len)^ 
compensation should be available for P cn “ ds without any ' fjww 
lecturers under 55. granting tenure. Out of 44 ins mition 

Dr Andrew Taylor, chairman of the Rvt ‘ we *>‘ foimd to ^ ?hem. 

union’s salaries committee, said: “But Sfv i PJ'. e P ,ircti lo ^ ffnute ” hf 
at the end of the day the academic “ a ll,rccl n,,ack on ,cnU ' 

imbalance in the universities, the fact added - 

some of our members are having to . A delegate from one of the 
work too damned hard, voluntary ,an MacFarlane, from Stirling uo 
severance is not a solution. It is only veisity, said they were this week co"! 
something which will help a little bit. sidering whether to take mousin 
The real solution is to restore the cuts.” action because of 1 he refusal F 

The coundl confirmed the union's authonties to negotiate on the iH ■ 
initial hostile reaction to the distribu- The university had refused to W to ' 
non of the “new blood” posts. It agreed Advisory, Conciliation and Arbiinu 
to protest strongly to the University Service on the issue, he added- 
Grants Committee over the balance The University Grants Comma 
between institutions and subject areas, was attacked for failing to nujjf . 

Dr Julian Kindeler (Sheffield and function as a buffer between unive 
tne executive) commented: “This is a ties and the Government. , 
further proof of the attack by the The council repeated its demand 
Government on the way universities are replace the UGC with a “rejjreswwj 


universities of these cuts, thoughtlessly anticipate that there would be yet more 
applied, arbitrarily allocated, and sen- pressure on the universities from this 
selessly partisan? What will be the cost newly indent died demand, new re- 


was attacked for failing to 1 . 
function as a buffer between unive 
ties and the Government. . 

The council repeated its dematw 
replace the UGC with a ‘Te{jr« e >\ 
five and responsible" unive 5 ex- 
council. But it stopped shod oi 
pressing dismay and concent 
aDoointment ot Sir Peter Swmnert 


to the country? This distorted 
approach to scholarship, this Victorian 
emphasis on self-help, this new custe 
system of utilitarian learning will 
seriously impair any possibility of Bri- 


newly indent ified demand, new re- o 1 , 

emits to the middle class arising from OBlBrV 3STCCU 
the expansion in white collar employ- J ° 

ment. 

She also warned of signs of further 
cuts. 


Britons urged not to accept academic jobs in Turkey 


1 name, a little mud always sticks. I want Professor Bill Wallace (executive) council. But it stopped shod of 
■ to 8i v ® you the clearest possible state- commented: “New Blood” represents pressing dismay ana conccni fli 

t ment that we have been found not guilty *001115 percentof the postslost throuah appointment of Sir Peter Swmnerton 

e ofanyoftheaccustions.” early retirement and it is just insum- Dyer as its next chairman. u 

5 ■ ■ the distribution of the posts is Dr Bob Unwin criticized tne 

’ Colors/ further skewtna the system.” bom" refusal of Sir Edward 

n oaiary agreed hirds ™ Uns y blood” posts had current chairman of the UGC, W P 

_ , . , , r,°r!i e cn S iric erineand medi- lish the criteria for the July 1981 c ■ 

Delegates ratified Uw 1983 salary agree- *JJJ» ^‘th the arts and social sciences a “It is hardly just or moral to <* 

EhPh n h playin S .further denui academics to possible redun da " 

board with more for the lower paid. of the game the Govern- cies simply on the say-so of a ^ re ' 

IS in Tlirkpv im- unrepresentative _ and unaccou 1 


British academics have been asked by, students. 

their union not to accept jobs in Turkey' Dr J. M. Hooper (Birmingham) said 

until limits on academic freedom t here; that more than 3 ,50OTurkish academics 
have been lifted. The council noted had been sacked or forced to resign. A 
"with concern” that the British Council 1 former member of Birmingham Uni- 
had been helping I he Turkish Govern- versity had been sentenced to eighty 
ment to recruit staff and called for an years in prison fur publishing a book 
end to repression of academics and which displeased the regime. 


• Council was warned of allegations 
that n Cultural attache from the Iraqi 
embassy was approaching registrars for 
the names of Iraqi academics and 
students in Britain. 

They urged university authorities to 
check the bona tides of Iraqi students 
with gTeal care. 


V . wnicn was im- unrepresentative ana unavw^-- . 
Kri H d throu S h the UGC in 1981,” cabal. We should once again ask in 
M, ■ current holder of the office 

wlm uni!!!? Sullen (Birmingham), accordance with the norms ™ ? r ^ u b- 
S MTh “ er el «ted to the executive, sionnlism. We should sny: ’Doi l P 

sicnitfi 
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Lecturers teach ‘too little’ with books 


by Paul Flather 

Further education teachers are accused 
of seriously underrating the import- 
ance of books nnd relying too heavily 
on college hand-outs in a report 
produced for the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The report says that despite the 
industriousness of lectures and the 
enterprise of publishers which have 
kept the further education sector 
reasonably well supplied, present prac- 
tices "leave too much to chance". 

The report was written by a working 
party drawn from 10 leading publishing 
nouses from the University College 
and Professional Publishers Council 
and the Educational Publishers Coun- 
cil, to explain to publishers “the great 




tide of change" sweeping further 
education. 

"Can the enormous duplication of 
effort and the equally enormous effort 
of duplication that the present system 
entails really he justified, and caii it go 
on indefinitely? it asks. 

It states that those concerned with 
the direction and day-to-day running of 
further education seem to nave shown 
too little interest in the question of 
whether or not students can actually 
buy or otherwise obtain, books nnd 
other learning materials needed for 
their courses. 

The report also discusses “the con- 
siderable diversity of practice not to 
say confusion" surrounding the ques- 
tion of who pays for students’ course 
books in local authorities as well as 
colleges. 


Mr Kenneth Pinnuck, educational 
director of John "Murray (Publishers) 
Ltd and chnirmnu of the working party, 
said there was a quite unhealthy re- 
liance oil duplicated material, whicli 
was sometimes of excellent but some- 
times of poor standard. 

He said the working party contained 
many publishers deeply Involved in 
further education. It had also discussed 
the issues with a wide range of repre- 
sentatives in the sector, including the 
technical bodies. 

The report reviews the great changes 
in further education, including (he 
growth of vocational education, the 
shift towards tertiary colleges, the 
arrival of new technology nnd the 
Open Tech, and changes in distance 
learning. 



The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education snid lecturers hnd been 
forced to duplicate more than they 
liked in the few years because of 
education cuts. Mrs Jnncy Rees, Nat- 
flie’s education secretary, said: “If they 
had the money, proper learning tools 
could be provided." 

Further anti Continuing Education, a 
working party report, price £5. from 
the Publishers Association, 19 Bedford i 
Square, London WCIB 3HJ. I 

• Publishers have written to the lead- 
ers of the main political parties asking 
for assn ran ces that funds for library 
spending in schools, colleges and uni- 
versities will be increasecL University 
library spending has fallen 55 per cent 
during the last two Governments. 

National 

fervour 

Norwegian students In Edinburgh cele- 
brated their country’s national day 
with a procession along Princes Street, 
followed by traditional Norwegian 
dancing in Princes Street Gardens. 

There are more than 1 00 Norwegians 
studying In Edinburgh and most are at 
Hcriot-Wiitt University. 

The president or the Norwegian Stu- 
dents Association, Mr Arne Lnen, a 
second-year business organization stu- 
dent at Hcrlnt-Watt, said: “Edinburgh 
is the only capital city outside Oslo that 
gives permission to Norwegians to cele- 
brate our national day with a proces- 
sion ulong Its main street."' 


HMIs give 
Plymouth 
thumbs up 


Astronomers YTS should train for the 


A team of Her Majesty’s inspectors 
have confirmed the high uualiLy of 
specialist courses at Plymouth 
Polytechnic following an investigation 
into environmental science education. , 

The inspectors visited the j 
polytechnic in 1982 for the first of a 
senes of visits as part of un inquiry into 
the state of environmental science as a 
course subject in higher education and 
into the way it was being taught at 
institutions. 

They looked not only at the BSc in 
environment science degree but also at 
a wide range oF other disciplines with 
which it is linked, such as civil en- 
gineering and architecture. Dr Ken- 
neth Angus, acting head of the depart- 
ment, said the inspectors’ report was 
verycomplimentary. 

"There 'was a sense in which we did 
feel that we were being put under the 
spotlight by the visit although it is 
recognized that we run prominent 
courses in this field. But as it turned 
out, the inspectors were very suppor- 
tive. They interpreted environmental 
science in a very wide sense which took 
[hem outide the specific department," 
he said. 

The quality of the work done and the 
development of appropriate resources 
on campus were highlighted, with 
particular reference to the waterborne 
resources of the polytechnic. The stu- 
dent academic and social life was 
considered by the inspectors to be 
strong. 

.The inspectors praised the priority 
given to staff to concentrate on course 
development and evaluation. 

The polytechnic’s research work was 
Men to represent a significant con- 
tribution to the growing body of know- 
ledge of applied environmental scien- 
ces. 


put faith 
in the stars 

European astronomers held their 
breath yesterday In anticipation of the 
launch of the X-ray satellite Exnsat. 
The European Space Agency's latest 
scientific observatory, first proposed in 
1970, should pul European X-ray astro- 
nomers in the forefront for the rest of 
the 1980s. 

Ironically, one reason the Exosat 
mission took so long to get under 
way was the agency's wish that the 
satellite should be launched on the 
European-built rocket Arlane. But the 
last launch of Arlane In September left 
two satellites lost in the ocean after a 
system failure. Scientists then pressed 
the ESA to ask the American National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency to look 
after Exosat to avoid further delays. 

The ESA's council finally agreed to 
do tills in February and the launch on 
an American rocket was set for this 
week from Ihc Vandenberg air force 
base In California. 

Exosat Is the second major scientific 
satellite launch of the year, following 
the joint British-American-Dutch in- 
fra-red astronomical satellite which has 
been in orbit since January. The in- 
terest in the new satellite can be gauged 
from the file of over 500 proposals for 
observations made in the first six 
months of Exosot’s working life. 

This Is many more observations 
than the Instruments can handle so 
son, but it should operate for at least 
three vearslf it attains Its planned orbit. 

The craft carries three sets of detec- 
tors, one of them designed by a tean 
including astronomers at Leicester Uni- 
versity. Between them they will cover 
X-ray sources of differing intensities. 

The information they send back will 
help boost a field of observations which 
only goes back lo 1962, when the first 
X-ray signals from outside the solar 
system were recorded. 


dole, says report 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Youth Training Scheme participants 
should be educated for unemployment 
;is well as for jobs, the Sussex Universi- 
ty-based Institute of Manpower Stu- 
dies advocates in a new report. 

The report Training for Skill Own- 
ership: Learning to Take it With You 


ers/up: Learning to latte it witn You 
whicn was produced by an IMS team 
headed bv Mr Christopher Hayes is to 
be published, probably next month, by 


With You 


headed by Mr Christopher Hayes is to 


the Manpower Services Commission 
which ordered the work. 

The proposals are centered on II 
occupational training groups each with 
a mam purpose and designed to ensure 
that young people can take their skills 
and use them in and out of employ- 
ment. 

The 1 1 groups cover administrative, 
clerical and office services; agriculture, 
horticulture, forestry and fisheries, 
craft and design; installation, mainte- 
nance and repair; technical and scien- 
tific, manufacturing and assembly; 
processing; food preparation and ser- 
vice; personal service and sales; com- 
munity and health services and trans- 
port services. 

Each trainee will be expected to 
become competent in one of those 


groups but should also experience 
another. The tenm believes that during 
the nine months training it will be 
necessary for cneh trainee lo learn at 
least three di lie rent johs belonging to 
the Same grouping. 

My Hayes believes it is vital lo 
realize that skills should be vested in 
the trainee, so that he/she is able to 
deploy and redeploy these in unfamil- 
iar circumstances and hecomes “the 
carrier of industrial flexibility”. 

But to ensure that young people can 
cope with unemployment the (cam has 
identified a set of competencies which 
training must provide. These are per- 
sonal survival, exercising citizenship 
(for example knowing how to claim 
benefits) now to set up n business, 
ability to participate in leisure activities 
and learning how to participate in] 
further education. 

Whether the recommendations are 
adopted as the basis for next year's 
YTS will depend essentially On the 
reaction oF the programme's managing 
agents during 1983/84. Their views on 
the IMS report as well as on other 
proposals for core activities, currently 
being considered by the MSC. are to be 
sought during that period. 


Get down to basics, says unit 


Cambridge in 
computer 
centre bid 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Cambridge University plans to become 
a partner in an industrial consortium 
which is bidding to take over the 
Department of Industry's Computer- 
Aided-Dcsign Centre. 

The CADCentre, which is in Cam- 
bridge, has been for sale for a year as 
part of the DoFs policy of privatizing 
its research establishments. But 
although it is one of Britain's leading 
producers of computer programs for 
controlling industrial design and pro- 
duction the department has had trou- 
ble finding a buyer. 

The stumbling block lias been the 
centre's financial record - with a £2in 
deficit last year and projection of a 
£1.5m loss this year. Firms have been 
reluctant lo invest in expensive new 
computer systems in the recession, in 
spite of handsome Government sub- 
sidies. and the CADCentrc's work has 
generated more polite interest than 
revenue. 

However, the Do! is now poised lo 
accept a £lm hid for the centre from an 
industrial consortium including the 
computer company IC'L. u computer 
bureau and an engineering fimi. C' tun- 
bridge University has now agreed to 
join this group, pulling up 15 per cent 
of the capital, with 1CL taking the 
largest share at 40 per cent. 

The university's share will come 
from two colleges, Trinity and St 
John's, both of which have a history of 
investment in high-technology ven- 
tures. Trinity, in particular, has close 
links with the Cambridge science park, 
one of the first in the country. 

The colleges want to see the CAD- 
Centre continue and decided to seek 
entry into the consortium when it was 
clear that industrial bucking would be 
available. They hope il will lend lo 
academic links between the university 
and a centre of expertise in new 
technology, us well as returning si 
profit. 

Final purchase details should be 
agreed by the end of this month. 

1 provided the Dol accepts conditions 
tor sale of existing programs. The 
i buyers hope the centre can show a 
profit in two or three years' time. 

i - — — ■ — - 

Poly union 
opens its ranks 

The non-TUC Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers has opened its 
ranks to lecturers in other public sector 
higher education colleges. 

A change in the constitution has 
given members in institutes of higher 
\ education and other colleges equal 
membership rights with the 
polytechnics. 

But the 3.0on-menihcr association, 
which has been locked in bitter rivalry 
with the National Association ot 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, denies it has made the 
change lo boost its recruitment. 

Its chief executive. Mrs Maureen 
Douglas, said: “We have had 

approaches front staff at higher educa- 


Universities have ‘double’ vision 

The universities' view of themselves intellectual excellence: Oxbridge and 
pas fluctuated wildly between being an Edinburgh. J560 to I9S3, Professor 
intellectual liberator and an authorita- Stone said learning had not always 
rum dictator of established wisdom.' been the prime aim of university 
jWdingiQ Professor Lawrence Slone education. He agreed with the seven- 
°p“ticeton University. teenth century educationist John 

Professor Stone was speaking at a Locke who defined education's first 
conte fence celebrating Edinburgh priorities hs the inculcation of virtue, 
mversUy’s 400th anniversary on 7 lie wisdom and good manners, 
fliverj/rv in society, past, present and “These educational ideals are a far 
255- “, e added that historically uni- cry from the virtual abandonment at 
cremes had rarely seen themselves as Oxbridge today of attempts to incul- 
: ’ . 8 out to encourage a spirit of free cate virtue, wisdom or good manners, 
X7: and the intensive concentration on a. 

. . , , “J 1 ? .paper. Social control and single narrowly specialized field. 


Every local education authority should 
have' a development plan for adult 
basic education, which should be pro- 
vided free to students of nil ages, the 
annual Adult Literacy and Basic Skills 
Unit conference henrd. 

Mr Alan Wells, director of ALBSU, 
said: “lt cannot be right that the level 
of resources including staff differ so 
widely from area to area. Where one 
■ local authority lias one or two full-time 
| staff coordinating provision across the 
authority, others of similar size and 
population have perhaps three or four 
hours per week for essentially the same 
tasks. Can both he examples of good 
practice?" 

Good practice was the subject of the 
conference and the accompanying dis- 
cussion document Organizing Provi- 
sion: Good Practice in Adult Literacy 
and Basic Skills. The document says 
that as a young service, basic education 
must be conscious of how il is to 
develop. 

It must have a student -centred 
approach, and students must be con- 
sulted on the curriculum, their aims, 
and their progress monitored. Classes 
should be available throughout the 


year nnd in a building which was 
publicly known as a centre for basic 
educntlon. 

The document was drawn up by an 
ALBSU advisory group mainly com- 
prising local authority basic education 
workers and organizers. It recom- 
mends minimum ratios of one full-time 
organizer for every 7fi-9t),00H adults, 
and class ratios of one tutor for every 
six to eight students. 

No students should have lo pay. not 
because of any organizational costs but 
on principle, saia Mr Wells. “We felt 
that basic education was such a basic 
right in our society that it should be 
available free of charge." 

But leaching basic education should 
not receiving basic pay or working in 
busic accommodation , lie added. Bur- 
nham scale payments for busic educa- 
tion staff diu not reflect the skills they 
had and needed. 

Organizing Provision: Good Practice 
in Adult Literacy and Basic Skills, free 
from the Adult Literacy and Basic 
Skills Unit, Kingsbourne House, 229/ 
231 High Holborn, London WCtV 
7DA. 


tion colleges over the past year who 
feel no other union can support their 
interests as well us we can. We do not 
intend to chanpe our name or the fact 
that polytechnic teachers come first. It 
is just that higher education colleges do 
not feel they are being supported." 

So far. the association claims, four 
colleges have set up local branches. 
Thcv are al Garnett College, Seal- 
Hay ne Agricultural College, the Col- 
lege of Nautical Studies at Warsash, 
[Southampton, and South West Lon- 
|don College. 

"Mr Tom Appleton, from Garnett 
College, wns elected to APT's execu- 
tive at the tin nun I council meeting 
which approved the constitutional 
changes Iasi week. Previously lecturers 
outside the polytechnics could join 
APT but were not allowed to vote. 

Natfhe is unlikely to be deeply 
concerned by the development - re- 
garding it as evidence that APT lias 
failed to make the impact some leaders 
privately feared it might in the 
polytechnics. 

APT chairman Mr Joe Powell told 
the council however: "APT may be 
said to have reached maturity and 
reports circulated about its imminent 
demise have been grently exagger- 
ated.” 
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from Gcolf Marien 

MELBOURNE 
Australian vice chancel lors have called 
for nil early retire men t scheme to 
improve employment prospects for 
voimg academics and even out the age 
bulge in higher education staffing. 

In a submission to the Universities 
Council, the body which makes recom- 
mendations to the Tertiary Education 
Commission, the vice chancellors call 
for a grunts scheme to encourage 
academics to retire early at a cost of 
AS 1 2m a year over the next three 
years. 

They say that if a scheme similar to 
that operating in Britain was adopted, 
nil nve rage payment of A $80. IX III 
would he made to each academic nil 


AS25.UI10 .1 year is put at A$6.25m. 

As well us these proposals, the 
submission points out tlmt the govern- 
ment's intention to provide 8,(100 new 
.student places over the triclinium 
would create 500 to 601 1 new teaching 

f iosis. The vice chancellors assume (fun 
muling for these extra appointment; 
would come from money already in 
jected to support the additional stu- 
dents. 


niece, lins been closed down iinle- 
. finitely. 

This time the closure is the climax to 
one of the worst outbreaks of campus 


Their submission paints a gloomy .violence the country has ever seen, 
picture of the decline in higher eiluca- As usual, a trivial incident sparked i 
lion over the lust few years. Between all off. A student, charged with insult 
|97y and Jy«2, for instance, the mini- ing his hostel warden's wife, was Rivet 
hers nf (caching and research staff 30 days to move to another hostel. A 
decreased by some 350. or 3 per cent, soon as he had moved out. lhre< 


nn nve rage payment of ASSO.UdU w j„| e (| lc student load increased, lead- 
ivouUI he made to each academic un j n g j 0 a gradual worsening of student- 
retirement. with adjustments In allow s(nff r . ltjos fron , j].7 in 197M to 12.4 in 


for length of service, number of years 
to retiring age and present salary scale. 

The vice chancellors say: “The 
retirement during the 19K5-87 tricn- 
ilium of one third or those now aged 55 
und over would result in a payment to 
ahnut I5<> sniff eaeh year, and (he total 
cost over the biennium would he in the 
order of A$3f»ni." 

They argue that universities are 
facing a serious prohlem over staffing 
age profiles. Because of the large 
number of younger stuff - only 25 per 
cent are over the age of 50 - the very 
low retirement rales and minimal num- 
bers of extra posts being created, 
opportunities for younger scholars to 
ootiiin academic posts are extremely 
limited. 

Unless act ion is taken to create more 
employment opportunities in higher 
education, a generation of highly qual- 
ified scholars could move away from 
research or could be lost to Australian 
universities, the submission says. 


1982. 

There was a substantial decline in 
the number of tutorial staff. Between 
1977 and 1982. the number of full time 
equivalent tutorial staff in state univer- 
sities fell from 2,217 to 1 ,824. a decline 
of 18 per cent. 

In discussing government proposals 
to increase the participation of young 
people in higher education, the vice 
chancellors argue that this should not 
occur at the expense of mature age 
students who now constitute a signifi- 
cant proportion of enrolments in uni- 
versities and colleges of advanced 
education. Additional places must be 
provided within the university system 
and these might best he nindc available 
mainly in the smaller and newer uni- 
versities and in (he humanities, the 
natural and social sciences, and the 
sophisticated technologies such as 
computing and engineering. 


As usual, a trivial incident sparked it 
all off. A student, charged with insult- 
ing his hostel warden's wife, was given 
30 days to move to another hostel. As 
soon ns he had moved out, three 
leaders of the university students’ 
union broke open the lock of his old 
room and reinstalled him In it. 

When they were expelled for having 
done this, the union besieged the vice 
chancellor, the rector and the acting 
registrar in the vice chancellor's resi- 
dence for two days and abused and 
humiliated them. 

The police were called in to rescue 
them. The police said the students had 
gone beyond the bounds of legitimate 
protest and were illegally confining 
them. Doctors found the three officials 
had very high blood pressure and were, 
dehydrateaas a result of their ordeal. 



Student demonstrations are a common event in India 

After the police had left the campus, their homes. The police were called in 


After the police had left the campus, 
the students went on the rampage. The 
homes of teachers and professors were 
attacked and stonea because the 
teachers’ association had backed the 
administration. Teachers were beaten 
up and their wives and children 
' Boused, terrorized and forced tn flee 


again and have stayed. Some 350 men 
and women have been arrested. 

Following the university's closure, 
students staying in hostels have been 
asked to leave. But the students' union 
says its members will not go and will 
resist eviction peacefully. 


FBI to stamp Technology leaks prompt 

out mail-order US clampdown on exist visas 

Hinlnm^K front E. Patrick Me Qua id In a weekly newspaper sent to the 

UipiUIIlCio WASHINGTON Stanford teaching staff, Mr Michael 


universities, the submission says. The vice chancellors say that finan- 

The vice chancellors also call for r clnl stringencies have considerably re- 
system of postdoctoral fellowships to be duced the universities’ capacity to 
established to provide a “holding reser- support a broad general programme ol 
voir" to help young people of excep- basic research activities and to help 
tlonaV merit and promise wishing to young researchers beginning a career 
pursue an academic career but unable in research. They calf for increases in 
to obtain a position in the short term, special research grants of A$8m in 
The eventual cost of such scheme 1985, ASlOm in 1986, and A$12m in 
allowing for the progressive introduc- 1987 and additional funds to help tjicm 
t ion of 50 new n wards a year, tenable up buy and use large items of equip- 
to a maximum of five years and worth ment. 

New biotech institute 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 

— .■ — - — (he chief law enforcement agency wlth- 

clnl stringencies have considerably re- in the American Justice ministry, In- 
duced the universities’ capacity to (ends to shut down 38 “diploma mills" 
support a broad general programme of where thousands of individuals have 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

... . „ WASHINGTON TaksHr.nn assistant professor of opera- 
The United States is to attempt to curb t j ons research, wrote that in return fix 
the exh of hundreds of millions of scicntific d;ita of significant military 
dollars worth of technical data by and economic worth, American scho- 
denying exit visas to suspicious visi- ||(rsh had received “Soviet garbage 

'°The state department said the policy ^PM .Uhdct <*“ labe ' of * 

was aimed at controlling leaks of nirk(ld fnr academic trade, 

sensitive military .technology, which 


from Mark Gerson 

MONTREAL 
The Canadian government will build a 
$61m biotechnology research institute 
in Montreal. The institute, to be oper- 
ated by the National Research Coun- 
cil, will concentrate its research on 
animal diagnostic chemicals and vac- 
cines, bacterial ore leaching, pest con- 
trol, and genetic engineering. 

Tne laboratory is expected to open 
by late 1985 ana employ 60 scientists 
and 120 technicians, university and 
industry, researchers will also have 
access to its facilities. 

Canada recently decided not to bid 
'Ur 




Student loan plan for prisoners I cuted, but the FBI will notify school 

A system of sludent loans may be programme. They point to a 1980 study 

introduced to help prisoners in Canada of prison students that showed that ma y 11181 ers kito their own 

who want to follow university-level only 14 per cent of the men who took 

courses. Inmates will no longer be courses were at least eight months Also under Investigation Is a phoney 
entitled to free tuition next year when lapsed back Into crime. The national accreditation agency which confirmed 
federal funds for the university offer- recidivism rate in 51 per cent. the validity of fake degrees when guspl- 

ings are withdrawn in a cost cutting There were 232 inmates who took clous employers or government officials 
move: advantage of the programme this year Inquired after them. The diploma mills 

University and prison officials have at an average cost to tne government of generally consist of mailboxes. Charges 
expressed concern atlhe prospects of n- £3,500 per prisoner; The courses are carry penalties of up to five years In 
debt load that would discourage in-! offered at nine federal penilehtnries prison and a $1,000 fine for each 
inales who might benefit from the and four Cunadian universities. violation. 


acquired spurious academic creden- 
tials. 

The colleges advertise that they offer 
"non-traditlonal” degrees but the FBI 
says it will seek charges under federal 
mall and wire fraud statutes 'against 
them. An agent with the bureau’s office 

In Charlotte, North Carolina, said that 

the records from 29 mail-order colleges 
LHUiC had been seized already as a result of a 

ogy centre, but the government still two-yw undercover Investigation, 
considers biotechnology “crucial to Several more Indictments arc likely 
Canada’s ability to compete intern- before the case is concluded, 
tionally," accorchng to David John- ^ diplomas, which carry a full 

academic transcript, have raid for 
development und science and tech- about $lf000 each. According to the 

noiogy. FBI they are available In virtually every 

_ K , . . , _ academic discipline Including medicine 

The National Biotechnology Re- ^ j aw 
search Institute is part of a $290ir ’ 

economic development programme Among those purchasing the fictl- 
that has set up 15 research centres in clous credentials are teachers and gov- 
various deals accross the country, eminent officials. Most often the de- 
Among the centres announced to date irces, which do not require taking a 
are o 510.5m robotics centre north of single course, are used to obtain a pay 
Montreal and an institute for manufac- rise. 

Individuals who have purchased the 
- fraudulent documents wlft not be prose- 


were lost mainly through commercial but their' scientific creden- 

rather than academic : ventures, it was uT"%ie crUcri 3 included party 
unlikely, said an official , that many j j, “ideological reliability' 1 a nd 
^l 0r XH^ Pr eSS0rS W factors such « their willingness to 

adversely affected. denounce dissident colleagues, accord- 

Some visiting scientists from the ■ t0 hjs report . A s n result, most 
Soviet Union and the People s Repub- vi g tprs were '“colourless figures, un- 
ite of China would be issued restricted known t0 the sc j en tific community ■ 
visas, said the state department. Uni- D hoc h „ pn m |xed 

versities hosting theses visitors might Prcdtctnl hi ty* lh "f , i ourna lism 

be required to mini I ff ttgi, M ftg. end at oiher unlvedj 

of research universities molecular 
ed that such a policy 9 nccr , Ins,llutc t - ol f d "3.J: ‘ Lm 
mise their tradition of Times 11,5,1 a „ 

| om years back "was really h one » ; 

say the nature nf street" while scholars elsewhere na 
lange with the Soviets a PP laudcd lhcir Soviet colleges. , 
loc countries will prob- Ironically, both the American a 
ge as a result of the Chinese governments L{ 

ly exchanges with China announced the signing ot tom 1 
tern European nations scientific exchange P ro u ^“V n 2 |' 
trdized, however. bringing the total between them 10 . 

of the government ac- The Chinese prime minister, M 
imatician at Stanford Zhao Ziyang, said he hoped the 
o emigrated from the nolosicaf cooperation would row 
in 1977, has caused a “the existing obstacles" between 
barging that the bulk of two nations, a reference to lus gp " 1 , 
lies visiting the US are ment's decision to cancel most ctuiw 
than KGB-approved and sports exchanges with the Am , 
r worse, spies whose icans because of the US governing 

c In ctaA A j . liliz-nl <301/1101 a 


and report on any violations of their 
travel documents. Already administra- 
tors at a variety of research universities 




courses. Inmates will no longer be 
entitled to free tuition next year when 
federal funds for the university offer- 
ings are withdrawn in a cost cutting 
move: 

University and prison officials have 


hands. 

Also under Investigation is a phoney 
accreditation agency which confirmed 
the validity of fake degrees when suspi- 
cious employers or government officials 


have complained that such a policy 
would compromise their tradition of 
academic freedom. 

Observers say the nature of 
academic exchange with the Soviets 
i and Eastern bloc countries will prob- 
ably not change as a result of the 
policy. Scholarly exchanges with China 
r and some western European nations 
| could be jeopardized, however. 

_ Independent of the government ac- 
tion, a mathematician at Stanford 
University who emigrated from the 
Soviet Union in 197/, has caused a 
minor stir by charging that the bulk of 
Soviet academics visiting the US are 
nothing more than KGB-approved 


nothing more than KGB-approved 

ideologists, or worse, spies whose icans because of the US eovernm"' 1 " 
single mission is to stem American decision to grant political asylum 
know-how. defecting tennis player. 

Soviet studies cash drive urged 

10 thc - would remain ^tainted by go*'* 
h^n^SES' * { Vjt . h , ur . Hartman, ment interests. He cited an errone 
, 1 m- i egl8 !crt 0n be * ore report predicting the Soviet jJ . 
ingress to establish a J50m endow- would run out of oil. prepared 


Inquired after them. The diploma mills 
generally consist of mailboxes. Charges 


violation. 


from Hasan Akhtnr 

ISLAMABAD 
Pakistan’s Nobel prizewinner and out- 
standing physicist. Dr Abdus Salam, 
has deplored the apathy of the Islamic 
states towards promoting science und 
technology, which Is essential for de- 
velopment. . 

Dr Salem spends most purt of lus 


time outside Pakistan, and many Mus- 
lims do not regard him a “true believ- 
er" because oiriis Ahmcdi beliefs. But 


he was in the country recently to spenk 
at the ministerial standing committee 
of thc organization of Islamic Confer- 
ence on Science and Technology. 


tt l ■ j i a j a m a Jl i lo cswuusfi a 550m endow- would run out of oil. prepare flU J . 

Islamic apathy towards technology deplored rJSsa= gssSSass^^SS 

Dr Salam pointed out that the Musibn world’s lack of interest in ratoaSttes** toex P ancl theirfund ‘ pie. University sch ol rurs , c ° a t 
unanimous decision of the Islamic acquiring modem education. The amba«adnr n, U /i» m ■ ^dependent work, had anr « ^ 

summit held in Lahore I, and i>,Ustan's own record is poor oad duSg S raerttan maftoi dWerenl conclusions 
reaffinncii by the Taif Islamic summit ihe literacy rate is about 23 per cent, fifth anniversary of t 5'.? y ull j" 1Hte,y P rove J d c ° rrect / fhe fund 

in 1981, to establish a $1 billion fund Even fewer people go on to highe fim SSS7ceVS f H^ U, ^ f , th ! e M one y raised tbrough the tu' 
for a proposed Islamic science founda- education. ' 8 8 ' M. m ' drive, explained Mr Goldman. ^ 

tion. remained unfulfilled. This was Opening a three-day ministerial served ns n hfls ^ used to endow senior fc,1 ° lay 

because or the lack of interest shown by meeting m Islamabad , ^General Zia i st^yinstitute^oth Ii°i5 Cf re § 10nR J Programmes and create an oppoj 111 ^ 

most of the wealthy Islamic States. recalled the spectacular strides taken in and ^ Journalists, government, and pn 

I le said that compared to the prop- scienliFiC and technological advance^ used the mnherarv Tf 0 ™ at H “ rvard vate-sector specialists to study a 
osed $1 billion, only $ 16m had been meat by South Korea. K vard for a year. .. qe|cCta 

collected for the Islanuc Science The Islamic ministers committee the institutes Droornm™° stren 8 then Another programme woul ^!! Jijsts 

Foundation. About $ 15m came trom adopted a declaration expressing hope Mr , variety of junior professors, spec j 

Saudi Arabia and $1 m from Pakistan, that the Islamic world would catch up director of ih? rj P? Jman ’ de puty in sociology or political sc, ?J c *t] ale d 

General Zia. Pakistan’s president ivith the advanced nations by the end o? the retrain ,hcm ™ e3CpertS S h£5 

has also expressed dismay over the the century. - ■ Znl l?! " 1 ' 1 ' f ° r univ ^i- Soviet studies. They would becon 

iy sponsored scholarship because it “instant Soviet experts" he said. 


Dr Salam pointed out that the Musibn world’s lack of interest in 
unanimous decision of the Islamic acquiring modem education, 
summit held in Lahore in 1,974 and Pakistan’s own record is poor and 
reaffinncii by the Taif Islamic summit ihe literacy rate is about 23 per cent, 
in 1981, lo establish a $1 billion fund Even fewer people go on lo higher 
for a proposed Islamic science founda- education. 

tion, remained unfulfilled. This was Opening a three-day ministerial 
because or the lack of interest shown by meeting in Islamabad, General Zia 
most of I lie wealthy Islamic Stutes. recalled the spectacular strides taken in 
He said that compared to the prop- scientific ajio technological advance- 
osed $1 billion, only Slum had been meat by South Korea, 
collected for the Islamic Science The Islamic ministers commit fpfi 
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from Guy Neave 

PARIS 

New protests greeted this week’s intro- 
duction of the Higher Education 
Guideline law in the National Assem- 
bly just as the militant students, 
appeared to be running out of steam. 

The number of demonstrations and 
participants had fallen dramatically. 
And tne nature of the demonstrators 
had changed too. Rarely had France 
seen such well-dressed protesters. The 
number of blazers, silk scarves and 
tweed-skirts - very unusual in French 
universities - was amazingly high. 

The medical students decided to end 
their three month strike nt n meeting in 
Rouen of delegates from 44 university 
medical centres with a vote of 1 1,132 to 
6,613. 


This gave the government time be- 
fore the assembly debate to prepare an 
amendment to the controversial De- 
cember 1982 law which triggered the 
strike. The assembly hud voted 
through the introduction of a selective 
examination at the end of the sixth year 
of studies to determine their right to 
training lo become specmlisls. 

There is also growing distaste for the 
part played by party political student 
unions - partly those on the right in 
leading student demonstrations. In the 
early days, the Comite des Etudiants 
Liberaux de France, close to the young 
Giscardians and the anti Marxist Un- 
ion Nationale InterunivcTsitaire made 
the running. This Is now coming under 
fire. 

The feeling is growing among certain’ 
sections of the student world that some 


w “ j 1 . |i|p: 

placed between stu- O i.llllsM' ; " 

political opportunism . Ilir-iT' *5r:-rJ S— . 


Reagan increases cash 
for black colleges 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

WASHINGTON 
America’s historically all-black colleges 
and universities received significant’ 
increases in federal support during 
1982, according to Mr Terrell Bell, the 
secretary for education. He said in- 
creases totalling $19.6m, which repre- 
sent a 3.6 per cent hike over the 
previous year's allocations, are a result 
of President Reagan's executive order 
that his department boost support for 
these institutions. 

The nation's 102 “historically black" 
institutions received a record $564. 5m 
in federal aid, the bulk of which came 
directly from the department of educa- 
tion. 

Elsewhere, however, the adminis- 
trations^ record on civil rights Is under 
sharp attack. The National Association 
for the Advancement of Coloured 
People, the largest minority advocacy 
group in the country, has asked con- 
gress to dramatically cut the budget of 
the justice department’s civil rights 
agency. 

The NAACP said the agency had 
ignored its legal responsibilities, call- 
ing it n “department of injustice” in the 
way it handled race discrimination 
investigations. The NAACP called for 
the redistribution of the agency's civil 
rights enforcement duties among other 
federal agencies, including the depart- 
ment of education's own civil rights 
division. 

A . iudicianr committee reporting td 
tne House of Representatives rejected 
those proposals, however, and voted to 
endorse full authorization of the 
5-1. 2m Mr Reagan has proposed that 
agency receive. Debate is not over. 


however, as the issue must still go 
before the full house and the Senate. 
The head of the justice department’s 


controversy. At Amherst College last 
month he gave a speech in which he 
said the use of racial quotas was 
morally unjust and has led to the 
“creation of a kind of racial spoils 
system In America, fostering competi- 
tion not only among individual mem- 
bers of contending groups, but among 
the groups themselves.'' 

Representatives from a variety of 
minority advocacy groups contend, 
however, that Mr Reynolds' remarks 
were intended to pit them against each 
other in. a scheme to “divide and 
conquer." 

The fate of continued funding fori 
junior colleges operated by American 
Indian tribes must wait for considera- 
tion by the full house because Mr 
Reagan opposes the legislation. Ear- 
lier approved by the house education 
and labour committee, the bill would! 
provide $5m to help the tribes build 
college endowments and start new 
construction projects. To speed up 
authorization, thc bill was brought to 
the house under special procedures 
requiring a two-thirds approval in 
order to pass. But the measure didn’t 
gain enough support after Mr John 
Erlenborn, a republican from Illinois, 


informed the house that Mr Reagan 
was opposed to it . Now it must wait for 
consideration under usual procedures 


when its chances of passing are better 
because it would only require a majority 
vole. 


Dollar-a-donor raises $35,000 


A Canadian university has raised more 
than $35,000 by appealing to women 
across the nation to contribute a dollar 
each. Officials at Mount Saint Vincent 
University, Halifax hope to raise $lm 
tor scholarships Ana research on 
women s issues, which has also 
attracted donations from the United 
Stales. 

. Development officer Lynne Ther- 
iault said: “As Canada's only universi- 
ty primarily concerned with the educa- 
tional needs of women, we feel it is 
important to call on women through- 
out the country". 

Raising money without the benefit 
ot an old boys' network" is difficult, 
university president Margaret Ful-' 

n - It isn’t that we don’t have 


prominent graduates, but this is a small 
university and there aren’t nearly as 
many. The other factor^ we have to 
consider is that our graduates are 
mainly women. They just can’t write as 
many big cheques.’’ 

In conjunction with a fund drive. 
Mount Saint Vincent officials are cata- 
loguing the more than 2,000 organiza- 
tions and individuals who have re- 
sponded and intend to compile the : 
most up-to-date network of women's 
resources in the country. “We look 
upon thc project as our first instalment 
to pay off our debt to the thousands of 
Canadian women, many of whoml 


never heard of our university before 
now. who are sending in their dollars toll 
us," said Lynne Fulton. j 


distance must he placed between stu- 
dent protest and political opportunism 
of the right. 

Some student leaders arc seeking to 
organize a movement independent of 
both official left-wing student unions nnd 
the right-wing fringe groups. They 
hope to launch a new movement 
grouped around the opposition to the 
Higher Education Guideline Bill. 
Whether they succeed, is doubtful. 
The end of the academic year, the 
prospect of the long vacation and 
despite threats from some elements 
among the professorate, examinations 
-all are powerful demobilizes. 

Last week’s recriminations - a con- 
stant feature of French student politics 
- could well be the calm before the 
. awaited uproar as the parliamentary 
debate begins. 


Arabs protest , 
over Israeli 
loans scheme 

from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 
Proposals for generous loans and scho- 
larships for students who served in thc 
Israeli defence forces or live in de- 
velopment towns have led lo protests 
among Arabs at high schools and 
.colleges. 

Israeli Arabs tend not to serve in the 
army and do not live in development 
towns, so they will have to pay obout 

30.000 Israeli shekels in tuition fees 
-this year, (about £500). 

Amar Muslah, a representative of the 
Arab high school pupils, said nt 11 
demonstration in Nazareth that thc 

22.000 Arab high school pupils had 
decided to join the student protests at! 
the university because the Katzayl 
commission recommendations would] 
prevent many of them from piusiiinci 
1 higher studies. 

Israeli officials who deal with Arab 
affairs have accused the Israel Com- 
munist Party Rakah of organizing the 
struggle for political reasons. The 
officials said that the prime minister’s 
office this year granted hundreds of 
scholarships to Arab students to help 
them through their university studies. 

The chairman of the National Union 
of Arab Students, Mohammed Bara- 
ka, said that sympathetic Jewish stu- 
dents and lecturers would support the 
Arab protests against the Katzav re- 
commendations. 

The Arab students want the recom- 
mendations rescinded and want stan- 
dard equal tuition fees for aii students, 
with no special discounts for any 
category. 

The Israel association for civil rights 
has already labelled the Katzav recom- 
mendations as “discriminatory”. 

• The left has won a resounding 
victory in Ihe Hebrew University stu- 
dent union elections, causing an unex- 
pected upset and driving the right out 
of office after eight years in power. 

The labour-affiliated OFET list and 
two groups to its left won at least 50 of 
the union convention's 87 seats. The 
incumbent Kastel list, affiliated to the 
Leeud block, led by Menachem Begin 
and the Tehiya Party , won only 15 seats. 

Kastel has dominated the union for 
the past eight years, a domination 
marked by repeated chnrgesof elector- 
al malpractice, financial irregularities 
and clashes with the university admiois- 
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Row erupts again over Slavonic atlas 

Yugoslavia's highest academic body - being edited by a multi-national team, Soviet scholars are backing clairnsby 
2* Council *of the YugCKlav nSKting the Soviet Union, Bulgaria to f rta.nlmguishc "posi- 
Academ ies of Sciences and Arts - has Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia tions ^ ^ fhc 

I?® 1 ® protest letter to the Soviet Union and Bulgaria, and also those oT neigh- say. should ^atmbuted to the 
? al ? l,in B to withdraw all Yuaoslav hmirins countries with a sizable Slave- Macedonian anguage. 


inguistic arias project 
d and, under the au- 


makl wlthdr «wal, would, of course, iat of the project is. however, situated of the So Y'^ Academy ojhcrences the 

S»»us&a sassaSSSs 


Students in Bordeaux demonstrate against government policy. 


New Zealand lecturers fight 
for right to negotiate 


from Lindsay Wright 

WELLINGTON 
Agreements with each university coun- 
c'lfore to be sought by the Association 
of University Teachers in an effort to 
obtain formal recognition, and the 
right to negotiate conditions of em- 
ployment. 

Founded 60 years ago, the AllT 
foundered into hibernation after its 
first six years, re-emerged in 1946 and 
maintained steady low- Key activity un- 
til it became an incorporated society in 
1967. 

It lins been frustrated, however, by 
the fact that it has never nehieved any 
legal right to negotiate on behalf of its 
members. Only in Ihe determination of 
salary scales has the association had 
any recognition and then only with the 
right to present submissions and lo he 
“consulted". 

Local AUT branches have from lime 
to time, and at the discretion of their 
own university councils, been brought 


in to discussions on specific issues, but 
the AUT wants to be included in 
discussions on all orctissions when 
changes to conditions of employment 
arc under discussion. 

Executive secretary Rob Crazier 
said: “Industrial Legislation in New 
Zealand relates to persons who arc 
employed in either thc private sector or 
thc state sector. Academic staff do not 
fail within the scope of either of these 
acts and this is thc cause of some 
problems". 

Thc association has. in thc past, 
rejected the possibility of seeking reg- 
istration ns an industrial union under 
private sector legislation. 

But now thiil both library and admi- 
nistrative staff in New Zealand univer- 
sities have been brought under the 
legislation that covcts tne stale sector, 
there is a simmering threat that 
academic staff may also be gathered in 
for the purposes of determining their 
conditions within five years. 


INDUSTRY AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION: 
FUTURE 

COLLABORATION 

A one-dayconference organized by the Institute of Manpower 
Studies in association with thc Times Higher Education 
Supplement will be held on Thursday, 7 July 1983, at the 
London Business School. 

Among the speakers will be Mr Kenneth Durham, chairman 
of Unilever, Lord Flowers, rector of Imperial College, 
Professor John Ashworth, vice chancellor of Salford 
University, Professor Laing Barden, director of Newcastle 
upon Tyne Polytechnic, Mr Hugh Wasscll, formerly 
engineering director of GEC-Marconi, and Mr Brian Oakley, 
secretary of the Science and Engineering Research Council. 

The conference will start at 9.45 am arid end at 4.30 pm. The 
fee will be £65. 


APPLICATION FORM 

I should like to book the following Conference place(s) at £65 per 
delegate. 

Name (block letters) Dr/Mr/Mrs/Ms/Miss 


Present Position 


Organisation 


Address 


Tel No, 


A cheque for £ la enclosed, made out to ‘The Institute 

of Manpower Studies'. 

OR. 

Please send invoice to 


The completed application form should be returned as soon as 
possible to: 

Kaye T. Smith, Education and Training, Institute of Manpower 
Studies, Mantell Building, University of Sussex, Falmcr, Brighton 
BN1 9RF (0273 686751). 
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Felicity Jones continues the series on colleges and polytechnics with a vist to NELP 


The secret to riding the tide of the 
National Advisory Uuily investigation 
may well tut n out to reside with those 
institutions which have managed, in 
Mime respects, to turn the tables oil this 
largely negative planning exercise. 
Those which have looked optimistical- 
ly to the future iiimI defended their right 
to pursue academic policies relevant to 
the local ennui tun ity rather than take u 
•‘cut and run" altitude may live to win 
the day. 

North Bast London Polytechnic has 
the unenviable reputation of being the 
most expensive polytechnic, though 
not the most expensive institution in 
the public sector since there are a 
number of colleges which easily out 
distance it. The management at NELP 
does not dispute its position at the top 
of the polytechnic league table with a 
unit cost of roughly £3,1-0) per student. 
This is several hundred pounds above 
the average for the polvteehnics but 
still substantially behind the average 
cost of pulling a student through a 
university. 

ft pleads extenuating circumstances, 
which in some respects nre not totally 
unfounded. There are lo sites and 30 
separate buildings which are a drum on 
resources, particularly when the build- 
ings which are inherited and adapted 
were never meant to su-cn in module the 
kind of environment now expected ami 
are beginning to show their age. 

One typical example is Livingstone 
1 louse which was vacated and is still 
empty after water started coining 
through the roof, flooding and spoiling 
the library facilities. A worse problem 
was that the roof leaks exposed con- 
siderable .111101111 ts of asbestos which 
added to die ensuing chaos. The build- 
ing was never designed for its existing 
purpose, having started life as d war 
graves commission factory ami being 
later taken over by a cigarette com- 
pany. 

The polytechnic would like to slm t 
afresh with completely new purpose- 
built buildings tu afray costs. It owns 
green bell land at Westham on which it 
would like to build and has plans drawn 
up ready to go but the problem is that it 
needs permission from the Depart- 
ment 01 Education which so far has not. . 
been forthcomings 

On one hand NELP will forcefully 
argue the reasons why it is a high cost 
institution but it will also accept its 
own liability on the other hand for 
those high costs. Mr Gerald Fowler, 
the director, argues that since he look 
over hchassaved £5m on the estimated 
expenditure although in real terms he 
would confide that it has been more 
like £3. 5m, which is not bad in little 
more than a year and a half. 

Mr Fowler takes a tough attitude and 
as a former Labour junior minister of 
education he • is not without some 
influence and contacts within the 
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Peter Toyne and Linda Austin nt NELP- where that East End meets academe 


East side story 


make the necessary savings. 1 lie 
polytechnic's budget Jins been cut since 
l*jaO/BI by 20 percent and its estimates 


The' are lumped together under the same' 
iuce programme but pharmacology is also 
,atcs part of the BSc in applied biology 


thill next year there will be a further 12 ■ which comes under Hiiothe-r prog- 
per cent largely through it policy of rnmmc although the same stuff teach 


massive reductions in administrative 
staff which may prove a painful experi- 
ence for the institution 

The NAB exercise 
caused some concern 


on all courses. 

I 11 programme E, other technology 
and manufacture, courses in land sur- 
veying, in which NELP is considered to 
be a "centre of excellence" and the BSc 
iiv manufacturing studies arc thrown 
together although there is hOconne- 
xion between the two, in the opinion of 


In unison with some other institu-, rectorate and governors. _ __ 
tions. the polytechnic's governors re- } n their view the data which is being 
spnnded to the NAB exercise by asked for scarcely relates to internal 

querying ‘This hasty, blanket and P lan ” ,n &' No P nonties ^ ere 
h«.n,4 i ncpneiiivp mnw” hshed for programmes because the 


hence somewhat insensitive exercise" us " e ? ‘ or . programmw ueeauw ™ 
as being the best to plan advanced polytechnic thought would mock 
further education. The time factor sensible planning to single out whole 
made them wonder whether the body programmes for what could be possible 
would be able to make an informed closure when many contained suKess- 

judgment on the strengths and weak- co “ rscs wlach 

nesses, needs Bnd potential of 380 The degree by independent study, 

widely disparate institutions. * h ‘ ch «• 

They commented on the difficulty r f J” . h L S TS 

which the N A.R denied to h&vc hsd Ln depending on the subject which the 

inaiy iduafstudent wants to study. So to 

courses and doubled whether any sin ?' e , out any J P r °S ra ”™ m _ e rojjM 


senously undermine the scope on offer 
to the potential student. As another 
example, any sudden cutback in fund- 
ing for engineering could destroy the 
basic for the polytechnic’s innovative 
BSc in manufacturing studies, which 


separated from much wider prog- again appears in a separate prog- 


1984/85 on a two-year oici oase wnen 
the 1983/84 pool allocation was not yet 
known also caused concern. So that at 
the time of milking its return, it looked 
as if the “top-up" from the three local 
authorities might be lower and the fee 
income might be higher but there was 
no way of knowing this in time for the 
exercise deadline. 

As it was, the third authority , Wulth- 


present weighting Tor part-time stu- 
dents it would be unrealistic to increase 
them. Full-time are expected to in- 
crease slightly while sandwich students 
arc expected to fall off, owing to the 


education establishment. He is not securing better weighting for part-time individual student wants tost 
inexperienced m dealing with and c0urses & and doubled whether any sin S 1e ° ut “ n y. P^grami 
empathizing with the unions and has s j mD i e weighting system could ade- senously undermine the scoi 
had some success in persuading the qutt l[ ely , he difference between t0 the potential student. A 

staff, especially the academic, that it is {hose Alleges which deal mainly with example, any sudden cu bat 
better at this stage to stick together non . adv anced with one or two adv- jng_for engineering could d 
than appear divided in the face of the anced courses an d those. like NELP. °“ lc . for thc polytechnic s 
NAB 10 per cent cut exercise. where n on-advanced work cannot he BSc in manufacturing stud 

But NELP has a happy knack of separated from much wider prog- again appears in a sepa 
riding the storm just when everybody rammes of advanced work. rainme. 

expects it will fall flat on its face, In the r ph e wisdom of requiring colleges to The polytechnic hopes I 

lost round of the negotiations of the calculate hypothetical estimates for student numbers to the pres 
advanced further education pool, it 1984/85 on a two-year old base when 8,000, which includes 180 nc 
once again suprised the doom-mon- t h e 1983/84 pool allocation was not yet students with an assumed r 
gers. It was given additional weighting known also caused concern. So that at overseas students of 90. 
to meet its extra costs but if, as looks th e time of milking its return, it looked students would stay at an 
increasingly likely, thc days of further jf (he “top-up" from the three local because it is envisaged tha 
funding arc numbered then NELP will authorities might be lower and the fee present weighting for pai 
have to come up with a long-term income might oe higher but there was dents it would be unrealistic 
strategy to reduce its expenditure. nQ W ay of knowing this in time for the them. Full-time are expo 

This has been partly met, though at exer cise deadline . crease slightly while sandw 

cost, through the medium-term as it was, the third authority , Wulth- are expected to fall off, o 
strategy agreed by the polytechnic's am Forest .which had wanted withdraw difficulty in getting indus 
governors. Acopyofwhich wassentto j ts responsibility for the polytechnic, ments, and post graduate 
Mr Christopher Ball, the chairman of bus eventually decided la 00 so, leaving main al lae present level, 
the NAB board, which involves Teduc- two Lnbour-coni rolled au(horites - . , . ■ 

ing overheads largely through stuff Newham, and Barking and Duhcnham ACOuemiC Statf 31 
retirements and by dealing w Hi heavy _ with dual responsiblity. Lt was very t i t 

drains on resources such as by merg- difficult to predict whether iherc would U11 l,,c WUU1C F lut 
ing Anglian Regional Management be f u t ure extra funding from the joint — “ l . ; 

Centro. education committee sol in its re- Teacher training, fol 

One aspect which is perhaps not S ponsc, NELP outlined three hypoth- Secretary of Slate s dccis 
often recognized is that the polytechnic csc * on funding. certain courses, is the onlj 

covcts a vast area of the cast of the li calculated its future budget for the course closures Bnd unde 
country where there are few other n,\B on the basis of level-funding; a lion by the polytechnic a 
large educational establishments and cut b y half; and no extra funding from would be that some of th 
certainly no other polytechnics. It also tbe jEC. In the event, this coming year staffing and resources will 
provides for the largely under-pn- \ lb i ap up" will be cut by about up through modular degn 
vileged East End of London with all its £250,000, but the following year is still presently under consider; 
problems of a declining manufacturing j n the lap of the gods. -J nal 

iase and feeble up-take of those educa- The grouping of courses into prog- Awards fo f validation, 
tional provisions which are available, rammes, required by the NAB, caused. Academic staff are or 
But most NELP employees, includ- difficulties for NELP since its depart- protected under the polyt 
in^uniorTrepreseri t arives , would agre e ments do not correspond neat y to this Sf r/enn strategy but n d 
nrfvatel v that there is considerable format. Its MSc in pharmacology and riwtl h«e ^ is overstaffin, 
mom for tightening up all round to ,he graduate diploma in pharmacology engineering and busm. 


refectory sei vices has experienced a 
two-thirds cut in administrative staff. 
Manual stall' have still been largely 
unaffected hy 1 eductions so far. 

The staff side convener for adminis- 
trative. professional, technical and 
clerical staff. Linda Austin, asserts that 
the polytechnic has underestimated the 
workload which arises from n mulli- 
precinet institution. Academics, in her 
opinion, are alrcdy beginning to 
understand what the cut in administra- 
tive staff actually menus to them and 
feeling the pressure of their workload 
increasing thiougli taking on admis- 
sions work ami circulating schools. All 
of which was previously done by cleric- 
al stuff. 

Administrators have left, disillu- 
sioned by the sudden changes, prefer- 
ring 10 go by voluntary means rather 
(him face the possibility of enforced 
redundancies. "Many have been 
threatened hy the possibility of redun- 
dancies if they did not go voountarily,” 
said Mrs Austin. "Many have seen the 
writing on the wail, preferred to take 
the small severance pay, and go. when 
they sec no future for them at Ihe 
polytechnic.” 

The upshot is that morale is low, 
encouraging u general pessimistic cli- 
mate within the polytechnic which mbs 
off on to everyone who works there. 

The immediate task for NELP is that 
it must come up with an academic plan 
which is far-reaching and persuasive 
enough to convince both the NAB and 
1 those who work in the institution that it 
has a worthwhile future. This task has 
fallen to Mr Peter Toyne, who very 
recently took up the post as an assistant 
HV7 director. 

I W Mr Toyne is a member of the NAB 

J continuing education working group 

and it is in this area of continuing 
education and the polytechnic's re- 
sponsiveness to the needs of the local 
community that NELP hopes to go 
forward. Sitting in the window. at the 
Duncan House site where a six-lane 
motorway divides the polytechnic from 
the adjacent housing estate, he re- 
flected on the need to bridge the gap 
which that symbolized between the 
educational provision and its potential 
customers. 

One main fear with the NAB exer- 
cise is that the polytechnic is not len 
“high and dry” by any policy decision 
this summer which would reslncl tne 
broad base on which courses to. the 
community would be developed into 
the 1990s. If it is forced to specialize 
and narrow docn to certain key sub- 
jects, then exciting developments 
which are now under consideration in 
credit transfer and two-year degrees 
might be stifled at birth. 

Mr Toyne points to the fact that tne 
f... E , East End has one of the lowest take-ups 

Gerald Fqwler: a £5m saving in one and 'f or |,i g |, e r education and the 

8 hM ***** polytechnic is conscious that if U BlJ 

ment. The Anglian Regionnl Manage- widen its appeal to potential studeno 
ment Centre, which serves the whole of then it has to keep tne sort of subjects 
the cast region of the country, docs not which people will want to study, 
pay its way any longer and costs thc The existence of centres of e* £ ?J* 




a year. 


the cast region of the country, docs not which people will want to study, 
pay its way any longer and costs thc The existence of centres of exco- 
polytechnic £600,001) a year. fence and keeping thc overall diversity 

H was set up in the palmy days of the of courses are not necessarily inco.'J!' 
non-capped pool and even though the patible. And another point * mc ?‘ 
funding has now changed and the NELP makes with some conviction » 

money which local authorities are that no planner can expect lower paw 


o,uiaj, wiuui uiv.iuuca tau uuii-duraiiicu management studies course run by the the NAB v 
students with an assumed reduction in aRMC. The uolvtechnic wsmtt in c** ~ ° 

overseas students of 90. Part-time some sort Q f J^ r L r flo ahe d th example 

students would stay y ™nd I 3.000 Shfereduci 

because it is envisaged that under the undert»raHn«n.. - Gl r 


ARMC. The polytechnic wants to see example to make Mid( S 
some sort of merger go ahead with the Polytechnic a centre for Jiu JJJS 
business studies faculty and more while reducing or closing the f*£U y 
undergraduate work undertaken. NELP it Is highly likely that the w 7 
It is through a drastic cut in adminis- people who ought to be being * n gf L 
tralive staff that the polytechnic plans aged to go on such courses would 
to reduce us overheads as laid out in its unable to afford the travel « 
merihim is»rm iirotj,™.. “ . . rttra u * 5 


As it was, the third authority , Wulth- expected to tali ott owing to the 

am Forest, which had wanted withdraw difficulty in getting industrial place- 
its responsibility for the polytechnic, ments, and post graduates would re- 
bus eventually decided (a do so, 'leaving main al present level, 
two Lnbour-conl rolled au(horites - A , . , -- 

Newham, and Barking and Duhcnham ACOdemiC Stall are 

on the whole protected 


tralive staff that the polytechnic plans aged to go on such courses woui' 
to reduce us overheads as laid out in its unable to afford the travel or i 
medium term strategy. In the plan, the minder costs to cover the extra 

director and governors would like to tance c „«il 

get staffing down to 415 from 550. Another concern is that awfinajfg 
Both unions and management have penalty imposed by the NAB 
been discussing proposals In the ahor- based on phased reduction to minim 
er term to reduce administrative and academic damage. . . .m be 

“A level of reduction wliich 
accepted over three with- 


d iff! cult to predict whether there would unuiowuuicpiutcucu 

cducalio^ 6 wmmUtec * 5o?"in ^its re- Teacher training, following the Sh? rinre ™ ld "*■; out serious lo« of educa tiondp^^ 

sponsc. NELP outlined three hypoth- Secretary of Slate's decision to close p rem ature retiremem w^refotrodi^d Sl ° n ’ ““H rt,JSPS^ 'fead ‘o oibcf; 
cses on funding. certain courses, is the only area where L d en cn lir fl 0 PdTr^,^ F t d d one ycaT of l , hose three ’ ‘Snoires a |ld 

U calculated its future budget for Ihe course closures and under considera- the adiSiustfarive^taS wHI ISEtE' wi « “voidable course enures 
NAB on the basis of levcl-fouding; a lion by the polytechnic at present. It by half staff wUl nave been staff redundances .the g!| lU iui 

cut by half; and no extra funding from would be that some of the surplus in T J .. ar# h . . m This; might result i .nartifiw a^iy ^ 


its Top up 
£250,000, bu 


£250,000, 
in the lap 


ated its future budget for the course closures and under considera- ?he SnS^ws^aRuf K Sl ’ W, « “voidable ^f^Sse read- 

lie basis of level-Rmding; a lion by the polytechnic at present. It ^ {J h alf ™ staff wl11 nave been staff redundances, the response 

cut by half; and no extra funding from would be that some of the surplus in T J hon . . . Thismight resultin as a 

the JOC. In thc event, this coming year staffing and resources will be mopped how far it caT ^ a L to costs ’ w hich in turn fund- 
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Plenty of academics are willing to investigate how to replace animal 
experiments with in vitro tests. Jon Turney reports 


New tests could mean the end to experiments into animals - and thc need for Animal Liberation Front raids 


The lung-awaited Government while 

K on scientific procedures using 
animals, published this month, 
seems unlikejy lo stem the tide uf 
protest washing round medical re- 
search departments and toxicology 
laboratories. Any legislation bused on 
the new proposals will be seen by 
animal liberation groups ns no less u 
vivisectors’ charter than the Cruelty to 
Animals Act 1876 which has been thc 
basis of Home Office regulation of 
animal experiments for 100 years. Mr 
Brian Gunn, general secretary of the 
National Anti-Vivisection Society snid 
the society wus “bitterly dis- 
appointed” with the proposals, which 
would bring changes in administration 
of licences out few changes in scienti- 
fic practice. 

However, the white paper suggests 
one stipulation which will grow in 
significance in the next few years. It 
says licence applications should be 
accompanied by a sponsor's opinion 
whether “any alternative non-sentient 
method would satisfactorily and reli- 
ably achieve the purpose" oft he experi- 


d rug’s effect on patients. There arc 
many examples of chemicals which 
harm animals which arc quite snfe for 
human use - and more tragic cases of 


drugs which elenred the tests but were 
unfit for prescription , like thalidomide . 
It proved difficult to reproduce the birth 
defects induced to thalidomide in many 


ment. 

This is in line with the convention 
drawn up by the Council of Europe, 
which Britain intends to ratify, and 
which specifies that procedures using 
animals should not be carried out if 
there is any reasonable alternative. A 
strong interpretation of this provision 
could offer the anti-cruelty lobby a 
chance to increase pressure for re- 
placement of a wide range of current 
tests with new methods. Richard Ryd- 
er, in his classic anti-vivisectionist text 
Victims of Science, due to be repub- 
lished next month, concludes a survey 
of alternatives with his view that “if 
scientists cannot mend their morals 
then the laws may have to provide that 
final impetus to oblige experimenters to 
develop humane methods". 

Britain is still a long way from 
statutory direction of research into new 
tests, although animal welfare groups 
in the United States have called for 
legislation to divert a proportion of 
National Institutes of Health research 
funds used for animal experiments to 
non-animal substitutes. But new Brit- 
ish legislation, when it comes, may well 
help to ensure that researchers arc 
made aware oF the alternatives to 
animals which are already on the way. 

The possibility of alternatives to 
animal tests introduces a new dimen- 
sion into an already complex debate. 
Many of the positions adopted for and 
against animal experiments are little 
changed today from the views aired at 
the height of the Victorian anti-vivisec- 
hon movement in the 1870s. But the 
technical questions then were relative- 
T simple - you either did the experi- 
ments or you didn't. 

Since then, physiologists and toxico- 
logists have devised a range of methods 
tor sustaining living material in more 
manageable forms than whole organ- 
!sms - the American Ross Harrison 
managed to grow nerve cells in culture 
as early as 1907. As our understanding! 
oi cells and tissues has crown, mainly 
an i ma * experiments, these 
J 5 ^ ave grown more sophisti- 
cated. And there are now a powerful 
j 8rces promoting efforts to turn them 
mto workable alternatives for the large 
number of animal tests now performed 

alonT 6 ^° Ur m ^* on a y ear 10 l ^ e UK 

rfiP 16 ^robination of many scientists' 
“istaste for animal use and growing 
external political pressure furnishes 
:V e strong motivation behind the 
warch for alternatives. But the ex- 
nr«, s .?j a ™ unreliability of animal tests 
dually powerful drives in the 
Mine direction. The drug industry's 
[ ade as ?°ciation, the ABPI, estimates 
nai basic toxicology testing for a new 
compound costs around £500,000 
current regulations. Even then, 
6 reSu hs may be a poor guide to a 


animal species long after its effects on 
humans were all too well known. 

One response lo these species’ dif- 
ferences is to call for still more animal 
tests in the hope of picking up harmful 
effects in nt least one scries- if not rats, 
then guinea pigs, or dogs, or hamsters, 
and so on. But this increases costs still 
further, and although the public de- 
mands assurances of safety Ihe indus- 
try's plea that more money spent on 
testing takes funds from research also 
carries some weight. 

This means that there is every incen- 
tive for the pharmaceutical industry to 
back work un alternatives to support its 
political case, and thc ABPI estimates 
that several million pounds arc spent 
every year in the UK in "in-house" 
research on non-animal systems. 1CI 
alone spends over £1m a year looking 
for new screening tests - the first step 
on the road to a new drug. And this is 
bearing fruit. The company maintains 
that the number of Riiimals used in 
screening activity of new compounds 
has gone down by more than 40 per 
cent in the last 10 years, while the 
number of compounds screened has 
gone up. 

Assessing the immediate prospects 
for further reductions is tricky because 
the whole debate is now so polarized. 
The anti-cruelty lobby tries hard to 
give thc impression that all animal 
tests are useless and, anyway, alterna- 
tives are just round the corner if only 
thc scientists would take them serious- 
ly. Thc ABPI and the drug companies, 
on thc other hand, stress that no 


isolated cell or tissue can substitute for 
the whole animal in studies of, say, 
blood pressure, and that toxicology is 
still heavily dependent on animals. 

The picture that emerges from uni- 
versity laboratories is one of cautious 
optimism that in vitro (thm is. in glass) 
tests can be made more useful, replac- 
ing animal tests a few at a lime over the 
next few years or decades. In fact, 
academics may find themselves in an 
unfortunate position. They are subject 
to some of thc same cost pressures as 
industry. Only carefully - and expen- 
sively - bred.' housed, heated and fed 
animals give useful, reproducible, ex- 
perimental results. 

But bnsic research in biology and 
medicine appears likely to nceu nnim- 
als long after they have been renluccd 
in drug testing and screening. So uni- 
versity departments may still oe a focus 
for anti-vivisectionist protests after (he 
drug and chemical companies have cut 
their exploitation of other species. 

In the meantime, academic resear- 
chers will be able lo point to their 
efforts m help replace animals in 
phannncology and toxicology. Thc 
best known in vitro test to date, the 
Ames test, is named after the Berkeley 
biochemist who devised it. Bruce 
Ames got worried about chemicals in 
the environment after he “read what 
was written on crisp packets", and 
decided to see if his expertise in 
bacterial genetics could help set up a 
simple test for the myriad of artificial 
compounds in food and other pro- 
ducts. 

The test he proposed in 1975, based 
on whether a substance can cause 
mutations in one bacterial species, is 
still 3 good illustration of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of in vitro 
systems. It's cheap, quick and unambi- 
guous. But Ihe test assumes that caus- 
ing mutations is a sign that a compound 
could cause cancer. This is probably 


true, but the remse logic need not 
apply. And there is a general problem 
with tests using simpler organisms; in a 
mammal cancer may be induced not by 
the original compound but by a mod- 
ified form of thc substance produced in 
thc organism itself. Ames’ team tries lo 
nllnw Tor this by adding enzymes from 
human ami rat liver to the broth the 
bncleria grow in. but this isonlyapHrti.il 
solution. 

Animal tests for concur hazards arc 
also imperfect, of course. But increas- 
ing public concern about environmen- 
tal hazards seems unlikely to permit 
replacement of one set of flawed tests 
hy another, equally imperfect. Thc 
endurance of the notorious LD50 
lest, which provides a rough index of 
toxicity by forec-fccding animals until 
half succumb - and is widely regarded 
as worthless - shows how difficult it is 
to remove an established procedure 
from thc rule hook. 

Nevertheless, organizations like the 
Fund for Replacement of Animals in 
Medical Experiments (FRAME) and 
thc Humane Research Trust hope that 
new tests can be developed to a pitch 
wheie they offer a real prospect of 
replacing uni in id use. FRAME recog- 
nizes that this will be a long task, and 
last year raised £250,000 from drug and 
cosmetics companies for a four-centre 
trial of cell-culture toxicity tests. The 
centres involved are the University of 
Nottingham Medical School - where 
FRAME'S director Dr Michael Balls is 
a senior lecturer in the anatomy de- 
partment - St George’s Hospital 
Medical School in London, thc Robens 
Institute in Surrey University and the 
Huntingdon Research Centre. Dr 
Balls said that the first phtue of this 
programme , testing known com- 


pounds to check the results against 
existing tests, had gone romnrkably 
well. The four groups were now ready 


to move on to blind Irials. 


"I want to see thc fastest possible 
reduction in animal use, hut I'm also 
very interested in thc problem of 
predicting responses of the whole body 
from isolated cells, tissue culture unci 
modelling", he said. Other researchers 
in the field echo this (ftixlurc of 
motives, and a new book just published 
by the Humane Research Trust shows 
thc range of approaches this general 
problem has prompted in university 
laboratories. 

Thc trust’s volume Animals in Scien- 
tific Research: An Effective Substitute 
far Man ! gives details of work on new 
tests ranging from Professor Paul Tur- 
ner's use of isolated human cells in 
studies of drug action to Ewart Carson 
of the City university describing haw 
mathematical models ot biological sys- 
tems can help in design of experiments 
using ns few animals ns possible . 

James Bridges of the Robens Insti- 
tute suggests that genetic engineering 
could contribute significantly lo de- 
velopment of new cell lines for toxicity 
testing. And he stresses that 'The fact 
that it is difficult with our present 
knowledge to see how in vitro tests 
could entirely replace in r/w ones must 
not be useo as an argument against 
putting a major investment in the 
development of in vitro methods Tot 
assessing toxic ity”. The programmes of 
the trust, FRAME, ami other funding 
bodies show that there arc plenty of 
academics willing to turn their minus to 
this task if that investment is forth- 
coming. 

p It would be nice to ascribe this to the 
I interest of the field and researchers’ 
concern for animals. After all, as Ruth 
Clayton of Edinburgh University 
pointed out to me. most biologists like 
animals. 

However, there is tt less charitable 
view of scientists' influences, put in 
the trust's book by Dennis Parke of 
Surrey University. He writes: “politic- 
al pressure supporting ethical objec- 
tions to the use of ammals for safety 
evaluation muy do more to advance ihe 
scientific basis of these toxicological 
-procedures than any academic plead- 
ing''. Either way, the field is gathering 
momentum, and that should have re- 
sults that all can applaud. 
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Middlesex Italy I ethnic 
Mr I'ii-r.iM Mais. LVMV7 fnnii (he Nuffield 
Fuiuuljiiuii (ktiuli- n| Du.- Sl’CiuuI lio'nnmv in 
Smicl ( uiu.it Asiai. 

Welsh No i In nul School nr Medicine 
lYsgol Feddygo! Cymru) 

f'lnfcasor A. HitkIcimh*, II 0. iss ironi 131 Tl- (Mr 
Junior Fitli-w m CunJiuhi^yl: Hr Hull. £14.743 
from AKrirowjrLli fellow 'Win iiKilit'.iIftochi. 1 - 
mistrv). Profewr I lorpcr unit I'rofrssur William- 
s*m. 1 1 J.K7*i h'jtn i he MusLul.tr lijiiriipliy _ Group 
(rccoinhtuani IlNAj: Dr F. ti. It I- , ii*ln. , i, 
LU.VMH Inmi the King lidasiid's Hos|iiUl FimJ 
fdiaenoilic rjdmlopy): PrufuMiu A. Juoihs and 
Dr M. Worwotxl. £51 .7M7 frumihc MR<‘ (Immui- 
lolooy): Dr A K. C'jmpk'll, £32.563 from the 
MRC. (chemlfumincseerKrel: Dr M. C. Elmcs. 

£ 20.31 6 Irnm lhc Welsh Sihemc for the Dcvclop- 
mcni nf llc-ilth und S**eiaJ Research iCrohus 
diriLitu.'}: Dr Jl L Diumer. 12H.VIK from 
WSPHSR (Jm tiiccllkil.tr aMum): Mr lliilr... 
£10.(412 from l he AIM C (utiliuiuciliin fur I lie 
eldcrfv). Mr H A. Tusku. £2-l,5'v2 fnun die 
Vk'SDHSK (Inil-iMt- ln>»el syiuliuiiie): Dr I* K. 
Dry ilen. L2’.4l(i fnun WSPI ISIt (pregnancy ami 
Ihe duMHinmune rcsju'iise); Dr D. M, Sluw. 
£17.387 rrnm lire Milt 1 (ni.miL depressive psvrh- 
nsls I : Professor li. P Williams, £14.2(17 from I he 
t*RC (IrepJlK lunmurs): Mrs J. I : .ilwjrd«. (.21. 3 hi 
(nun the WSDIISR (hi-jllh visiiinp). Dr S. 
Ilmlsirn. Uti.WI from lire MUC Ictiriiciil en- 
iluilu-liul; I’rufevrfir I la ivutJ Davis. £51 .l-Wi from 
Ihe lll-V (IimIiIi eiliiL'iiliuii ami tteneitil practice ); 
l»r Slid ill .hi. IlU.-sMl fnun 111 IF I Flit) seiml.irship 
in r.inimlxjiy). Dr M A. Mir. £ 11 .8 Hi Irnm Ihe 
W.SDI ISll ircciluiii Ir.insport mid i>l>esiiy). I'm- 
ft' sou Ft M>- Kill Min. £ 1 2 ,Mki (tom the Intel Kughy 
I'iuKI’.iII It. i. ini |t |iitli-miuf.ipv nf niehy injuries); 
I'rofesMir <■. If l-ldi-r. I HI. 1J0 from Vcletans 
Ailiniinsri.iiiun (jiorpliyri.i ami eliciiueaM; l'tn- 
Irssnr I luplir,, iL.t.'lS.t frnm r 'HI' (hreasl cancer 
ceres’ll ul(!l. 
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Dr K. Driver. J7.1.IM8 fium tile Selionls L'uuncil 




{eliildreii's7e.iniii)|tiii science I: Dr A A. lliffonl. 
IJ 2.482 Irnm lire Dep.irimeut of Indutity (gas 
iniMnres under pressure): l>r J. I*. Ciriffitfis anil 


VErginlu Woolf und ‘ Dadie’ Rylands in the 1930s. From the May Issue of Cambridge Review , a special number on 
the Alls Theatre in Cambridge, the tiny but influential theatre which was the brainchild of John Maynard 
Keynes and which stimulated the talents of such various figures as H G W Rylands, Peter Hall, Raymond 
Leppard, Julian Slade, Bamber Gascoigne and broadcaster Richard Baker. 
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SyMiiiic Lkl (SviiiiiicS sLiiei cunipulurs): Prnfcs- 
uir (iultlsuoilhy, £I2.‘W9 from ihe Ministry of 
Defence (pcncl rail oil jneriiunio): Dr R.’ A. 
Ducked .iikI Profcssur Wnnl. i 10.570 from (lie 
Ministry of Defence (polymeric materials): Pro- 
fessor Laic tmd Dr B. Pursnns. £265. W1 from (he 
Department of Industry. SERC and NEI Cranes 
Ltd (Teaching Company Programme - quullly 
assurance, numcricully controlled manufacture 
and design procedures und daluhases): Dr D. A. 
Crolla. H8.V63 from SERC (high loced troclor 
■ tkadmV. Dr C. Q. W. Sheppard, jfi?.67S from 
(tatli-Roycc Ltd (gps Iwbtnei and pollutants); 
ProfcKarDowwimnd Drl. R. Atklnnon.i4l.B7I 
from the Department of Health Bird Social 
Security (prosthetic design): Dr J II. Keighley,. 
£43.693 from SERC (pilling in carpets): MrP.J. 
Muckie, £I9»25U from the SSRC (economic 
impact ol Humber Bridge): Dr J. B. C. Findlay. 
£93.304 from SERC fproiefn sequencing and 
amino acid analysis fudlky); Dr J. B. C. Ftndlay, 
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rcceptOTsin'eyc cells) ; Dr B. B . Seedhom . £ 15 .W0 
from SERC (human cartilage); Dr C. J. Bowmer 
and Dr M. S. Yates. £25349 from the British 


Hear! Foundation (cardiovascular function In 
renal (allure); Dr M. R. Boyeit and Professor 
Jewel), £42.261 from the Drltuh Heart Founda* 
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materials): Pro- lluWrl Lloyd, cricketer 

I.I.Di The Hi Hon Lord Pm of I Iiinipsieinl, 
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ramme - qualify Excellency Sir Shridalh Surcndcanaih Rampliul. 
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hoses); Dr D. A. 1975 . Alton Zucliuriah Preston, vice ch.inccllor of 
# *P^ c “_* f * c,or the Univcriily ol the Went Indies since 1V74. 

Ii.7. DUtt Cyril Lionel Robert James, teacher and 
1 raid pollutants); miter, one of the first organizers of the Pan 
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Manchester 

I.LD: Sir Denis Furman, Sir Sidney Hamburger 
and Sir William Mather. 

DMus: Mr Peter Maxwell Davies. 

DSc: Emeritus Professor Geoffrey Gee. 

The University has alio conferred the title oi 
Professor Emeritus nn the following, with effect 
from their retirement from office: Profcisor John 


The Department of Teaching Media at the 
University of Southampton has just published the 
first in a series of working papers concerned with 
(lie study and use of media In education. Ibis first 
paper, by Andrew 1 Ian. is concerned with an 
experimental use or video in teaching law. Il raises 
areas nf concern about the relation of electronic 
media to legal pnulice ond evaluates un experi- 
ment which was designed to crumine various 
aspects of jury -behaviour which used video as its 
boils. Available from the Department of Teaching 
Media, University of Southampton, S09 5NH. 


produced a new magazine, entitled Exploring 
Euro pi, which alms at the (6 to 19 age group. The 
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series is produced in association with the Universi- 
ty's school of European studies and the BBC 
schools radio department: in each issue, an expert 
or group of experts sets out the main framework ol 
Ihe chosen topic; the four issues so far have 
The Depart men 1 of Teaching Media at Ihe focused un areas of policy (hat ore of considerable 
University of Sciulhnmplon has just published the interest in the context of European studies: the 
first in a series of working papers concerned with Common Agricultural Policy: industry and indust- 
(lio study and use of media In education. This first rial development; energy; Europe ond the Third 
paper, by Andrew Hart, is concerned with an Wotld. 
expet (menial use of video in teaching law. It raises • • • 

areas nf concern about the relation of electronic -n,_ „r . ' 

;:ri=nTs, asdd r?? .fS? 
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Europt, which alms at the 16 lo 19 age group. The Portland Place. London WIN 4BR. 


The Soviets foi Sti.ilegw «n.l L-ing Kuyr Pj,. 
nine jie Inditing a .«m- «trt- seminar m 15 fivij, y 
S*|u.ire. I mi.biii SWI ■•n June ?*. n-cximincirj 
el'itilv i lie ti'L .«t iii.mih iwv , p| :inPl|l , j„ ^ 
« ••iiH'St ..I viii lent nul (Hiiite ecnnaniK ond* 
I toil'. eiiq4-mneiil pnw|vu> und the inimct «( 
new leelimilugv nn tin- nature nf wer k- Tlx 
vnmvu r- mu tided nul milv lor manpo-iu 
pl.iimei i Inil lm all intiicsled in ovpcri't 
jiljiiriiiie MeluiR mill .ipi'lii.iti.iii f^rm, , |£ 
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A eiinfvieiHe m in.nk the liieenienarv of the 
DjiiisIi ediM-alniniM N. I- S. Cirundivi; safe 
held .ii l iur-'fl < ’> ’liege. Uiriniitch.im on Scptcn. 
her 15 In 17. Ili.-ueiing .ic.iiiiM the narrowness ol 
iiini.-iL-enllt-ieiiliiTv nuiilciiirLism snd rcliguius 
opprevsivenew in (leimi.irk. f.lrundts ig pioneered 
revHleiili.il cimmuinily cslno;iti,tn for adults and 
Ihe Folk High School mnvemenl which revelmkv 
nl/ed Daiiisii life nml underpinned the couoiry's 
ilemotrnlic renniiMinie. I Jli.iiIs of Ihe conleicnw 
from 1-872 Olnh 


Tlte Certified Arcoununts Educational Trail 
have issued their course eulemlur fur tbe summer 
of 193.1. Seminars w ill he held in London and id 
Banbury. Hath. Cambridge. Harrogate. Bull. 
Ipswich. Peterborough. York. Topics xodede 
insolvency; development land tnx. computn 
security; trade with foreign currencies, homes: 
lax. Dctulls available from CA ET at PO Bos 244. 
London WC2A 3EE nr Irom 01-242 685S. 


I he Cusl Clearing House I based ai uanncld 
Institute of Technology) arc holding a seminar on 
the effective use of case studies for finance sod 
accounting training al the City University Busi- 
ness School on Friday. July 1. 1983. The day sill 
consist of four separate sessions and a condudiaj. 
discussion; lopies include case study principles. 


the Communication Advertising and Marketing 
Education Foundation Ltd. 

• » • 

Mr John Robson, at present senior prera officer at 
Uto Ministry of Transport, baa been appointed 
head of press and journals for he Manpower 
Services Commission. 

• • • 

Dr John Brown, CBE former heed of the 
Department of Electrical Engineering at Imperial 
.ColkBc, London, has been appointed director for 
schools and university liaison at Ihe GEC Hirst 
Research Centre, Wembley. Dr Brown takes over 
ihe post in succession lo Professor Leslie Thomas 
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Profetvot J uincs Dnnkv of Ihe Univenity d 
Wnshingiou iv l<> speak on “Currimlsr lasues Is 
Mulli-C ullurul F.dutnlion" at the Univcriily ol 
Southampton on Thursday June 2 «l 4.30poi 
Professor Banks's leclurc. sponsored by the 
Centre for International Studies in Eduction and 
the Southern Region Network fnrTcacber Educ- 
tion in Multi-Ethnic Drilion, will consMet the 
con trust in approaches and achiewmcnti « 
nuilti-cthnic cducution in Britain and flic llflKM 
Stales. Further details from SinilhBmplon Uni- 
versity. department of education. 


The fourteenth uuimnl conference of tho Ausin- 
riau Association for Research in Education will « 
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It has taken a year almost to the day lo 
refute finally the charges of academic 
bias levelled against the Industrial 
Relations Research Unit at Warwick 
University. The independent report 
published Iasi week by the Social 
Science Research Council clearing the 
unit may have taken unduly long, but it 
remains an important milestone for 
both the unit and social scientists in 
general. 

The accusations made by Lord Be- 
loff that there was “so much dissatisfac- 
tion with the strong pro-trade union 
bias of the SSRC unit at Warwick that a 
new institute of labour affairs was 
being founded by a group of ncudcinics 
and businessmen" came at a particular- 
ly hostile time for the SSRC and its 
associated disciplines. 

High Tory thinkers, including Sir 
Keith Joseph, the Secretary of State for 
Education, and Lord Beloff, an active 
Conservative peer, have never been 
convinced of the merits of these “new" 
disciplines. The question of continued 
public support for them was being 
discussed, the very future of the SSRC 
was in doubt, social sciences were even 
thought of as left-wing dominated, 
perhaps even subversive. In the words 
of one of the principal actors “Lord 
Beloffs views were the cherry on the 
icing." 

Lord Beloff in fact made his allega- 
tions in evidence to the official review 
of the SSRC carried out for the 
Government by Lord Rothschild, head 
of the Central Policy Review Staff 
under the last Conservative adminis- 
tration. The singling out of Beloffs 
charges for special investigation (re- 
commendation 21 ) was wiaely seen ns 
an important test for continued inde- 
pendent public funding of politically 
sensitive research. 

The unit, very much regarded as 
“one of the jewels" in the SSRC’s 
chequered history since 1966, was 
caught completely by surprise, both by 
the charges and by the weight ascribed 
to (hem . Particularly so as me unit staff 
and everyone associated with setting it 
up in 19/0 had been painfully aware of 
the extra sensitivity needed in indust- 
rial relations work. 

The 1 960s and 1970s had seen one of 
the great traditions of British political 
life - non-intervention in collective 
bargaining - questioned for the first 
time. Since the 1894 Royal Commis- 
sion, perhaps even since the 1869 
Commission, the idea of powerful 
trade unions confronting powerful 




Paul Flather examines the findings of the inquiry into alleged 
bias at the Warwick Industrial Relations Research Unit is 




associations of employers had been 
generally accepted. 

But tnen industrial relations had 
become "the problem" of modern 
government. Indeed the last four elec- 
tions have all hinged on various ver- 
sions of the “who governs?” and “what 
about incomes policy? questions. 

For these reasons the unit had been 
careful to build in safeguards against 
bias, including a widely-drawn advis- 
ory committee involving academics 
and representatives from tne TUC and 
Confederation of British Industry. 
Working rules require all research to 
be of genuine academic value, under 
the unit’s day to day control, with 
absolute freedom to publish under the 
usual guarantees of anonymity. 

The unit is also reviewed every five 
years. Two previous reviews which 
covered the issue of bias, both gave the 
unit a clean bill of health. The Inst, in 
1980, headed by Professor A. H. 
Halsey of Oxford University, said 
charges of "bias in the sense of sys- 
tematic distortion or that disregard for 
evidence was held to be important by 
other observers." could not oc levelled 
against the unit. It also said there had 
been a quantum leap in industrial 
relations work and the “unit had been 
in the vanguard.” 

Against this background. Professor 
William Brown, the unit's director, 
first hurried down to London shortly 
before the Rothschild report was offi- 
cially published to discuss recom- 
mendation 21 with the SSRC chnir- 
man, Mr Michael Posner. His staff 
were angry at the allegations, mystified 
why they were not contacted by Lord 
Rothschild for comment . and worried 
about how much mud might stick. 

The SSRC decided quickly to follow 
Lord Rothschild’s advice and set up a 
high level inquiry. Sir Kenneth Berrill. 
another former head of the Think 
Tank, was persuaded to take charge, 
aided by Sir Henry Phelps Brown 
emeritus professor of economics al 
London liniversity. who provided the 
labour economics expertise, and Dr D. 
T. G. Williams, a reader in public law 


ai Cambridge, who provided the legal 


expertise. 

By all accounts, the team found it 
hard going. They had the problem of 
running the first-ever official trial of 
academic bios, a notion itself of hot 
dispute [THES, October 15 1982). 
They tried to proceed informally hut 
quickly set up formal in camera pro- 
ceedings. They had to pin down the 
charges, drawn also from comments 
made in a House of Lords debate on the 
SSRCin June 1982, 

They summoned the prosecution. 
Lord Beloff. for 17 years Gladstone 
professor of government und public 
administration at Oxford University, 
quickly confessed that industrial rela- 
tions was not his field and referred to 
others more expert than he. As the 
Berrill report dryly notes: “He told us 
he had no expert knowledge of indust- 
rial relations and was not familiar with 
ihe unit’s output.’' 

The committee then summoned Sir 
Leonard Neal, a consultant and a 
former professor ut the University of 
Manchester Institute nf Science and 
Teclinology^who wns to head the new 
labour institute! This iden was finally 
abandoned towards the end of last yenr 
for lack of funds and support. Also 
summoned was Professor Ben 
Roberts, professor of industrial rela- 
tions at the London School of Econo- 
mics. 

Their case was summarized in a short 
“statements of complaints" under 
three headings. The first, directed al 
those who set up Ihe unit, was (lint 
public support should not be given to 
research dominated by one school of 
thought; second, that (lie unit had been 
too closely identified with a single 
school of thought linked to the Dono- 
van Report of 1968, and third, that 
some of ils publications were biased. 

The unit sent the inquiry a strongly- 
worded 29-page “reply” with appen- 
dices. saying the charges were ground- 
less. Oral evidence was taken fruin die 
unit's directors. Prolessor Hugh Clegg 
first director in 1970, Professor George 
Bain, Professor Brown, and other 


defence witnesses. Several eminent 
academics from overseas also sent in 
evidence. 

The final Berrill report is short, 18 
pages, mid to the point. Its difficulties 
arc made clear in a preface. Sir Ken- 
neth apologizes Ihnt “it has token so 
long to produce so little”, noting the 
trouble of reducing generalizations to 
specific charges. 

The unit is completely cleared in its 
choice of subjects and, with one minor 
exception, in its use of evidence. On 
the first, the report says bias is seldom n 
proper charge here. It notes the unit 
has shifted away from explaining shop- 
floor bargaining and how shop ste- 
wards functioned, the great issue of the 
1960s, towards more management- 
orientated research. As unit staff ex- 
plain, this is natural, partly ns research 
was completed, ana partly as new 
issues emerged. Thus current work 
includes a survey of industrial relations 
policies of IDO companies. 

On the use of evidence, the report 
says the unit has made “a unique 
contribution to knowledge in the arcus 
it lias covered". Sir Kenneth Alexan- 
der. vice chancellor of Stirling Uni- 
versity is quoted saying n book on 
British manufacturing “could not eon- 







ceivnblv be regarded ns biased" . while 
Lloyd Ulninn, professor of economics 
and industrial relations at Berkeley, 


California . says he regards the unit's 
imprimatur “as a badge of scholarly 
reliability 1 ’ 

On the presentation of evidence, the 
report comments on two works, one 
done by an author before he joined the 
unit, another which attributed motives 
lo the Government which “to those 
sensitive to this" may have smacked of 

g artisanship. It also clears Professor 
ain of a eh urge that he compromised 
the unit’s objectivity bv commissioning 
research from it while Vic was sitting on 
the Bullock Committee in 1975. 

The report also identified the plur- 
alistic approach iu the SSRC’s funding 
of industrial relations. Ftoin 1979 to 
1982, for example, the until received 
£631, 0UU. which amounted to 36 per 


Lurd Beloff, whose allegations led to the 
Berrill inquiry. 

cent of SSRC support in the field. 

What, then, nre the lesson? The 
report lifts a great weight off the 
Warwick staff. It also gives the SSRC a 
clean sheet at last. Bom are now free [o 
concentrate on more scholarly duties. 
Professor Brown estimated he had 
spent on average two days a week one 
way or another denling with the inves- 
tigation. 

But uneasy questions remain. Why 
were the charges taken so seriously in 
the first place and why was the (rial nol 
called off once the charge sheet was 
found so empty? The probable answer 
is that Lord Rothschild needed some 
palliative to help the Government to 
swallow his whole report reprieving the 
SSRC, and that the air can only be 
cleared If “serious charges" are investi- 
gated away. The assumption was that 
the unit could stand up well to scrutiny. 

On the second, expediency dictated. 
Once the ball had been thrown into 
play, (hose on the pitch had lo play to 
the finish even if the owner of the ball 
ball had gone off home. Professor 
Brown is well pleased with tbe report 
und the thoroughness shown. He is 
keen now to get on with bis work on 
pay (ktcuninutton, noting that com- 
panies remain as prepared as ever to 
use the unit’s work and allow it access 
In their premises. “Surely that is the 
ultimate test," he said. 

Meanwhile, he intends to catch up 
on some gardening. 


Brian Morton on J. M. Keynes, who combined understanding of power with appreciation of the arts. 

A contributor to the Arts 


"Bloomsbury” wns a convenient short- 
hand for the cultural values F. R. 
Leayis most despised: leisured, dilet- 
tantish, uppcr-middle-elass; pre- 
Raphaelitism without the stress on 
democracy and “work”. Virginia 
Woolf, Roger Fry, Duncan Grant, the 
Bells were the antithesis of all (hat 
Uavis valued in English cultural life. 
Only one Bloomsbury figure caused 
him problems, John Maynard Keynes, 
the one undoubted genius in the group 
and one of the major intellectual 
presences of the 20th century. 

Leovis was to call Keynes “the most 
formidable promoter of the coterie 
spirit that modern England has 
known" and hinted, with characteristic 
grimness, that Keynes was a philistine; 
for Leavis, the economist was the man 
who knew the price of everything and 
the value of nothing. 

Unfortunately, Leavis’s picture of 
•he author of The Economic Consequ- 
ences of the Peace , Keynes’ master- 
work, was too obviously tainted with 
sour grapes to be taken seriously. For 
Keynes, perhaps more than any twen- 
tieth century British intellectual, com- 
di ned a powerful grasp of and i nflue nee 
on the sources of power in the country, 
with a deep understanding and appre- 
ciation of the arts. 

The publication late last year of the 
My-e , gh ,h volume of Keynes’s col- 
writings revealed the range and 
v Ke y n «’s involvement in the 
in mi ? yn ? s . had entered public affairs 
q Jj;, wrtb his membership of the 
Tr, 0 / 3 Commission on Indian finance 
xht c u ur L renc Y- At the same time, 
in !h t " e was ta ^' n 8 nn active interest 

wroduetton to their 1921 exhibiton 


mained so until his death in 1946, 
though he resigned his university post 
after the First World War. Keyneses 
major economic work was done in this 
period, inspired by his role as principal 
Treasury representative at the Ver- 
sailles peace conference. 

His interest in the arts continued and 
developed. He wrote reviews, “puffs" 
and longer articles for The New Siates- 
nuw, Tne Nation anil The Athenaeum 
and an astonishing variety of exhibition 
catalogues. Keynes had no pretensions 
to be an artist and remained contented- 
ly and uncynically involved in the 
funding and promotion of artistic ven- 
tures. Leavis could not separate this 
from the anti-art stance of the profes- 
sional civil servant, for whom art was 
an investment hedge if it was consi- 
dered at all. As Professor J. K. Gal- 
braith pointed out earlier this year 
( THE5, February 18) economics and 
the arts are partners, not antagonists; 
Keynes brought a range of social 
wisdom to the art world of his time that 
complemented in the most valuable 
way possible the aesthetic perceptions 
of the people he sponsored. 

«> ' — n T^nPitvii rtr-ltll 


Keynes was given a Treasury grant 
of £20.000 in 1918 to purchase work 
from Degas’s private collection for the 
ii.,: i n.iu... Om> nf “(lit* prnnn- 
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talogue focused almost entirely on 
Dnm? Tl rif of the P ictures on show, a 
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National Gallery. One of "the econo- 
mic consequences of the peace ' was a 
more fluid and open exchange of 
artworks in Europe. A man of Key- 
nes’s perspicacity was invaluable. 

In time, he became a buyer for the 
Contemporary Arts Society, treasurer 
of the Camargo Ballet Society and a 
trustee of Ihe National Gallery. During 
the Second World War. he became 
chairman of the Council for the En- 
couragement of Music and the Arts, 
the immediate forerunner of the pre- 
sent day Arts Council of Great Britain. 
He was also chairman of the trustees ot 
the Royal Opera House, Covent 

Garden. , , _ .. . 

This month’s issue of the Cambridge 
Review pays special tribute to one ot 
Keynes’s most lasting contributions to 


British culture the founding in 1936 of 
the influential Arts Theatre of Cam- 
bridge. Keynes had loved the theatre 
since chilclliood and believed that 
acting was a crucinl component of 
civilized life; his dislike of Washington 
DC as u capital city stemmed from the 
fact that it had no great theatre. In 
1925, he had been approached about 
the possibility of founding a theatre in 
Cambridge But his involvement with 
the London Artists’ Association and 
his doubts about Ihe financial basis of 
the venture restrained him. Only in the 
mid- 1930s did he become sufficiently 
confident to advance £10,000 in shores 
and nearly £20,000 as a loan to get (he 
Arts Theatre on its feet. 

The Arts Theatre’s impact on Cam- 
bridge life has been considerable, as 
the essays in Cambridge Review show. 
Lord Annan, Peter Hall, Bamber 
Gascoigne, Lydia Lopokova Keynes, 
Lady Rothschild (Terese Mayor), and 
George Rylands all worked in its- 
precincts. The theatre was more and 
more modem than a mere extension of 
the Amateur Dramatic Club which it 
replaced and for 26 weeks of the year 
showed new films. The first film show- 
ing featured Mickey Mouse, a special 
production of Masquerade, and the 
Grierson/Auden Night Mail. 

Keynes was realistic enough, and not 
too hard-headed, to accept that ambi- 
tious productions would cost money. 
Though the Arts Theatre has con- 
tinued to flourish, it faces the problem 
common to all such institutions, a need 
for non-box office income lo balance 
the books. The Keynes memorial 
appeal of 1960 provided the existing 
capital endowment, though this is fast 
running out and the ArtsTheatreTrust 
has launched a further appeal to save 
the theatre from closure within a few 
years. 

In 1936, Keynes wrote to J. R. 

_ Ackerley, • “the failure of the 
nineteenth century democracies to 
maintain the grnndeur and dignity of 
the state is, in my judgment, one at 







Cambridge, after Ihe opening of two new galleries, June 9 1936. (Courtesy 
Cambridge Daily News). 


least of Ihe seeds of their decay". 
Keynes sincerely believed in both 
qualities as essential components of the 
modern state, and he took a realistic 
and sanguine view of “maintenance” 


(ial to the survival of culture. At a time 
when such recognitions are lacking and 
the gap between the officially sanc- 
tioned and the private initiative giow-. 
ing wider (despite the best efforts of' 


and sanguine view of “maintenance" ing wider (despite the best efforts of 1 
which never ducked the inevitable the Arts Council), Keynes's insights 
recognition that hard cash was essen- are needed as never before. 
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In scope and scale, that branch of the 
earth sciences known as “ plate tecto- 
nics*' could hardly be more ambitious 
and all-embracing. It accommodates 1 
very large-scale phenomena such as the 
interaction of continents Tight down to 
local events such as the formation of 
particular types of rock. 

In the 15 years since the concepts 
were propounded, the main tenets have • 
been established and such has been the 
success of the initial model in explaini ng . 
the interrelationships of almost all 
geological observations, that it must 
rank asoneof the most fundamental sci- 
en tific advances of this century . 

' Following an extremely productive 
period of general application, the earth 
sciences are now entering a more 
reflective phase and are beginning to' 
ask specific questions about the many 
subtle ramifications of the discipline 
with regard to regional and local 
geology, about the balance of the 
motivating forces, and about the way in 
which the character of the earth's crust 
has changed and evolved. This new 

( ■hose promises to be equally stimu- 
sting. 

To plot the progress of plate tecto- 
nics from hypothesis to established 
model, we must first outline the main, 
features of the earth’s outer shell. The 
most familiar component is the con- 
tinental crust which covers some 30 per 
cent of the earth's surface, extends 
mostly to depths of some 30 kilometres 
and represents the end result of about 
4,000 million years of abstraction of 
light mnterial from the mantle. The 
mantle in turn incorporates the greater 
part of the earth's volume and extends 
down to the edgeof the core some 2,900 
kilometres below the surface and near- 
ly halfway to the centre. The continen- 
tal crust also possesses a higher propor- 
tion of the radioactive elements 
together with the elements which do 
not rettdily fit into common mineral 
structures. Because it is also highly 
buoyant it cannot readily be dragged 
down into the mantle. 

. The oceanic crust covering the re- 
mainder of the globe is of much less 
antiquity, ranjpng from zero to 200 
million years in age. It is denser than 


John Piper explores plate tectonics - the branch of earth science which deals with shifting 

S£ Rock and roll on a massive scale 
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Plate Tectonics at the present time: the distribution of the mqjor plates and their margins. The arrows show the i direct Ions and 'amounts of absolute 
motions of the plates over Hot spots in the mantle below the asthenosphere. The I length of. the arrow in the Nazca Plate corresponds to a velocity 
of 10 centimetres per year. 


istics of the ocean basins to global 

P rocesses, the late H. H. Hess of 
rinceton University proposed in 1960 
that these basins were created by the 
upweMing of hot mantle rock in cur- 
rents which bifurcate at the ocean 
ridges and move laterally to form the 
ocean crust. To conserve the global 
area he suggested that this crust is 
carried down as relatively cold and 
dense slabs along the deep ocean 


plate tectonic theory, the Important exert stresses which act for periods of a 


elements are not the continental and 
oceanic crusts as separate, entitles. 


fraction of a Becond and the mantle 
responds to them like a perfectly elastic 


Instead, the Earth's outer shell Is solid, but when the stresses are applied 
regarded as seven large, and many consistently for thousands of years (in 
small, rigid plates, which interact with geological terms a short period of time) 
each other either by growth, destine- the mantle flows as a fluid transporting 
tion, or lateral slippage at their mar- the plates in a horizontal and/or vertic- 
giris. Some plates incorporate both al sense. 

continental and oceanic crust while In a paper published by the Geolo- 
others, comprise • ocean crust only. gfeal Society of Glasgow as long ago as 

.."n ate tccto fiira wki nbt tlte bira'inchild' '1929, Arthur Holmel conjActurdd that 


muHon years in age. u is aenser man 4 ense s i a hg alona the j eQD ocean 

IrtlalSiSS Pacific Ocean margin where targe 

earthquakes originate at depths down 
t0 ^ kilometres below the surface. 
It is also, in part, for this reason that the Hess regarded the ocean crust as a 
oceanic crust underlies deep ocean mediation Q f the mantle but it is now 

kaown to have the “P-Won of 

upstanding. The relationship of these basalt, and is essentially that fraction of 


geological terms a short period of time) 
the mantle flows as a fluid transporting 
the plates in a horizontal and/or vertic- 
al senBe. 

In a paper published by the Geolo- 


rom£ l tobe u^rttoo?tiv t je DMalS th °, T fl v h l. ch ft 1 . b ? filns lo « melt to plate Interactions, thev provide the the ce Is with “new ocean" fo 
SSdmml? ta5n^in b t^l9?£and °u. when U cheated to temperatures primary evidence for defining the size m between. In essence this remat 

, ! Y' ®hd shape' of the plates. Hence it was view Is a Wrunner of the or 

: W , dehce responsible, for. turning seismologists, notably B. Isttcks, J. veloped by Hess and it is still aa 

^ : wv established l thwry Olive? aS L.’ R. Sykes of the Lartiont today: the motion of plates from 

A Ait ..Wm. camt.fsom study of the magnetic field . Geological Observatory who formu- ridge to deep sea trench reflec 
ta BacSn' Near ^eocean ridges Med theschemc as we nbw understand visible half of a convection loop 

!£%n«££. n this wasfeqnd tOOTmpriwascqueqcc. it;. deep return flow taking place 

rigid plate* are trench to ridge to conserve the r 


come to pe understood by the parallel 
development, mainly ta tne 1950s and 


of Any single research worker. Several 
workers In complementary fields con- 
tributed to its evolution and refine- 
ment. W. Jason Morgan of Princeton 
University was the first author to use 
the term “plate" in 1968, and since 
earthquakes are (he natural response 
to plate interactions, they provide the 


motions of the Earth's crust are driven 
by giant thermal convection currents. 
He envisaged convection cells ascend- 
ing beneath elevated oceanic Island 
“swells” and descending along deep 
trenches; the continents were consi- 
dered to be carried apart by the limbs 
of the cells with “new ocean” forming 
in between. In essence this remarkable 
view is a forerunner of the one de- 
veloped by Hess and it is still accepted 
today: the motion of plates from ocean 
ridge to deep sea trench reflects the 


luted (he scheme as we now understand visible half of a convection loop with a 
It: . deep return flow taking place from 

In practise, the rigid plates are trench to ridge to conserve the overall • 
appreciably thicker than the crust, volume. Judging from the distances 



aT^ Matthews. of Cambridge 

SR, 25?®, .University were abletb show ld 1963. 
‘ GpMtntnb Qgoutt thattbese patterns corresponded to the 

the klM W? 8 kept allve mainly history; of thei-Earth's magnetic field 
by geologists working m the southern ^hlch was' by then known, to <-bpve 
hemisphere; they were Impressed by exchanged north and sotitk magnetic 


everywhere except beneath the pcean oetvmen nages ana trenches, in the 
ridges where they are actively krdwinfe. Pacific the convection loops must have 
: Aji increasing thickness., of mantle horizontal dimensions of up to 10,000 
material becomes frozen onto the kilometres. 


ocean crust as it. migrates away from 


u. raigraies hwhy irum !«.>. . 

. As crust. and. mantle cool I lNO very precise 


^nshipcaoexist. 


nations uMtte similarity or noras ana past several mllllobsofyears, Aa obean 
faunas in .the new widely-dispersed crust forihi along- the: ocean ridges it; 
continents; of-South Amenra, Africa, becomes magrietused and. preserves a 
India, Antarctica and Australia, It w&s record of the prevailing magnetlc'field : 
lnvMtiaations into palaeontagnetism. ln 0 conveyor belt fashion. By filtihg 
the study of the ancient magnetisms of t ^ e known nisiory of pole exchanges to 
rocks, in the 1950s that stimulated the the observed magnetization oT the 
rapid development of Ibis hypothesis ocean crust j t has proved possible to 
because these studies were- able to, deduce the direction and rate of growth 
quanti^ lnd^pendently the contlnenial ^ {h e ocean cruqt irt many parts the 


S3SUS to as ysasp * that ^ 

lying crust, this therinal cOntracdon ^ ca 2 

sems to be the mechanism responsible P^ ate 

for , the prbaressive increase m ocean P° und . fl . 1 Somo; plates have very 


for . the progressive increase in ocean . 
depth from the ridges into the abyssal ; SKSSS-ftBS 
plains:- Beneath tne continents, por- o ffeeTal^’ " 


enriched and the mantle Is correspon- 
dingly depleted in those elements 
which cannot readily be accommo- 
dated by the constituents of the man- 
tie. The observed proportions of the 
radioactive isotopes of the rare ele- 
ments samarium and neodymium sug- 
gests that something between 20 and 40 
.per cent of the mantle ultimately 
contributes to plate growth. This 
would be consistent with the asthenoi- 
phere 1 extending down to the 650 km 
discontinuity. It is still too early to say 
whether this is coupled in some wav to 
a separate convection system below 
650 km. 

The plates should not strictly be 1 
regarded as perfectly rigid with -an 
interactions taking place only along tne 
margins. The continental portions ot 
most plates for example are crossed by 
active or quiescent rift zones, up to 
several hundreds of millions of years 
old. and sometimes, as in the Missouri 
Valley in 1811-12. they ore the sites of 
enormous earthquakes, comparable m 
size to the large earthquakes observea 
at the destructive margins. Some or me 
large active rifts, notably in East 
Africa, remain something of an enig- 
ma. Although they haw histories of 
volcanic and tectonic activity going 
back several tens of millions of yMfSi 
and geophysical studies show mat IW- 
crust is oeing wedged apart at deptn. 
no actual parting of the continents 
limbs has yet taken place-It fa general- 
ly assumed that these will be the next 
ritei of continental break up wd ajj»« 

but it seems th at some major chwigMin 

the asthenosphere below will first t»._ 


and whole segments'of required to &ing this about. . 

> system and abruptly. Another indication that the P'* 
conservative margins. ar © not; truly rigid » the obseryau 
is a on. that thev have sometimes been P l0U r| 


y afterward^ 


matph the . 

shelyisbyeomputcr • using comigurpT., the magnetic surv?j«. Sr^SStTSS: JfPQ ? & the ridge js qttabififiSTr ' ” 

. tionsbrpadlyrimiiar ro those prijposad' , •• y ; ■ i 1 *m ! .. ° f tppBT, !SE ft*- ; Complexities^ such as these mteliide 

■ by WegencVr thfcy demohstrated.-'d'i, - Pj?® « nt , er f% 5 - These movements ^ n y dlrecfSferehSoutthb Sand 
similarity tiiuch '1 ! ‘ SSBKiJSWSL^PBHS 11 5"-' *i«.bC«a5® SS; 

that bcwcehjhetdmporai.criwdines, iscrUClfil --‘i ■: : ,.►« :■! ■ 5 gradual and , erkuve used ohiiil variation* in rifs 

ManvMhbre tefihed ffoloiicalinves-.; y he ,' EwttiWS 

tigariWllavealso Iont support to those As thJs definitive evidence, became > fay y&t Un- don of tfie ptateiJoattue 


n ridge system and abruptly, 
mg the conservative margins, 
blem is a complicated one 


ocean' crust in many ; places; and .< 
rbboraied the indirect evidence fi 


ifem is a complicated ^ne that they have sometimes been 
• .i I# certain that fprees other by liquids derived from the ms™ 
niMIve motibhs In the asthe- below. The African crust has b« n 
t? art involved: the slope- of .a domed and then punctured by voiwn 



that between ,the temporal, coast lines. lSGTUCial ■ ■' 

Many- iribre teflhed geological invos- nv~ ■ i t. i . , ''i' i Y'i . '.r 
tlganons hart alsbtont support to those . As, this definitive evidence, bfieame 
continental fits. • availablft, m® n y scientists begarf tp see 

The cause Of continental driff .be* the Crucial:, link between continental 
came apparent With the parallel: do- • drift mid sea floor spreading.’ A spate 
velopmont of the second hypothesis, of scientific papdra In \$6T and 1968 
sen floor spread! rig. This represented demonsiral ea how the creation of new 
the outcome of a greatly improved oceans basins byrta flbor sprepding 
understanding of the ocean floor, and could curfy the conilnefits Opart and 
in particular the ’Identification of a result in continental drift. Tfrf time 
system of ocean ri d 8 M rWtig sbme scale is crucial to this link'/ the rples of 
i dOO-J.OOO metres ‘abort the : deep growth of the ioCean crust fum outro be 


plMe frijm an ocean rjdge ddrti into a ■ action over the past several tgj*- 
! •- trench creates a gravifatlonal' driving millions of years, and in the 
, force which dan efime Lpto operation as area the oceanic crust has been pi© 

S Oqoji tfi the ridge js established; .. - at positions remote from the consrr 

: ; Complexities such as these preclude tlve- margins to build no 
. any direct inference about the sizes and Stands such as Hawaii. The chem uj 
, - shapes of convection cell. Some work- of these rocks is in many ways^dmerc 
:% ^ajjave jised small, variations in the from the basalts at the consmi^ve 
Earth s shape and the glbbal distribu- margins and one possible u 

*'■ ti°u of tfip plates to. argue that the Cells is that they origiflutb 

Sr ' ' Py ^ c J v hoie ojf th? inabtlri . Othel^ tfie lower 'mantle which have broken 

,-i interpret the rdtherahnirtf< fhmiloh stRfhRhosohere at lpcahze 


m 


ocean (abyssal) plains; The axes : of of the.order of cehtimettes A yfiaf > 
Ihese ridges are frequently found ilq! similar ■ td the rates Infetred-for cc 
wSet theraean basins. and ire char* tirtentpl drift. Tfaclseparata theqh 
acterized by shallow earthquake actiy-' then to bri replaced by a sinj 
£ in his attempt to link (he character- unified concept, . pfwe tectonics,.. 


3i taraminenlaS Ktimc Weathtadingand WwS*Mtheiiuffrt4 ^1°^. all relative, to each other. Th 

growth of the oCc&n crust fum out tb be wave$ also tells . .uMhfeti* ^mantle ^ mental conslderatiohs^fffwmrp" SSIy n?oHons 5 car 
of the.order of centimettesti yeaf and; HW^stc . toC^tiv^rtWghtdown, : 

similar td the fates Inferred -for con- • lo the; edge tit the core. This apparent^ scales oh diffafeniVv^i a inii.* - ^escribed by flrstaonn g 

rtSl ^rif^ S:^a^ th«.Hcs U(r»dM,iS«rb-l«ute of .the,; ^ent fr^me of referwee- SJr 


a differing'. 
n.Y forces ari 


the rates of inptlon between plat- 
all relative, to each other. They.teuus 
nothing aboui . plate motlprts wi 
spect to the: Earth’s axis of be 
These absolute motions can °my 
described by first ^deflmpg an 


□esenoea Dy ursi udiujuib--- r h ft inS' 
dent frqme of reference. s i™^Y e d 
of islands in the pacific have fom^ 


: earthquake 


“7 .7” RBse uncertainties the onist ta overhoUpots at about , the same rate » 

.;y: -,‘.t * 
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crusts and the movement of continents over millions of years 




tte pltte jias pom f rom iu.c^tra^ break up more continent end cre.te convection were much mere active and 
live margin, it seems iixeiy inat these new ocean basins. took Dlace on different levels Hnd 

hot spots define a frame of reference Some prophetic visionaries have ex- scales to that operating at present 
Untafto the mantle below the asthe- trapolated the present rates of growth Reremly I P hSve 6 sElhat 
nospntre. and consumption into the future to palaeomagnetic results from old rocks 

Recent technical developments wiU predict what the Earth's surface will of the continents conform to a single 
“B? &PJE&E* L° 0k milIions of years hence. The pattern which allows (he fragments 8 of 



destruction as they are actually hap- main features are a progressive growth crust to be pieced 
wning. Techniques of very-long-bare- of the Atlantic Ocean at the explore of jigsaw as they w E 
line radio wave interferometry (VLBI) the Pacific until America and Asia million years age 
and satellite laser ranging permit the collide, with Africa continuing to monstrate that t! 
measurement of distances of up to nudge up against Europe as the first formed into a 
hundreds of kilometres to an accuracy Mediterranean Sea is closed. giant convectio 

of a few centimetres. Changes of this Extrapolation into the past is more together material 
magnitude are taking place along many satisfactory because it leads to models mantle by .vigor« 
plate boundaries over time periods of a which can be tested against the geolo- prior to 2,800 milli 
few years, and studies presently under gical observations. By progressively this supercontinei 
way should establish the current direc- subtracting the new oceanic crust from tivelv stronger thi 


way should establish the current direc- 
tions and rates of motions between 
plates within the next five to ten years. 

These studies will be important, 
among other reasons, because they 
will provide us with an instantaneous 
guide to plate movements. Our present 
estimates predicting plate movements 
around a few centimetres per year 


the present plate system we find the 
North Atlantic closed up some 60 
million years ago, the South Atlantic 
closed up by 100 million years ago, and 
Africa, India and Antarctica and Au- 
stralia together some 200 million years 
ago. This agglomeration of the con- 


pauem wmen allows me fragments ot 
crust to be pieced together like a giant 
jigsaw as they were more than 1,000 
million years ago. These results de- 
monstrate that the continental crust 
first formed into a cigar-shaped body as 
giant convection cells amassed 
together material abstracted from the 
mantle by vigorous thermal activity 
prior to 2,800 million years ago. Initially 
this supercontinent was hot and real- 
tively stronger than the oceanic lithos- 

E here, and it yielded to stresses exerted 
y the asthenosphere in a ductile 


Richard Gombrich chooses 
Conjectures and Refutations 
by Karl Popper 


When I wos an undergraduate I had 
a marvellous piece of luck: Karl 
Popper asked me to help edit a 
collection of his papers. My work 
left few traces on the book which 
emerged, Conjectures and Refuta- 
tions’, but on me It made a deep 
Impression. I had already reBd The 


on the most Important Buddhist 
shrine In Sri Lanka, the Temple of 
the Buddha's Tooth In Kandy. He 
must jiave witnessed many times the 


UtiZ cSS Open Socle* and it. Enemies, which 
S2X* TJLSSSl* permanently Influenced me tolh by 


around a few centimetres per year tinental crust into a single superconti- dismembered fragments were r 
come from the geological and magnetic nent is known as Pangaea and the sively collected together into thi 
data and are tne average movements major features of the reconstruction continent Pangaea by about 3 
over half a million years or more. In have been confirmed by both geologic- lion years ago. 
reality these movements problably el and palaeomagnetic studies on the There are several interestii 
take place in a rather non-uniform continents. The sequential break up of sequences of the picture that is 
fashion. Much of the energy is released this supercontinent about 200 million ing of the early Earth. For om 
in an irregular way as seismic waves years ago carried apart areas which had the present system comprising 
which reveal that strain is built up in experienced a common faunal and tatge and many small plates is p 
concentrated zones, especially along climatic history for at least 100 million more complex than any system 
the destructive margins, and then re- years prior to this. existed before. It is however, re 


which reveal tnat strain is Duut up in 
concentrated zones, especially along 
the destructive margins, and then re- 
leased by the sudded movements pro- 
ducing major earthquakes. 

However, not all' of the story can be 
determined from seismic studies alone. 
Examination of several plate bound- 
aries has shown that tne observed 
earthquakes account for less than 50 
per cent of the relative plate motions 
inferred in other ways. It seems that 
the remaining motions must be 
accounted for by areismic displace- 
ments (ie not producing earthquakes). 
In part this probably represents a 
limitation of the seismograms in earth- 
quake observatories which are mostly 
confined to detecting waves with sum- 
dent amplitudes and with periods 
ranging from 0.1 to 10 seconds, but 
geodetic studies in such areas as Cali- 
fornia also suggest that aselsmfc mo- 
tions play a major role. Attention has 
focused on the San Andreas fault 
which defines where a conservative 
margin, in this case between North 
American and Pacific ploles. is ex- 
posed for study on a continent. Geode- 
tic studies here may require some more 
years of work before their implications- 
become clear. In’ the San Francisco 
area for example, relative movements 


Results which conform 
to a pattern 

The system of plates on the globe 
was then much simpler than the one 
which exists at present, and it poses the 
question: “did the pieces of continental 
crust come together and then break 
apart again or did a single continent, 
perhaps comprising a component of 
only two or three targe plates covering 
the globe exist indefinitely prior to 
this?”. No ocean crust remains undis- 
turbed from these times and to find out 
what happened prior to 200 million 
years ago we must have recourse to the 
continents. Here there arc several 
important clues. Within old mountain 
chains In Scotlahd. eastern North 


began to break up in a brittle fashion, 
first, in a limited way, about 1,100 
million years ago and later, on a large 
scale, about 570 million years ago. The 
dismembered fragments were progres- 
sively collected together into the super- 
continent Pangaea by about 350 mil- 
lion years ago. 

There are several interesting con- 
sequences of the picture that is emerg- 
ing of the early Earth. For one thing, 
the present system comprising several 
targe and many small plates is probably 
more complex than any system that has 
existed berbre. It is however, relatively 
sluggish. During earlier more mobile 
phases the continental crust sometime 
moved very rapidly (several tens of 
centimetre peryenr) with respect to the 
rotation axes. Several phases of active 
convection in the ancient asthenos- 
phere can be recognized by the diffe- 
rent ways in which they mobilized and 
deformed this initial supercontinent. 
Another noteworthy sign is seen in the 
distribution of economic minerab 
within the crust. Many chemical ele- 
ments important to our way of life form 
only a very small fraction of the bulk 
composition of the Earth, but they can 
be concentrated in useful amounts by 
repeated melting and crystallization 
processes in the mantle because they 
are not readily accommodated into 
common mineral structures. Many of 
these elements are found within res- 


America, Norway and elsewhere there tricted zones of the continental crust 
are pieces of old ocean cnist, first and reflect the end result of segrega- 
formed about 1 450 to 550 million years tion in convection cells beneath tne 


ago which have since become caaght undent continent. This thermal activ- 
up within folded continental rocks, ity prior to 1,000 million years ago 
Also, palaeomagnetlo investigations either emplaced these metals into the 
show us (hat this reconstruction did not crust , or into a position beneath the 
exist in its entirety prior to about 350 _ crust where this could be achieved by 
million years ago, and we infer that' later events. 

Pangaea was a transient phenomena Thus plate tectonics is coming to be 


Blca rar example, relative movements minion years ago, ana we mier mat 
until about 1950 were dominated by Pangaea was a transient phenomena 
the after-effects of the 1906 earthquake formed as ocean basins closed up and 


Since, some plates have more des- 
tructive margin than others and the 
tales of growth at constructive margins 
vary from plate to plate, it is clear that 


several targe pieces of continent were 
hen. welded together. and the long term (hundreds of.mil- 

>re des- There is, however, an increasing lions of years). In the most distant past, 
and the body of evidence that a radically, the plates were large and simple. Thov 
margins simpler style of plate tectonics existed were also less rigid and activity which 
lear that during the eras preceding the forma- then took place within them has now 


the after-effects of the 1906 earthquake formed as ocean basins closed up and recognized as an evolving system in 
and a pattern of wider significance has several targe pieces of continent were both the short term (millions of years) 
only begun to emerge since then. welded together. and the long term (hundreds of.mil- 

. Since some plates have more des- There is, however, an Increasing lions of years). In the most distant past, 
tractive margin than others and the body of evidence that a radically, the plates were large and simple. They 
tales of growth at constructive margins simpler style of plate tectonics existed were also less rigid and activity which 
vary from plate to plate, it is clear that during the eras preceding the forma- then took place within them has now 
some will grow at the expense of tion of Pangaea. In part, this Is a become effectively confined to the 
others. At tne present lime tor exam- consequence of changes in the main margins. Ultimately the radioactive 
pie, the Antarctican Plate is growing driving mechanism, thermal convec- heat production will become too small 
while the Pacific Plate is contracting, n tion. This is driven largely by the decay for convection to be sustained and the 
a plate consists Only of oceanic crust It. of the natural radioactive isotopes of Earth will cease to be a mobile planet. 
ta a y ultimately be entirely consumed potassium, uranium and thorium. As its surface will then become fossilized 
and disappear without trace. In the ihe breakdown from parent to daugh- in the same way that the surfaces of 
abjerjee or other changes, systems of ter elements proceeds, the probability Mercuty. tho Moon, Mars and (prob- 
oceanic plates always evolve to reduce of further decay declines, and the heat ably) Venus have long since ceased to 
the number of plates and hence the produced as a consequence of gamma be active. 
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cumulative length of the margins. It ray emission falls off exponentially - —~r — ■ — 

Will then (equine a fundamental change with time. During the early history of The author Is a Reader In Geophysics at 
>n the asthenosphere convection to the Earth, heat release and thermal Liverpool University. . . : 
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Its anti-toialllarlan arguments and 
by its clarity of exposition; Conjec- 
tures and Refutations introduced me 
to a wider range of Popper’s 
thought. His more technical work on 
scientific method I am too ignorant 
to follow; but I could understand 
and assimilate almost everything Ln 
Conjectures. Ever since, 1 have tried 
lo be guided by Popper’s ideas In my 
teaching and research. He gave me 
the confidence to pursue problems 
which “may cut right across the 
borders of any subject matter or 
discipline”; so that while my career 
is In Sanskrit, my Interest In Indian 
religions has taken me Into anthro- 
pology, history and religious stu- 
dies. 

Comparative religionists (as they 
used to be (mown) nave wanted to 
find an essence of religion, an ess- 
ence which should Include a belief In 
gods; they have then argued that 
Buddhism Is not a religion - for is it 
not atheistic? Popper showed me the 
fatuity of questions of the type: 
“What is the essence or true nature 
of X?" Instead or asking, lk What Is 
the essence of Buddhism?" - a 
question usually followed by chiding 
Buddhists for having missed the 
answer - 1 wondered what Buddh- 
ists lo a traditional Buddhist society 
believe and practise. So I set out to 
study Buddhism In a Sinhalese vil- 
lage. I think my nominalism paid 

I soon found, for example, that a 
few Buddhists disbelieve In gods but 
-moist. do hot. However, they say. that 
'belief In gods his nothing to do with 


religion is a way Co escape from the 
inevitable sorrows of this world, 
notably aging and death, and no god 
can help you to do that. - 

Popper holds that Intellectual 
advance Is possible only through 
conjecture and refutation. We have 
lo gather tacts selected for their 
relevance to a problem or theory. I 
could rapidly see and understand 
the Buddhists’ view of the (lack of) 
relation between theism and religion 
because I approached them with a 
problem In mind. I could refote the 
conjectures that Buddhist arc .all 
atheists and (hat religions necessari- 
ly include belief In God or gods. 

However, I had not taken Pop- 
per’s advice wholly to heart. Like 
man v new anthropologists, Isuspect, 
I did Imagine' that 1 could beglq by 
Just “observing”. I spent my Aral few 
days ln the village In a small house 


pm [Fran 


adviser. He shared my passive atti- 
tude to the human environment and 
as a result had HItle to do. Waiting for 
data to turn up, ashe for clion ts , (was 
likewise Idle. 1 was jotted out of my- 
passlvity when, hypothesizing that 1 
was a fellow spirit, the agriculturist 
Invited me *io go for n loan*. I fell 1 
should stop wasting time. ' 
Anthropologists . • Investigate 


midday offering of food before the 
Tooth Relic, a ritual he describes in 
apparently exhaustive detail. While 
I was chasing another hare, 
Sinhalese Ideas about former Bud- 
dhas, a monk told me that the 
midday offering at (he Tooth' Tem- 

S le is dally divided into 32 parts. 

othing of that in my friend’s book. 
So I went and asked. It was true. My 
friend could not see the 32 portions 
because they arc conceptual; prob- 
ably there Is no visible sign that In 
the minds of (he officiants the rice 
offered Is In 32 parts, for 32 Bud- 
dhas. And though I was told that 32 
curries are prepared, I would bet 
that on b given day one would count 
perhaps 30, 31 or 33. 

Popper has logically demons- 
trated the inadequacy of describing 
human behaviour (such as ritual) as 
mere behaviour, without regard to 
the Intention behind It. Here simple 
observation could not reveal what is 
significant to the participants ln the 
ritual, pn Idea which Is of historical 
Interest and moulds their beh nviour , 
though not obvioutsy. As Popper 
says, “observation statements are al- 
ways Interpretations of the facts 
observed”. An ethnographer's de- 
scription, just like a linguist's trans- 
lation, is always an Interpretation 
open to criticism and Improvement. 

I still have drawers tall of “facts" 
- nutes, slides, tape recordings - 
which L have never been able to use. 
On the other hand, only when one 
starts to write up and so clearly 
formulate one's theories does one 
And that one lacks the very fact 
crucial to one’s argument. I anq sure 
most anthropologists have had this 
experience. 

But' not only antforopd- 
< loglsta Ml , ticllm to indiscriminate 


the most widespread and serious 
problem of research students In all 
the fields With which I am ac- - 


qualnted. They get smolhered by 
tacts. If only (hey set out with a 
definite problem In mind, however 


kinship; that seemed a simple place to 
start. In the company of a village 
elder I began a tour of the village, 
attempting a census. "How 'many 
children have you got?” ) asked a 
householder. "Seven.” "Sons?” 
, ‘Flve.""Daughter8?” “pour."! gave 
up after due morning (He tat He quest 
for tactsof which' neither the villagers 
nor I coiild see th? relevance, The-’ 
caipfe a pupil at the lpcpl monastery 
and so acquired a framewqrk for for- 
mulating questions, a ijorm against 
which I could match what Individuals 
actually believed and did. 

£ 1 ottecqn only sec #Bt.ojieb; 
B for can be Illustrated from 
the experience of a friend and col- 
league who wrote an excellent book 


simple, they would write better 
theses and Ln half the lime. I believe 
a surfeit of material, due to a dearth 
of hypotheses, to be the main reason 
both why so many theses are never 
finished and why so manv which are 
finished cannot be published with- 
out substantial revision. 

Popper has shown that human 
affairs result from Ihe Interaction of 
not only matter and minds but also 
what he calls "World 3", Ihe ab- . 
■tractions created (often uninten- 
tionally) by human minds, abstrac- ■ 
tions like tne contents of books and 
the rules ' governing . Institutions. 
"World S" Justifies an Interpretation 


which assumes (hat something more 
than bodies and minds' Is -causally, 
operative - without assuming that 
that something Is good. 

This npproach may enable one to 
steer between two simple-minded 
views of religions: that they arc pro- 
duced just by Inspired Individuals; or 
that they are mere cplphcnomena of 
socio-econOmife conditions. But what 
I find most fruitful as' a historian Is 
Popper's theory (propounded in the 
-paper "Towards a Rational Theory’ 
of Tradit Lou?) of the unintended con- 
sequences of voluntary actions : Ml is 
ope of the striking th tags about social 
life that nothing ever comes off exactly 
as Intended". I see the history of 
Buddhism as an uni ntended (which ls- 
not to pay unwelcome) consequence 
of theBuddha’s preaching that life Is 
suffering but there Is an escape! No 
doubt onecoiildsay something analo- 
gous. obbiit Jesus and the history of 
ChristonUy f 

The author Is a fellow a? Balllol 
College , Oxford. 
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Angels and demons 



morality as old maid and fallen 
ku Trthn T nrnc woman, seems alien to the 

JOnn UUCaS approved model of womanhood 

; — “ — “ — Victorians were used to revere. 

Woman and the Demon: the life of a Officially, the only woman worthy 
Victorian myth of worship was a monument of 

by Nina Auerbach selflessness, with no existence" 

Harvard University Press, £12.25 beyond the loving influence she 

ISBN 0 674 95406 8 exuded as daughter, wife and 

Corrupt Relations; Dickens, "jo. 11 *?' By contrast, the woman 1 

ThsckU, W Collin, and ,h. “ 

Victorian sexual system Q f e g 0 . As angel, she is militant 

by Richard Barlckman, Susan rather than nurturing, displacing 

MacDonald and Myra Stark the God she pretends to serve. As 

Columbia University Press, $32.50 angelic demon, she becomes the 

ISBN 0 231 05258 8 source of ail shaping and creative 

Dickens and Women power, drooping the mask of 

by Michael Stater humility as she forecasts apocalyp- 

Denl £15 00 ,ic new or ^ ers - As °'“ maid, she 

kdu n x simulntcs meekness while proc- 

BBNfMMHHMgJ tainting |hat the world , s a „ before 

Much contemporary criticism Is her new dispensation. As- fallen 

based on tlie usually unexamined woman, she scorns meekness for 

proposition that authors are not to the glory of her own apotheosis, 

be misted, and that a work of art Oddly, these subversive paradigms 

can be fully understood, explained are only incidentally feminist, 

and judged only when there is a full They infuse the writings of women 

recognition of the ideological stand- and men. alike, dominating works 

point from which it came to be famous and obscure, radical and 

written. conventional, experimental and 

Sex is part of ideology. What hap- popular. They are not limited to 

pens when a male novelist writes the underground code of an 

about women? And what happens oppressed female tradition; they 

when this author writing about pervade the Victorian imagination, 

women is himself written about by 
authors whose ideological stand- 
points will be thought to affect their 

views of the subject? I draw atten- There is a high degree of gener- 
tion to these questions because all of alization in that passage, as there is 


9 


demption bom which Eve was ex- MR 

eluded, we begin to appreciate MM 

^Hunt’s inversion :^in these compan- 

savior seeking entrance to the ; . ,,V *S(F 

angel seek^g 

Once we leave aside a* contentious . 
interpretation of Book Xl^of^Pora- 

Auerbach’s case is both brilliant and 

audacious. But the case has ns limits tp^sr/.y. - • 

Woman ant? the he/non is by no * /;*. *• V: J|B 

means as wide-ranging as^its author : ' p'.V,-;. 'M& 

obscure, the radical and foe popular, 

variety of sources for her thesis; and Vi- mV '(JU 

yet as the examples I have chosen 

make plain, she stays 'well within the */ > ; r ^,^-Vl V? t- ;> .-i • j ^ .. 

mainstream of literary and artistic ^ f*,:, ;V;; : J 

texts. She has nothing to say about b y-‘: 

"penny” novels, nothing about I.A.wfelBB fi'i ia £ 

StT rcn”® ™ ™todL,a;t »* fc K “ te - “ P- 1 " ted * D “ w MmII “ «" ,8 «- 
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There is a high degree of gener- 


short her book is empty of any refer- 
ence to that range of material with- 


it is because Ms Auerbach does 


i-i 

i \ i’ 


the books under review are about 
ways in which women are presented 
in Victorian Action (and in Au- 
erbach's case, in poetry and prt 
also). Woman and the Demon and 
Corrupt Relations both point to caps 
which they claim yawn between ^‘of- 
ficial" presentation and meaning, on 

they question whether some of ’the 
images of women in the texts they 


in the book as a whole; and I find it 
worrying. What, for example, am I 
to make of the remark about the 
“approved model of womanhood 


Victorians were bred to revere”? All 
Victorians? Everywhere? Always? In 
the factory? On the. farm? And as 
for the Victorian imagination to 


out which she is in no position to not really grasp this fact that she is 
talk of “the Victorian imagination", so inadequate when she comes to 
In a sense this may not matter, for write about Dickens. Dickens is 
however widely she ranged the term bound to be the sharpest challenge 
would be meaningless. But in to her idea of the ‘Victorian im- 
another sense it matters hugely, be- agination 1 ' simply because he is our 
cause the wider she chose to range greatest novelist. He also has an 
the more she would have to recog- enormous amount to say about 
nize that her concept is in fact class- women within the various social 


disparate texts as Auerbach wants to 


PI 




study could really have been meant, consider? She may wish to invoke it, 
or have been meant in the ways that but she has great trouble in making 
their creators seem to have it solid or believable. Not only that: 
approved. her readings are frequently so per- 

Nina Auerbach claims that her versely Ingenious as to suggest that 
book is about “the Victorian cultural her entire argument is built on sand: 
imagination, in the chaos of Its appa- Let us take one of her examples; of 
rent inconsistency and the Intensity a fallen woman “who- spurns meek- 
of its underlying coherence;" That' /ness- for the glory ‘of her own 
■ coherence has \o be- reassembled, apotheosis”. . 

' from “fragments’ .arid shards 11 ; Writ-' Auerbach claims to see in Rosset- 
: tag. about their chosen 1 textsi the au.- ti's Found a meaning which subverts 


Victorian imagination at all. bne is Woman ana the Demon and found 
simply identifying those habits of “ Little Dorrit mentioned, 55.” In a 
mind that certain people in certain study that takes for its subject the 
positions agreed, consciously or not, ways in which Victorians Imaged 
was somehow or other the imagiaa- women Little Dorrif is mentioned! 
tion of their age. And as that inevit- Mrs Merdle, Fanny Dorrit, Mrs 


tion of their age. And as that inevit- Mrs Merdle, Fanny Dorrit, Mrs 
ably vague phrase ought to make Gowan, Mrs General, Maggy, Flora 
clear, the fact that they chose to Finching, Mr Fs aunt, PetiTattycor- 
thlnk of themselves In such a manner am, Miss Wade, Amy. Mentioned I 


selfconscious goodness, the range 
and intensity of her love, and her 
qualities of kindness, magnanimity 
and imaginative understanding which 
are there wherever you look. And as 
to her being more maternal than 
erotic: what can this trio make of the 
flowers she brings to Clennam? "No- 
thing had ever appeared so beautiful 
in ms sight. He took them up and 
inhaled their fragrance, and lifted 
them to ;his hot nead, and he put 
them down and opened his parched 
hands to them." . . • 

But I suppose the sheer delicacy of 
Dickens’s prose, the gracious subtle- 
ties of his nuances, are bound to be 
lost on the kind of crude thesis- 
mongering that goes to moke up 
Corrupt Relations. 


is no reason for an historian of ideas You might a i Well claim to study the 


along with them; 


Renaissance Imagination in the con- 


There is no such thing- as “the text of regicide, say, and "mention" 
Victorian imagination”; There are in- Macbeth . 


' It is a great relief to be able to 

„ -r. ... o~, r ~ .. turn to Dickens and Women. Not 

Ing about thelr chosen fexts^ the ail- u s Found a meaning which subverts stead individual imaginations. . .1 , • ‘Messrs Barickman, MacDonald, that Michael Slater is much better 

tiiofi' pf Corrupt Relations remark what the paintirig apparently : offers; ’accept that we .are all affected by the add Stark try to do a little better, when .it comes to discussing utile 

that “These nptTatives are .disttne- The! fallen, woman “cf ouches against times In which we live, yet the fqct Unfortunately, they also have a Dorrit. “That gentle yet strong p«- 

uished by those gm»s,; anomalies, tu- : a wall despite i the urging of hep for- remains that some imaginations art a thesis, and because they aren’t as sivity which Dickens saw as the nob- 


' the point: of entry for, structuratiSti •, 'urali), bears? the pathbs of a- last r severely damages 
5 iemtolic, neo-Freudian; Marxist ^ aha ••..fbtrfest to unfeclingness, oversha- example,' does si 



qeconstructionist 'critin*'; . They do .■ doling the woman as the iiet im- . 
not say which flag thcy sail under. prisons the: lover's, (talf. ?J3ut slmul- nic. wi 
but they obviously take It for graiiteq taneauSly, the wall; is an' cscape lng faV 
that the gaps exist, so that airy critic - . - from that very net; represented by jng? ’ 
worth jus -salt. will, be required ; to . , . the lovejV'dntch: Retreating from ' - ‘ 


igness, oversha- example,' does she have nothing to “Dickens’s, special preoccupation, his 
n as the net im- ;.} say pbput Meredith?. Surely bis iro- most' profound insight, concerns the 
'. calf- -But slmul- ; njc, Wittily OOmblex ways : of present- multitude of ways In which corrupt 
- • " atriarchal values have infiltrated 


that the gaps exist, so that airy critic 


; speculate .about them. Michael $later ' ; compassion, Rossetti's 
: is largely free of an interest in gaps . woman is' aligned throu 
and divergencies, but It is not dif- strength of the v 
ficult to see how Nina Auerbach substantial, , mass 
would be quick to argue that he is ting. . 
complldt with Dickens mid that. But as soon as you 
whether he means, to or .riot, he you recognize thai 
endorses as truths what are no more ail strong. Its pen 
'than iexual. Ideological stereotypes^ ' ically: awry that it, 

;• li is csseniial th. uy io~ tkplaln the ; Is 'going in, two difi 

! . argument of Wotpan wd tha Denidh ' ojich^ you jduld, 

;[wmch, l»0fiU5e: Itita- wfy .sublie ;and argue thai Rossetl 
: in'a sens exists only in and through trpl- perspective is 


from that' very net; represented by 
the lovfcj’s: 'dutch; Retreating from 
compassion,. Rossetti's fallen 


fallen women are worth consider 


strength .of the wall with the most ; mrte pages to Coventry. Patmore she picked over. to flqd evidence of this, enaaaed and what he shows when it 

substantial, , masses in the paint- . can surely find room tor Browning? and with predictable results; that is, are two very different thing* Be- 

P n 8- ‘. < : The answer is rather to be. found m their. Individuality goes for nothing, cause Slater has verv little sense ot 


Auerbach the. thesis lest aspect of the truly womanly ■ « • 
stean worst to deny in Utile Dorrit becomes a positive 
itness. Ftir them, force for good in the world 
ial preoccupation, his Dickens for once manages to breathe 
insight, concerns the life into his feminine Ideal . . . duj 
ays in which corrupt we know about this ideal only from 
ues have infiltrated some, remarkably vapid remarxs 

lations, so that their Dickens chose to make when, it may 

t on parent and child be, he allpwed his prose to click taro 
irougnout each Indi- automatic pilot. At all events, wna 
rhe novels' are : then he says when his imagination Is noj 
find evidence of this, engaged and what he shows when u 


th Dickens nnd that, But as soon os you study the painting : what is ahistorical. reductive and, I and 

means, to or riot, . he you recognize that the wall isn’t at am sorry to say, philistine about her qes 

ruths what are no more all strong. Its perspective is so.com- . approach. What sbd finds difficult to sun 

Ideological stereotypes,' icalfy: awry that it looks as .though It callow is that writers and dittos ore . the 

ial th &y .lo' ekplain firt ; Is 'gpidg in two different directions at- i not necessarily belrayed Into revcal- bee 



. aigiiment of Woman qndViA Demdh ' oh^; yoy eduld, of; fcoutsek try ' to. i lng tn 
[wmch. hcCfiuse: Itife- very sublie and argue thaf Ros^Ctti’s failure to con- ; consci 
in'a sense exto^ only In and through trpl- perspective is deeply .symptomb* .; trary 
Its exempla, [ shall inevitably make tjc of -nn inner conflict or interest. are d 
, siem. cruder *han It is- M^ Auerbach You Icould equally well "argue that; matel 
Is struck ’ by- the fact that when she tqs :canhon which I so Improbably gireate 


; • J. ‘Z . ^ V* ■»■** MVUVUUl ITW1HVI1 i i_ 

-ji u ■ i , , , l-' Bagnet family in fl/eak Boiisc,. , their way, as proefustean as those to 

necessarily betrayed Into reyea - because Dickens’s ivgy bf writing ^b- be found in Corrupt Relations. - 
truths that arc hidden from their .{Scm completely oveitutiu the On the other hand, he knows if 


and what those: Imagw qhofflcially 
reveal or imply; :■ Wdmeft nine tfr^ 
rented hs angels ; and demons. . But 
. the angels, often seem deihdhlc; arid 


met ; mat 

Aiidtlos; 


me . WlKeiS UllVn . XOH| WHKVIHIUi . RUM : rMlU . UW; leads to a’, mme. Mnerel-i; fflioatory. It is true that !Aueku« W i, : aeswuciive . social world thnn i t-v i jl- n hn<! usnanr 
vice versa; In iddliibn, the women poIntMhat mucli of the eyldcTicd onj xim Ihe wofd. bdt fbr hcri it Is nof parther in marri ^* riil^H much the 

who are portrayed as victims r fallen, which Auerbndh miles can be read in; “ (ijore than a kipdr of polleh, _■ otiyridT, .. ,;-^Urjbpi and 
SSmen. old .nakb - ippeat some-, jhawaytilie wanb ^^ ! buy;ill j ind.tr- ^ SS^TPSS^iSSS. •*. 


— n Amy Dorrit fallen Women, ‘ he rehearses 
V:Sr. can Bhd. ex- novelist’s various relationship, P" 

^ ]S!V:. pfwaton ahd fufcent' only when vate and public, .with female frien^ 
'. thB . » begins to satisfy, the more basic and he conclusively demonstrate 
taT ' SS ,Kate^ ^ickfns has had a M 

"■ S 5 who is more maternal 1 ^slhumous press, and that she was 
>: f . ha ^ a reWge from a.;, far less to blame for foe breakdown 

^ '..sodal iWOfld. ^hah ./a; qf : her marriage : than has waaliy 


destructive 


tifBS. ; 


S i | 

1 <h 


at quite another, Tho following pas- 
sage is as close as Auerbach , comes 
to a statement of her thesis: , ■ 

The ! preterhoturally endowed 
creature who taunts- uonyqntfonnl 


. : .1 nis is ! uui .io oeny nci nigcnmiy,. cuueu an. iii .wui aoi oa. lO TCpWt, . with Amv 1 tfAd AHh.trV - 

Auerbach shows; how cortpiex to the;! Individual •iimfiginatio i M V work^with aSdwjthfoeM fiolnffSto u e ! p -,“ A ^wf 

feiationshlp between 1 Holman ;HUm’s; and Wlthid hrstory;foiiT fo& . |s not: fo- :..\m Sirfeeti.'inseDarafle ?*!? * but u, cftn ,A i 

■UgW , 0f lh* Wotld' 1 . :apd ‘IThd f . sfty'thttf wl te > ladlipftnsablejWbrli 

A^kenlria CorisciertCe . >U .abob&rs :! &all *** ^ A my a. partner . - ■ : 


I.' IIIUVU ■ . L — • 

an he added to the 
; wdrks an his ufy* 


Awakening ConMoitge"i 'Mt : . ^Pkftrs : M fiirt 1 are foe niere toolpleis' >eaV. ihd cQmpahKm rdo^hot ; 

that foe modeblfof w 'nie UMof foq j; (Ions ‘ ■ r ' -r' of Ehellsh at 

mM- vctc .Elizabeth' SiadaL-an0|; pbcrO.\, i ^ V J ^ V 
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Marxist 

India 

Communism In Kerala: a study In 
political adaptation 
by T. J. Nossiter 

C. Hurst, for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, £18.50 
ISBN 0 905838 40 8 

The Indian state of Kerala, with its 
high literacy rate, its large Christian 
mmorily, its Nayar caste’s matriarchy 
and above all its powerful Commun- 
ist party (or parties, as it has had 
since 1964), has long attracted the 
attention of journalists, ideologues 
and academics. Yet until now we 
have never had a scholarly book- 
length treatment of its politics. 

The range of T. J. Nossiter’s 
volume is particularly impressive. He 
begins with a solid, extensive intro- 
duction to the historical, social and 
economic background to politics in 
Kerala. There follows an account of 
Communist activity there since the 
1940s. We see the Communists 
emerge as a potent electoral force 
(whicn inclines them to centre-left 
parliamentarism), take power in the 
late 1950s, attempt reforms, split 
Into two main parties and then - in 
the absence of a breakthrough to 
electoral majorities - face the dilem- 
mas of united front politics. This 
story is set, necessarily and intel- 
ligently, in two contexts: in the 
singular cultural and political milieux 
of lCerala, and amid the theoretical 
and factional controversies of Indian 
Marxism, 

The author examines several diffe- 
rent levels and arenas within the 
slate's political system. There is plen- 
ty of high politics, in the councils of 
all-India Communist parties, in Kera- 
la’s cabinets and party high com- 
plands. But organizational doings at 
intermediate and local levels also get 
the extensive treatment that they de- 
serve. Each of the three segments 
into which Kerala was divided in the 
British period is analysed separately, 
os are urban and rural arenas and 
the sub-regions which result from 
ecological variations and from con- 
centrations of communal and caste 

• groups, This is, as a result, a splen- 
did guide to the daunting complexity 
ora slate which has previously in- 
spired so many -simplistic homilies. 

Nowhere is this clearer than in his 
discussion of the reasons for Com- 
munist success in Kerala. This, is a 
vitally important subject, given the 
serious organizational decay that has 
■ overtaken nearly every centrist parly 
in India since Ihe early 1970s - a 
crucial change of . which Nossiter 
makes little mention. The most not- 
able vipthn of, decay is the Congress 
"arty which for so long was India’s 
central political Institution. The ie- 
. wit of this is that -the only major 
parties with effective' organizations 
f, nd .|foe,?nly' parties which young 
gMUsts are, joining are those of the 
.. .foodu-chauvfnist right and the'Marx- 
W im?.' Despite this, however, neith- 
® right nor left has yet made major 
electoral gains at the expense of the 
decaying centrists. ' 1 

/Hie - Communists .have little 
strength outside their strongholds of 
KeraT^and West Bengal, where left-’ 
.- ® 8ove^iments are hamstrung by 
the distribution of power hi India's 
jeoeral system.' 1 Nossiter’s explana- 
■ ' J successes in Kerala has 

, mpllcatiQris. foq the. Left’s prospects 
, l n more ihginstream regions of 
their .‘advance :has mainly 

• • result; of .conditions which 

• ^ peculiar, ,tp ^Ke'rkla - , and it to in 
!.;■ P?hy: w ay? a peculiar place when 

1 ‘ ptftef parts qf the sub- 

• who anticipate 
Marxist future for India iriay. be 

wSRE 5 ”" K , 0n i foe. other hand, it 
wSL* r TcsUlt, pf ,a tradition of reslst- 
. W^frqm hreic,^ the growth of li- 


Nossiter provides no easy answers 
here, partly because his analysis is 
subtle, but also because he empha- 
sizes somewhat different themes at 
different times. He sensibly rejects 
theories that attribute Communist 
gains to a manipulation of caste and 
communal sentiments. He agrees 
that these things are important, but 
shows that the Left has mobilized 
very substantial support along class 
lines. Elsewhere however, he argues 
that the success of the Left owes a. 
great deal to conditions particular to 

Rural 

capitalists 

Agrarian Elites and Italian Fascism: 
foe province of Bologna 1901-1926 
by Anthony L. Cardoza 
Princeton University Press, £31.70 
ISBN 0691 05360 X 

Some years ago Paul Corner published 
a detailed study of the origins of 
fascism in Ferrara, showing now it 
grew out of the complex economic and 
political structure of the rural pro- 
vince. Now Anthony Cardoza has 
produced a similar analysis of another 
central Italian province that was vitally 
important' in the fascist take-off, 
Bologna. 

The theme is in many ways similar to 
that of Corner's book. Once universal 
male suffrage existed, and once trade 
unionism and strikes were permitted, 
fascist squads were the only way of 
maintaining the economic ana political 
power of local landowners and 
tenant-farmers. Tlie squads arose just 
when the Socialist Labourers’ Leagues 
were most militant and successful, in 
the summer and autumn of 1920, and 

J ust when socialist municipal councils 
md been elected throughout Emilia. 
Their purpose was to “re-establish 
control of the labour market”, that is to 
break the unions* closed shop and 
reassert landowner power. 

But Cardoza has another, more 
novel, argument. Basing himself firmly 
on provincial archives and land-regis- 
ters, he shows that fascism’s main 


Kerala: the special nature of palron- 

nli.nl li.n >U. J!. 1 111 . ... 


fragmentation and uneven distribu- 
tion of landholdings, unique features 
of pre-modern social organization and 
unusually radical socioeconomic 
change decades ago in some areas. He 
leans heavily towards those who ex- 

f iect the Communists to remain con- 
ined within their regional bastions, 
although some discussion of their fai- 
lure in Kerala to achieve the un- 


assailably broad base of their coun- 
terparts in West Bengal is badly 
needed. 

Nossiter has given us a scrupulous 
and authoritative study which fills a 
major gap in our understanding of 
India ana of radical movements in 
the Third World. 

James Manor 

James Manor is lecturer in politics at 
ihe University of Leicester. 


professor in Glasgow. British histojy 
here means what it says; Scotland, 


their fair 


Wales and Ireland get their fair 
share. 

Above all, it succeeds because of 
his excellent writing style: pithy, con- 
cise, with flashes of gentle humour. 
It is clear enough for the under- 
graduate to follow, yet interesting 
enough for fellow academics to en- 
joy. There is no strong, underlying 
argument to this book, but rather a 


1 frchJrt. 'then, the 

• c aste system arid pil- 

- to thwart the deyeiop- 

: kraD^m^ 1 amon fc depressed: 
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rather than landowners, entrepreneurs 
rather than absentees. The activities of 
these men are traced back to around 
1900. By 1914 they had already turned 
the plains around Bologna into “field 
factories", producing wheat, sugar- 
beet, hemp and tobacco for local 
processing. Cardoza , shows that they 
were the men most anxious to exploit 
the land for profit, most linked to local 
banks and industrial interests, and 
most likely to clash with the labourers’ 
leagues. 

Indeed, there was often sharp con- 
flict among the agrari. The old liberal 
Establishment of absentee aristocrats- 
lived off rents, not profits; some of 
them were quite willing to grant con- 
cessions to socialist unions, for they did 
riot have to pay. The rise of the fascist 
squads meant the end of traditional 
landowner power and the rise qf the 
entrepreneurial middle-classes. 

The argument is well-documented 
and convincing as far as it goes. But we 
do not learn enough about these “new 
men” - who they were, where they, 
came From, where they .learned their 
technical abilities* and so on. Nor am I 
convinced by it as an explanation of the. 
rise of Bolognese fascism, Fascism 
appealed to many other rural groups 
besides the leaseholders - to the new 
peasant landowners of. the postwar 
years, to the smaller tenants, even to 
some of the share-croppers; Above all. 
Cardoza underestimates the urban and 
"militant student” aspects of early. 
Bolognese fascism. The squads began 
operating in the province only, in the 
autumn of 1920, when the students 
returned to university; and^ most of 
their leaders were urban too. Indeedjt 
is striking how few of. Cardoza 5 com- 
mercial-minded leaseholders became 
involved in fascist polities, at least until 
after the fascists had clearly won, , 

In general, Cardoza’s attempt to 
trace back the origins of fascism to-the 
‘ rise of rural capitalism, while illuminat- 
ing, is subject to the same strictures as 
any other history of foe "longue 
duiie’’\ it underestimates the foie of 
peculiar arid unforeseen circumstances, 
and people. In this case, it also under? 
estimates the , impact of such obyious 
factors' as the First World War, high 
..inflation, fenr of Bolshevism,' and 


frenetic patriotism. And, of course, the 
squad violence of 1920-21 might easily 
have led nowhere in particular. Events 
outside Bologna were at least as signifi- 
cant as any changes in the local elite in 
determining the outcome. 

Despite these criticisms, Cardoza’s 
book is learned, judicious and clearly 
written, and makes a real contribution 
to our knowledge of the rural scene. It 
is particularly good -on the pre-1914- 
period, and as a study in economic 
history. 

Martin Clark 

Martin Clark is lecturer In politics at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Anti-Nazi 

grumbling 

Popular Opinion and Political Dissent 
In the Third Relchi Bavaria 1933-1945 
by Ian Kershaw 

Carendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £22.50 
ISBN 0 19 821922 9 

In 1980 Ian Kershaw published, in 
German, a study of the "Hitler Myth” - 
of the integrative aspects of Nazism. 
Now we have his companion volume, 
this time in English, which rounds out 
the picture by examining dissenting 
opinion. Together, these lorm one ot 
the most informative studies available 
of how Germans reacted to the Nazi 
regime. 

The book considered here examines 

S tar opinion and' dissent in three 
spheres economic and class 
issues, and the persecution of foe Jews 
-first during the 1933-1939 period and 
then during the, war years. By carefully 
sifting police and security service re- 
ports on morale and popular bpinion as 
well as the “Germany Reports" coim 

E lled from exile by the SPD.'Keishaw 
as presented a rich array of evidence 
about life in Bavaria during the Third 
Reich. . L : 

In his discussion of how various 
socioeconomic groups perceived their 
position in foe Third Reich, and parti- 
cularly in his examination of working- 
class attitudes', Kershaw fairly conclu- 
sively lays to rest the idea (hat the Nazis 
succeeded in creating a racial commun- 
ity that transcended Class interests. But 
although economic concerns remained 
paramount in determining popular 
attitudes, the coristant undercurrent of 
discontent did not really threaten the 
regime. Deprived of an independent 
organizational foctis and faced with 
one of the most brutally effective 
police states ever constructed, the 

n biers were neutralized politically. 

itler noted privately in 1942, ,f if 
wbat people always say were decisive, 
everyihltfg Would Ipng since have been 
lost’ 1 . '. 

This, however, should come as no 
great surprise, for essentially Kershaw 
has demonstrated that people in Nazi 
Germany were much the same as 
people elsewhere. Where he really has 
broken new ground Is in his examina- 
tion of attitudes towards denomina- 
tional issues and towards the Jews. It 
was not as a product Of economic issues 
or class relations but over the dpfertce 
pf traditional values and prerogatives, 
In the area of Nazi-church relations, 
that the “deepest antagonisms arid 
sharpest , forms of dissent” arose ip 
Bavaria. Yet there expressions of dis- 
content too had their limits. The anger 
aroused by foe attempt of Nazi zealots 
to remove the Bavarian Protestant 
bishop from office in 1934 and the 
campaign of the Bavarian Nazi Party 
leadership to remove crucifixes, from 
schools in 1941 wa? unquestionably 
deep and bitter. But as opposition to 
the Nazi regime it was only partial, and 
"did upt stand in the way of continued 
siipport'fbr cqnsfcrvative-naitiona! gods 


and values”. This ambivalence of dis- 
sent and the strength of the Nazi appeal 
to traditional values were among the 


regime’s great assets. 

If dissent with regard to church- 
related issues was seldom total, opposi- 
tion to the persecution of the Jews was 
virtually nonexistent. While antisemit- 
ism was “largely unsuccessful as an 
agent for mobilizing and integrating 
the masses" (something clearly de- 


the l93Us being a decade of unre- 
lieved decay. Clever shades of grey, 
rather than stark black and white, 
are the colours here. The chronologic- 
al subdivisions he employs are some- 
what unusual (1870-1901; 1901-1931; 
1931-1956; 1956-1975) since they 
ignore the normal peacetime/wartime 
divides, but they work well and con- 
tain much therein. It is very good on 
general political and social develop- 
ments, competent on economic and 


monstrated by the negative reactions diplomatic issues, and excellent on 
among Germans to tire November 1938 the churches. A nuth'er advantage is 
pogrom but still not always appreciated that it gives proper coverage of the 
by historians of the holocaust), the 1960s and 1970s, rather than regard- 
regime did succeed in depersonalizing j n g those decades as a mere epilogue 
“foe Jew” by removing Jews step-by- to his tale. The Beatles, the Profumo 
step from public life and thus as Affair, the Tokyo Olympics, the col- 


flesh-and-blood objects of human con- lapse 
cern. As Kershaw notes, in a depress- tion 
ing but acute judgment, “the road to now 
Auschwitz was built by hate, but paved such, 
with indifference". Ac 

Due in part to the structure of the texfo 
book, there are points where the narra- nesse 
rive gets a bit repetitive, and inevitably readc 
there are some topics which might have thor'i 


lapse of Rolls-Royce, and the crea- 
tion of the "new” universities are 
now history, and are treated here as 


And deficiencies? Every general 
textbook has its strengths ana weak- 
nesses, determined as much by the 
reader’s prejudices as by the au- 
thor's. To me Professor Robbins’s 


been given fuller treatment. Among book seemed weakest in its handling 
these are the effects of military service, -of literature and political philosophy 
which structured the lives of millions of (being presented here more as a list 


Germans and about which we still 
know surprisingly little. Another area 
left largely untouched concerns the 
ways in which the Third Reich affected 
family relations - for instance by 
exacerbating generational frictions. 
But these are minor quibbles. Taken 
together with the companion volume 


of names and titles, rather than 
offering a larger cultural interpreta- 
tion on the lines, say, of R. T. 
Shannon's The Crisis of Imperialism 
1865-1915 ): It is also quite deficient 
in the area of the history of science - 
which, to be fair, the author readily 
admits. But these seem modest de- 


on foe Hitler Myth. Ian Kershaw has fects compared with the strengths of 
written what ought to become a stan- the book. 


dard work on the relations between the 
Nazi regime and the German people. 

Richard Bessel 

Richard Bessel is lecturer in history at 
the Open University. . 


A hundred 
years 

Hie Eclipse of a Great -Power: . 

modem Britain 1870-1975. 
by Keith Robbins 
Longman, £14.95 and £7.50 
ISBN Q 582 48971 7 and 48972 $ 

The difficulties of writing a brief but 
balanced history of moaem Britain 
are nowadays so many that most 
scholars, if approached to do- -one, 
wilt wisely walk in the other direc- 


Finaliy, one might take note of the 
useful “compendium of ..Informa- 
tion” on pages 349-383. This clever 
assemblage of maps and of data 
upon population, election results, 
economic . and religious : trends, gov- 
ernment expenditures, office -rfiolddrs 
and so on) . ought' to benefit foe A 
Icyel aiid undergraduate readership 
for whom, the work to intended. . 

The EcHpst of a. Oreaf Pptver!ls: 
riot a particularly apt tftlej.it suggests 
a concentration upon foreign policy 
arid grand ■ strategy . which'' the book 
itself carefully avoids. It to iristead a 
concise, balanced account of the past 
hundred years of British history, and 
os such bids fair to become, a- stan- 
dard work. 

Paul Kennedy 

Paul Kennedy is. professor, of history 
at the University of East Anglia. 


Parliamentary Research Services have 
... . . . ... .. .. recently published Conservative and 

will wisely walk in the other direc- Labour Party Conference Decisions 
ton. Given the explosion of know- 1945-1981, edited by F. W. S. Craig, 
ledae In all areas, what should one Motions that have been considered are 
include, what .dare . one pm it? oraanized chronologically under, sub- 
A strictly pphtlcal-cum-diplomatic jeft-hedings. The book costs £15.00. 
account Is no longer tolerable^- even \ - . . . ', - _■ 

if some of the most exciting histor- ■ — ■ , , — : : — • — ~rr~- — ~ — rr— 

iographlcal reassessments have oecu'r- ' I . I yy I - 

red in those fields and : need to be ? r -' v '.A'/ . 

included. Social-: and economic hjSr Li 'OF '■ ■ ■' 

toiy must occupy a large part, but 

where does social history in pa'rticu- 1 * 

lar stop? Should one cover changing J bOWci 

! "*SK™ T 

lers, drinking habits as well as church , RESEARCH PR9JEUT 

attendance? And how much .room 1 K. Howard and J. A. Sharp 

does one give to changes in British 
thought, and culture, and science,- 
and the- countryside? The trouble 
with (he seamless web of history is 
that it is extraordinarily difficult to 
untangle, and virtually impossible to - . 

weave into, a single cloth aoaihl‘ < • 


Gower 


MANAGEMENT OF A STUDENT 
RESEARCH PROJECT 

K Howard and J. A. Sharp . 


weave into a single cloth agaihl‘ < 
- Given these hurdles. It should * be I 
said that . Keith Robbins’s The Eclipse , 
of a Great Power has done very' well . j 
No doubt this is', due in part to. his , 
awn veiy wide, array pf interests and; I 
publications, ranging from', foreign' 
policy to church History. io. foe pepCe 
movement. It may also be dUo to his. 
personal awareness that a book' upon 1 
■'Britain" qught to comprehend; those ■ 
large areas to the north and west of 
Air Souls and foe Athenaeum; . He 
himself has lectured at York, .tun'; a 
guest-house in Bqngor, and is frow a 
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in the analytic tradition. 

■■ The essays nevertheless throw up 

IH affTl ipli certain recurrent themes. Wittgcn- 

m stein's work is ever present, explicitly 

— — bb— hh— mnam MrMw and implicitly, and is offered as a 
v 1 * bridge between the two traditions. The 

I iHnKlllCy notion of "Verstchcn" itself and a 

preoccupation wi l lithe human sciences 
— _ ami then methods also form a persis- 

lent interest. But Wittgenstein is 
(,UP Hi LI 1 Ll Uv notoriously unc of the patron saints of 
-Be analytic philosi ipliy . and the notion of 

.. “i'etsteke/r". arid 1 lie problems associ- 

The Need lur IiiterpreluHoii. ; ued w j t |, j, have been an extensively 

contemporary conceptions of thc debated item in the work of Colliug- 

philosoplicr'stask wood and Winch, it would he quite 

edited hySollace Mitchell and misleading to give the impression that 

Michael Rosen these themes have been exclusively the 

Athlonc Press. £14. Ut) property of a non -analytic. Continen- 

ISBN 0 485 ] 1 224 8 tul. tradition. What is’, perhaps, dis- 

J ; tinctive uf the laiter's interest in the 

lire six papers in this book were hn man science sis not so much the topic 
.written by members of an informal as a certain way of treating it. In some 
group of philosophers meeting in Ox- versions this distinctive method seems 
ford, most of whom are relatively to amount to little more than to 
young (though Professor Charles emphasize what is supposed in he (fie 
I'ayior. wlm seems to have led the unique character of hum an heings as, 
group, belongs to mi older general ion). |<>i example, conscious moral agents. 

Tilt* members of ilie group evidently Such a position may merely state the 
share certain general views about cur- problem but do nothing whatever to 
rent philosophy, which it is the avowed resolve it. 

aim of the huok to promote. They are The contributors to this volume all 
dissatisfied with current “analytic" ohi- do belter than that, though it is hurd 
losophci s and look, ns their Oxford not to feel that their progress is 
colleagues genet ally do not, tn certain primarily due to their own analytic 
Continental traditions for inspiration, skills. 

la their introduction the two editors 

a l tempi to explain what they regard as ( ; r si limn llird 

the deficiencies in analytic philosophy 

and how the appeal to Continental (Jrahain Hint is professor of philoso- 
iradmoiis might remedy those de- ,,/, y fa University of Manchester. 
fluencies. ' 

Although the editors probably 
would admit that the simple opposition TT . _ __ _ __ 
between "analytic" philosophy and fll 1 1 ill ll 
“Conti tie utal" philosophy is rather -“■■*• **“***** 
crude their own ti vat men I of the . J • 
contrast somewhat conceals any such Grilfl I AG 
proviso. Their principal complaint is 

that iinalvtic philosophy still rests too 

much on the logical positivists' emph- Three Faces of flci mcneiillcs: an Intro- 
asis on iinlttral science, and that ns a duct lull to current theories of under- 
consequence such a philosophy is apt standing 
to exert a dehumanizing influence. The . n . 

Continental traditions appealed to in J .‘ ,fo f H “ r . d r . n „ 

the papers are first, d broad tradition UmversityofCalifomia Press, ll 3.50 

based on the notion of “Vmiehen" as a an 'J £4.75 

method in philosophy and in the liu- ISBN 0 520 03851 7 and 04689 7 

man sciences; second, one based on The Hermeneutic Imagination: outline 

French philosophy, here exemplified of a positive critique of scientism and 

by Dcrnda; and third, n Marxist tradi- sociology 

lion here illustrated by the work of the by Josef Blelcher 


theology to sociology. 

Developments in Anglophone phi- 
losophy have in recent years moved 
debate within Britain closer to the 
concerns of continental hermeneutics. 
These arc hopeful signs, not only 
because the distance between Anglo- 
American and Scandinavian philoso- 
phy, on the one hand, and the main- 
stream in the rest of Europe, on the 


notoriously unc of the patron saints of other, was always unhealthy for both, 
analytic philosophy, and the notion of but because the extension of the her- 
"Vt'>steken'\ njid ilie problems associ- mcncutic perspective to the fnn- 
ated with it. hove been an extensively damentul questions of philosophy and 
debuted item in the work of Colling- the human sciences throws light upon 


wood and Winch, it would be quite 
misleading to give the impression that 
these themes have been exclusively the 
property of a non -analytic. Continen- 
tal. tradition. Whnt is’, perhaps, dis- 
tinctive of the latter's interest in the 
hunumscienccs is mil so much the topic 
as a certain way of treating it. in some 
versions this distinctive method seems 
hi amount to little more than to 
emphasize vvluit is supposed in be (lie 
unique character of human beings as, 
tin example, conscious moral agents. 
Such a position may merely stale the 
problem but do nothing whatever to 
resolve it. 

The contributors to this volume all 
do belter than that, though it is hurd 


matters of theory and practice which 
have too often been ignored. Of these, 
the most important is probably our 
new, or rather restored, awareness of 
(lie cultural and ontological context of 
human activity. Even our understand- 
ing of the natural sciences is improved 
when wc come to see them, not as a 
universal model for valid knowledge, 
but as an intrinsic part of man's 
unceasing effort to comprehend and 
order his condition. 

In Three Faces of Hermeneutics Roy 
Howard provides an introduction to 
current debates, primarily through an 
examination of the ideas of three major 
participants, Gcorg-Henrik von 
Wright, Jurgen Habermas, and Hnns- 


not to feci that their progress is George Gadanicr. Each of these men 
primarily due to their own analytic comes to hermeneutics from a different 



Graham Bird 

Graham Hint is professor of philoso- 
phy tu ilie Uni verity of Manchester. 


Human 

studies 


tradition of thought - von Wright from 
Witgenstcinian analysis, Habermas 
from the critical theory of the Frank- 
furt school, and Gadanier from the 
ontology of Heidegger - and it is 

interesting to note how these varied iiri , , , . . „ .... 

backgrounds influence the way the E,ms “ 0,d HaI1 Park'*, a pencil and wash sketch taken from Michael Rosen- 

problems of interpretation are con- tha, ’ s Constable: the painter and his landscape < Yale University Press, £ 15.95). 
ceived. The lucidity of Howard's ex- ■■■■■■inHMNMHHHHBMHIiBBBHnMiHi 
position nnd the skill with which he way in which understanding depends here the main features of Gewtrlh's 
draws the reader's attention to the upon our capacity to share a perspec- argument. 

caiiant nninte m Kir aiithnvc' CirAiiiMAnk ■ . • . ■ ■ » » r ■ V . ■ • 


Frankfurt School. 


Despite the book's main claim £5 95 

ir a “r’lwiim^ntal” annrnarH thi' -1L 7 


Routledge & Regan Paul, £11.95 nnd 


salient points in his authors; arguments t ive with those who are. beyond the 
are beyond praise. He writes a clear accidents of lime and place, our fellow 
literate prose and his capacity to con- men. 

vcy complex ideas clearly and distinctly Perhaps when he does this, Dr 
is a standingreproach to many of his Bleicher's publishers will consider his 
colleagues. This is an ideal book for work worthy of being properly printed 
introducing undergraduates to an im- nnd edited. 

normal literature nnd, together with — — 

Richard Palmer's more historically David I I pw 

oriented Hermeneutics (1969), pro- _* * 

vidcs a sound foundation for that not Dm/jj ^ e ,. v i s lecturer in sociology at 
entirely extinct creature, the interested MitUtttsex Polytechnic. 
general reader. 

Would that one could say the same ’ 
for Dr Blelcher. In 1980 he published n ffr 
useful combined survey and anthology \ 
under the title of Contemporary Her- J 


for a “Continental" approach the icrm n 7innd7Sfi t nnrf 01x7 1 «i«, u huw ciiicigca, wunwijr cwwu, rilllll V 

individual contributions tackle their ISBN 0 7100 - 3 and 9357 1 for though the prose was often hard I 1U1U3 

rather heterogeneous topics in aprofes- Traditionally the term •'hermeneutics" going it was generally respectful of the w _ 

sional and detailed way. refers to the art or science of textual not unreasonable, if not strictly ration- Human Rights: essays on Justification 

Some of their topics and discussions interpretation - primarily the inter- at. demands of English grammar. The d aDolIcailons 
would not be at all out of place in a pre tali on of scripture. In this sense the Hermeneutic Imagination is not. It is . Ai a „ rowirth 

collection of papers from young analy- word has been a part of the English described as a “modified version" of * f r . . p m 

tic philosophers. Moreover, even language since 1737, while the disci- Bleicher s PhD thesis but I would guess Press ’ 

where Continental philosophers are pline it names has been practised in the that the modifications had been pretty 16BN U .-8878 t 

explicitly discussed the authors are- land at least since Pelngius made his minimal. This_ impression is made u .4 D reviouslv nuhlkhn 

usually critical of their positions. There Ill-fated effort to reform the theology unnecessarily vivid by the fact that the naners written bv Professor Gewirt 
is consequently a disparity between the and anthropology of the Church By volume is printed without justified {, c [^ een 1070 an i 1002 The first 
general aim of the book and the rejecting the dort tine of original sin in therefore Uke a deal with abstract questions of mete 

particular papers. David Kirsh writes the fourth and fifth centuries. bo i» nd typescript. ethics _ jn Dartic 2j ar thc QUestio 

on philosophy and the human sciences; Today “hermeneutics" has a wider None of this would be so notable if whether it Koossible to orovide 
Christopher Leich on Wittgenstein's reference. Under the influence of the the intellectual content of the book rat j ona i justification for the clnlr 
view of mathematics; Sollnce Mitchell early nineteenth-century theologian were more distinguished. Doubtless, in that human aeents have certain mm 
on Derrida and “analytic" accounts of Schfeiermacher and Diltfcey, the most the effort to clarify his ideas and form- Ll riBhr WremaS St nan? 
meaning; Michael Rosen on the Frank- imaginative and readable of the great his own theoretical perspective, a deal 8 with interestine and ?uhcta?H 
Curt School; Theodore Schatzki on nineteenth-century German philo- thinker should examine the range of j ssues of ethjcs ant f politics. " 


tor Ur Bleicher. In 1980 he published n 
useful combined survey and anthology 
under the title of Contemporary Her- 
meneutics. The book was well printed 
and, it now emerges, carefully edited, 
for though the prose was often hard 
going it was generally respectful of the 


rights 


,f i" str,ctly rat, ®. n ‘ Human Rights: essays on Justification inactivity can provide a rational war- 

al. demands of English grammar. The and a p p |] c 7i] ons rant for amoralism. In this regard. 

Hermeneutic Imagination >s not. R is bv A ,;; Gewlrlh Gewirth is closer to Kant than 

described as a modified version of "J """ wn™ „ . Th w i 10 acts mus t 

IjSST* “• <o». P«" of se^nlradtoion) gi« 


here the main leaturos of Gewtrlh's 
argument. 

Tt goes something like this. 
Whenever an ugent does something, 
he commits himself implicitly to the 
claim that the freedom nnd well- 
being which make his agency possi- 
ble are good things, things which he 
ought to hnve. things, indeed, which 
he lias a right to have. Since he is 
committed m this claim hy the mere 
fact of his agency, he is committed 
also to the proposition that till agents 
(not just him or agents like Tiim) 
have rights to these goods. (This is in 
effect an argument based on univer- 
salizability, but Gewirth's strategy is 
somewhat more ambitious than that 
of R. M. Hare. On Hare’s view, 
silence on moral matters puts one 
beyond thc scope of the canons of 
moral reasoning; but on Gewirth's 
view, only thc silence of absolute 
inactivity con provide a rational war- 
rant for amoralism. In this regard, 
Gewirth is closer to Kant than 


usually critical of their positions. There ill-fated effort to reform the theology 
is consequently a disparity between the nnd anthropology of the Church by 
general aim of the book and the re jeering the doctrine of original sin in 

...a! t !/■ 1 .... ■■ cfiL r_ _ 


onprniG 
Christo] 
view of 


ta3" S ,vdL}m kS ,heref ° re ‘ ^U. Mi^Uon,'of3S: 

Mane'S thkwould be so notable if 1^" 

the intellectual content of the book SfeS Pu r f >v '^, fl 


_ . • serious and equal consideration to 

previously published the generic conditions of everyone s 
by Professor Gewirth agency; and this, Gewirth argues, 
nd 1982. The first six provides thc basis for n more or less 
tet questions of meta- familiar theory of hutnnn rights, 
rticular the question This is a swift summary of a sopn- 


weremoredhtitMiiiched Doubtless in r , atio l? al justification for (he claim w cabmhhl- ua 


isticated argument. Tltose who want 
to examine its details will go, I thins. 


, nriHiw* "'7 

mOS ! hk "Awn 1 al rights. The'remaining eight papers Morality (1978) rrithcr than to this 

rhinW ehmiM n?' deal with interesting and substantial collection, for the essays here add 

ihilc- jjmker issues of ethics and politics. little to his more systematic presents- 


Wittgenstein's method in philosophy sophers of the human sciences, it has current altera 
and tiie human sciences; and Charles come to signify the whole range of problems (h 
Taylor on cognitive psychology nnd questions raised by the study of human Bleicher, how 
recent philosophical accounts of the works. The peculiarity of the problems a preliminary 
mind. this study brings to light is seen by hermeneutic i 

The contributions might be judged such latter-day Diltheyans as Emilio wide-ranging 
on their own merits or as participating Betti and Eric Hirsch as a function of think confuse 
in the general aim of the work. They the fact that the object of study in the century currei 
fare better under the former heading, humanities and social sciences is in- programmatic 
Under the latter the outcome of their heremty meaningful, in the sense that entitled "Ele 
joint efforts is too inconclusive to human works embody the meanings sociology". 


whether a citizen who is not a consci- amoralist is committed by his actions 
entious oacifist has the riuht in reeiei to anvthino more than a firm resolve 


nrofframmatie statement amhilinmlv 01 ,tl0Se Who d0 not have enough strongly prescriptive but ll is 
em Se d “E?emeMs of a hemie Se S re f sou f ces ‘o exercise their liberties palpably evaluative or umversalu- 
SM ofoEv" pMltivkt svmbiuc in ® ffectlve| y- the duty to redistribute able. But even if an agent is commit’ 



striking image in the book is Michael tier under n universal causal law but 

Rose tvs description of the mutual must be interpreted by reference to tlie r — aucis such n* minims 1 su H - 

distaste, and perhaps mutual mis- subjectivity and consciousness in which failure to take proper account of what The oaoers ihf?pfnr P V^n fedrnto a utilitarian 

understanding, whiclh Adorno and the} originate. Bleicher. following Giddens, calls the ve„ i d T ^ m ? ral reS" 

Ayer seemjo fiave had for each other More broadly still, the influence of “double hermeneutic” which operates an 7 sped ■ ohilMotSv TtSSr tl f a EISS* pt, ^ e */ rShts- 

in Oxford in the thirties. BuL although Heidegger has led many to claim that in the field of social science. i ’ u are ^ entet | notutionallv in ^rms of r j} j _ 

Mr Rosen tnkes the representatives of hermeneutics is not so much a general This describes. the situation of inter- mon thente o{ huma/ rLhi^ hi«' nhi^nLh^ have a d' 5 ‘ 

the Frankfurt School, including Ador- methodology of human studies as the pretative disciplines which grow out of more imnortantlv hv ^ Ul * .^° f lca ^ P ^ ° S „°?h/o D afnst other 

no. more seriously, he is also highly fundamental discipline of philosophy, the prc-theorctical understandings of philosophical DroiKt whiJf^'S 11 * they arc 

critical of their views. Oil this from we According to thn view, existence is the their practitioners and whose objects, dominated Alan niwirSi h haS w h y one 

are left with a familiar personal ami- most unfvcrsal. and mysterious of social phenomena, arc meaningfully w^the oroto way 

parity but no clear indfcation of the “texts’; - a project requiring, as the structured by those who form and a conclurivc S rptinnS 52K- ,B SE m^lrnizing- 

value of this branch of nun -an a lytic condition of survival, interpretation in maintain them. Thc idea of thp “dou- able area men! nrorpHu* 13 / lrT ^ Sls ' l et l ual,zin 8 writer than ma _ enl 

philosophy. communicable, linguistic symbols. As ble hermeneutic" is a useful way of Gewinlf Ek, P h? i f ° r eth ,! cs - L can 

It might be said that the aim of the for the human sciences, Paul Ricoeur expressing a real problem and oppor- anyone who dpnipc 8 ^ P ro . ve ^ at which shows that agents a 10 

book is less actively tu promote the has established the exemplary sign i ft- tunity of social science, but Bleicher damcntnl human riotit-; j 110 " ml 1 ?! c0 | m . m,lted . Histinct‘ vc 

representatives of Continental philoso- cuncc of textual interpretation for the does not elucidate what the problem and material well htMn^is 0 T 10 ^ 8 . . c ^. ms w ' ^„ features- 

rhnn in have ilseriousiv discussed, logic of understanding every human and the opportunity miaht be. That is. c:_h.! n -S « «wtradict- (and highly controversial) featu 


failure to take proper account of what 


fed into a utilitarian calculus. I s“P‘ 
pose any moral consideration mm 
prescriptive Import can be t?P 
sented notutionallv in terms of rignis- 
But the rights (Gewirth relies on m 
his political philosophy have a ois- 


philosophy 


a stronger impression of the overall Truth and Method, based si ronely but 
intention, and it is in any case not true not imcnlically in Heidegger s philoso- 
that such Continental philosophers are phy. exerts an increasing influence on 
not already discussed by philosophers theorists in disciplines ranging from 


aw? i« ons ’ Jeremy Waldron 

dom nor, beyond his reiteration of the volumi onH ,n l . hta : : — 7^7; 

meaningful structuring of social phe- consiflp'mhtiT ;«! nCC IS attractin g Jeremy Waldon is lecturer in 

nomena, takes up the question otthe losophy, it mTy e ^ l JortJro ra !r Phi bu^h ^ Universi,y ° ^ 
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The Leverhulme 
programme of study into 
therutureofhigher 
education wasorganized 
by the Society for 
Research i nto Higher 
Education with a grant 
from the Leverhulme 
Trust. Further grants 
were made by the 
GulbenkianFoundation 
for the seminar on the 
arts and higher 
education , and by the 
Department of 
Education and Science 
for the seminar on 
resources. Although 
eight seminars were held 
on manpower planning, 
access and demand , 
institutional change, the 
future of research, the 
arts, teaching, resources 
and structure and 
governance. AnSRHE 
monograph was 
published following 
seven of the seminars , 
and two monographs 
were published 
following the teaching 
seminar. These 
monographs are 
reviewed on the final 
page of this special 
report. 

The first seminar was 
held in April 1981 and 
the last in September 
1982. In addition follow- 
up conferences were 
organized by the SHRE 
to discuss the 
recommendations made 
in the seminars. 

The director of the 
programme was 
Professor Gareth 
Williams of the 
University of Lancaster. 
The final report of the 
programme. Excellence 
m Diversity , signed by 
the chairmen of the 
seminars is published 
today . An edited version 
appears on the two 
centre pages of this 
report. The final report 
and all the monographs 
are available from tne 
SRHE at the U niversi ty 
of Surrey; Guildford 
GU25XH. Telephone 
Guildford (0483) 39003. 

^Prints of thlsfour-pagepuU-out on Ihe 
“J® 1 report of (he Leverhulme prog- 
IS?" 1 * of “tody into the future of higher 
iSf 00 are liable price 25 pence, 
inquiries should be addressed to 
trl a n n . Ce ® Ooddard , The Times Supplc- 
K’ House > St - John’s Lane, 
EC * M 4BX - Ch «ques or postal 
dbvdm no Pfcase) should be made 
Peyable to Times Newspapers. 
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Two-year trial by seminar 


It started as a fail-back strategy but 
evolved into a distinctive style ofpolicy 
analysis. “Trial by seminar ' is the best 
shorthand description of how the 
Leverhulme programme of study into 
the future of higher education set 
ubout its work. 

Thc first idea was to have a second 
Robbins, a high-level committee that 
would draw an equally authoritative 
map for higher education up to the year 
2000, or possibly a British Carnegie 
commission, that would reproduce 
Clark Kerr’s sprawling 1960s inquiry 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

But Robbins was official and Carne- 
gie was expensive. It soon became 
dear that while the Department of 
Education and Science was very in- 
terested in new ways of making higher 
education policy and the Leverhulme 
Trust was generous in its sponsorship 
of the programme neither the endorse- 
ment nor the money was available. 

In retrospect this barrier was a 
blessing. The 1980s, unlike the J960s, 
are not a time for large-scale, high- 
level committees of inquiry. Mega- 
planning is out of fashion and out of 
favour. Views about the future of 
higher education are too disparate to 
be incorporated safely in 3 single 
pattern of future development. 

So, having abandoned its earliest 
ambitions to be a second Robbins or a 
British Carnegie. Leverhulme settled 
for a three-stage operation. The first 
stage was a series of eight specialist 
seminars on the hot policy topics in 
higher education, starting with man- 
power planning and ending with the 

1 ll iy l£e l " Sie spring of 1981 the 
Leverhulme circus took to the road and 

Edinburgh so it must be 'Access J. 
Some day perhaps the semiology of 
whv particular suojecls were discussed 


in particular places will be fully investi- 
gated. But it was surely not entirely an 
accident (hat research was discussed at 
Unilever's well appointed internation- 
al management centre in London's 
leafy suburbs, resources al the Civil 
Service College where all the Sir 
Humphreys are trained, arts in Oxford 
and teaching in a college of higher 
education. 

Each seminar lasted two or three 
days and was attended by between 35 
ana 50 people. The participants were 
balanced, to the best of the ability of 
the organizers, between academics and 
policy practitioners, and university and 
non-university. In most cases the mix 
worked reasonably well but there were 
difficulties: the binary frontier is a 
barrier of prejudice and ignorance as 
well as an administrative division as the 
common ground of Leverhulme soon 
demonstrated; the non-university sec- 
tor was over-interested perhaps be- 
cause it is overloaded with acronymic 
organizations; the universities under- 
interested as the tendency of vice 
chancellors to be well represented 
among the "no shows" showed. 

Eacn seminar had a chairman who 
would have made a respectable chair- 
man of a second Robbins committee if 
that had been feasible. Four, who 
tended to be non-executivc, were 
senior industrialists; Mr Kenneth 
Durham. Sir Michael Clapham. Sir 
Alistair Pilkington and Sir Adrian 
Cadbury. Four, who tended to be more 
interventionist, were Sir Kenneth Ber- 
rill, former chairman of the University 
Grants Committee; Lord Crowther 
Hunt, rector of Exeter College. Ox- 
ford and former DES minister, Mr 
Christopher Ball, warden of Keble 
College, Oxford and chairman of the 
National Advisory Body’s board; and 
Sir Bruce Williams, formerly vice 
chancellor of Sydney University and 
now director of the Technical Change 


Centre. 

The chairmen were guided/sup- 
ported/contradicted by convenors, 
academics or at any rate higher educa- 
tion insiders who selected tne keynote 
papers and wrote up the seminar 
reports. Arising from each seminar a 
monograph was published by the Soci- 
ety for Research into Higher Educa- 
tion. These contained the seminar 
papers, an account or interpretation by 
the convenor an da set of recommenda- 
tions. 

The second stage of the Leverhulme 
process was a parallel series of follow- 
up conferences which shadowed thc 
eight seminars. Thc agenda for these 
conferences were the proceedings of 
the relevant seminars. Anyone could 
come - so few people did. The follow- 
up conferences in too many cases 
followed the familiar pattern of sparse- . 
ly-attendcd weekend conferences 
attendance at which earns no Brownie 
points. Perhaps as a result the widei 
dissemination of the work of the semi- 


nars was frustrated and the impression 
of a “seminar clique" intensified. 

The third stage is the final report 

E ubllshed today which caps the whole 
everhulme process. Thc first draft 


carded. Pluralist, even dispersed, plan- 
ning it could be called. 

what Leverhulme has evolved is a 
way of thinking about and discussing 
future options for higher education 
that leaves room for a variety of 
perspectives - among the participants 
in the seminars, between seminars, 
between seminars and follow-up con- 
ferences, between seminar recom- 
mendations nnd recommendations in 
today's final report. None of these 
competing perspectives is inherently 
more legitimate than the others. Even 
the final report, although important 
and presenting a coherent view of the 
future of higher education, is not 
intended to establish an authoritative 
orthodoxy. It is simple the chairmen's 
report, primus inter pares of the va- 
rious Leverhulme publications. 

So the Leverhulme programme lias 
evolved two important characteristics. 
First, it has been about means us much 
as ends. It is not intended that the filial 
recommendations should count for 
everything, instead the whole process 


was written by Professors Gareth Wil- 
liams and Tessa Blackstone before 
Christmas. In a two-day seminar and 
two subsequent meetings (and con- 
siderable bilateral negotiation between 
drafters and signatories) the chairmen 
pushed and pulled the draft until they 
were happy with its shape. One chair- 
man, Sir Bruce Williams, has written a 
note of dissent in which he expresses 
fundamental disagreement with the 
strategy outlined. 

In tnis rather prolonged and diffuse 
process Leverhulme may have stum- 
bled on a style of policy analysis and 
formation that is more appropriate for 
the 1980s than the Robbins and Carne- 
gie models that were reluctantly dis- 


of analysis, argument, even incon- 
sistency counts tor as much. This shift 
in emphasis from Policy with a capital 
“P” to process with a small one is fully 


consistent with the more modest and 
reflective styles of policy analysis of the 
1980s. 

Second, Leverhulme does not offer 
on incontrovertible recipe for reform. 
Instcud it provides n preferred recipe 
but leaves plenty of ingredients scat- 
tered around for cooks with different 
ideas. This absence of dogmatism, of 
course, was to be expected of a prog- 
ramme which has taken diversity as 
one of its commanding motifs. But it 
also reflects the more tentative quality 
of contemporary policy analysis, ana 
articulutes the sincere ambiguities and 
uncertainties of British higher educa- 
tion todnv. 

Peter Scott 
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Leverhulme study programme: extracts 



society. 

Expenditure has to be restrained in 
an activity that must remain largely 
within the public sector and compete 


advantages in properly integrated de- 
gree schemes in which students are 
able to experience the methods of 
thought of several disciplinary perspec- 


ing the way for subsequent specializa- 
tion: they should not, we stress, be a 
mish-mash of anything and everything. 


within the public sector und compete thought of several disciplinary perspec- They could vary quite considerably in 
for resources with other social and tives. There is no reason wliy every- the extent or specialization and gener- 


cducation services. The strategy out- thine: in an undergraduate curriculum anzauon. aumc cuuiu oc a-witu w 
lined in (his report would encourage s h Q uld be tuught in great depth, particular occupations, 
the development of a network or Breadth and the ability to integrate A central issue in any consideration 
vigorous, efficient and cost-effective different ideas have intellectual as well of a pattern of courses based on shorter 
institutions, each excellent in its own as practical value. In the probable periods of initial study is what opporlu- 
range of activities, each imbued with a employment conditions of tne 1980s nities they would open up to students, 
strong sense of academic purpose and an( J 1590 s, very specialized first de- If three-year honours degrees were 
responsive to the needs of a wider grees are likely to be even less squeezed into two years, few changes 
society. The main theme is an endorse- appropriate than they were in the would be needed in the pattern of 
ment of diversity. This requires strong 1960s. postgraduate study. If two-year Diplo- 

institutions and multiple criteria for Four of the SRHE/Leverhulme ma of Higher Education courses were 
policy formulation and resource volumes make proposals for new pat- expanded alongside existing three and 
allocation. terns of initial courses of study, strong- four-year degrees, the key issue would 

ly emphasising the need for flexibility, be the terms on which students com- 
In recent months there has been in- Dieting the diploma could transfer to 
A lmc nf fhp cfmfPOV creased public discussion of proposals full degree courses, 
nuna ui tuc for a pattern of courses linked by a However, a two-year pass degree 


alization. Some could be related to 
particular occupations. 

A central issue in any consideration 


W responsive to the needs of a wider grees are likely to be even less 

society. The main theme is an endorse- appropriate than they were in the 
ment of diversity. This requires strong 1960s. 

institutions ana multiple criteria for Four of the SRHE/Leverhulme 
policy formulation and resource volumes make proposals for new pat- 

The term higher education conjures up a,,ocation - terns of initial 

many images. For some it is primarily a emphasising the need for flenbility. 

pnmnumiit r.f Hici ntorPcJri ^ . In recent months there has been in- 

afler truth* who lire sometimes indis- AlIllS Of the Strategy ‘ rea5ed P ,lbIic fusion of proposals 
t ,i.« — for a pattern of courses linked by a 


tiiiguishable from the remote and in- 
effectual Jons of Hilaire Belloc. 
Others .see academic institutions ns 
sources of intellectual power that can 
be focused according tn social priori- 
ties. Some imagine a wholesome but 
carefree environment for young adults 
before they embark on the serious 
business of life, others the inculcation 
of knowledge that will be directly 
profitable to student anti to society. A 
more recent idea is that universities, 
polytechnics and colleges should be 
wider communities, with people drop- 
ping in from lime to time throughout 
their lives. 

Higher education is all of these 
things nnd more. Any selection of 
critical issues implies to adoption of a 
particular perspective. Ours derives 
from public policy. We nrc interested 
primarily’ in policies nnd policy 
mechanisms which will enable publicly 
financed instil ution.s to perforin well 
and to be seen to perforin well. We 
have identified major issues that 
should be on (he national agenda 
during the next fifteen years whatever 
the nature of the governments, agen- 
cies and institutions that formulate and 
implement the policies. 

today's children will inherit a world 
of high technology, nnd they will 
probably spend less- of Ihelr lives in 
paid employment than any previous 
generation. While at work! however, 
they will need to be more efficient and 
more productive than ever before. In 
work and in leisure their well-being will 
depend on their knowledge, skills and 
creativity. Universities, polytechnics 
and colleges are not the only social 
institutions involved in producing and 
disseminating knowledge, developing 
skills and cultivating creativity, but 
their role is a crucial one. 

For some yeara there has been no 


Our strategy has eight main aims: 
•To provide opportunities for all who 
are able to benefit from some form of 
higher education and to encourage 
access from a broader social spetTum 
than at present: 

• To reduce undue specialization in 
secondary education and the initial 
years of higher education 1 , 

•To create a framework within which 
the qunlity of teaching nnd research 


basic initial course of two years of would require radical rethinking of 
full-time study (or part-time equiva- both undergraduate curricula ana the 
tent) rather than the three or four-year pattern of postgraduate courses. After 
full-time honours degree with forms obtaining a pass degree some students 
the lynchpin of the present system. would finish their higher education, at 
Five main arguments can be put least for a time. Others would proceed 


forward in support of less specialized to a one-year honours course enabling 
two-year initial courses. them to go on to a higher degree, 

(i) Snorter initial courses accompanied Another route could lead to one, two 

and three-year courses related to speci- 


by genuine possibilities of credit trans- 


fer between institutions and variety of fic occupations. 


UK I utiuiy UI Ik nv in i ik miu icacmui , . . , 

cun be maintained, at a time when subsequent options wou|d permit g 
underlying demographic trends will flexibility nnd give individual" 
mnkc competition for resources diffi- d ?*^ s mo J e opportunity to tailor t 
cu j t - higher education to meet their i 

•To stimulate research and other P®f*n U ) ar . n ^ ed ? and interests, 
academic activities not directly linked !") datively short basic courses I 
to student numbers; ing more than one disciplinary pe»| 


subsequent options would permit grea- In total, three layers of higher-level 
ter flexibility nnd give individual stu- study should be built on to the basic 
dents more opportunity to tailor their two-year course. The first should be 
higher education to meet their own courses leading either to honours de- 
particular needs and interests. grees or to occupation related post- 

(ii) Relatively short basic courses link- graduate diplomas. After this, further 


•To encourage institutions to prepare 
realistic development plans; 

•To increase the capacity of universi- 
ties, polytechnics and colleges to re- 
spond positively to changing academic, 
social and economic and industrial 
needs; 

•To promote efficiency in the use of 
resources; 

•To create a framework for policy and 
management studies that will help 
leaders of academic institutions meet 
the challenge of adaptation without 
growth. 

Access 

British students tend to be young and 
to be concentrated in full-time courses. 
Access to Higher Education shows how 
concentrated this provision remains, 
despite some welcome expansion of 
part-time and non-degree courses out- 
side the universities. A central concern 
for the future is whether this pattern 
remains the best way of providing for a 


early over-specialization and would be based, or linked to particular occupa- 
suited to the needs of many students tions. Finally, the third layer of post- 
and many employers in a system of graduate courses would lead to docto- 
mass higher education. rates. 


mass higher eaucation. 

(iii) Such courses could be widely 
available in a variety of institutions and 


Research degrees and research 


uvui table in a variety of institutions and training need special consideration, 
would thus remove a serious obstacle The traditional PhD is likely to come 


particularly 
:luss stude 


ularly for adults and under increasing 
students (especially The structure of 


to access, particularly for adults and under increasing pressure to change, 
working class students (especially The structure of postgraduate courses 
girls), who do not have a strong outlined above could help meet this 


tradition of leaving home to go to 


aim. A PhD graduate would normally 
college. have completed four distinct courses of 

(iv) For some students the prospect of higher education. Each of these stages 
a two-year rattter than a three-year would provide a qualification with 
commitment might be less daunting, intrinsicvalueaswellaspreparingfora 

(v) Courses could be provided at a higher-level qualification. 

lower average cost per student year if Present financial arrangements, dis- 
they were less specialized. There would courage institutions from offering, and 
be fewer uneconomic small courses. A students from seeking, courses other 
greater proportion of students could than those leading to full-time honours 


coherent policy for higher education. It larger and more vnned student popula- 
is nearly twenty yeara since Robbins ... 

~ — * - Robbins drew attention to marked 


ind colleges are not the only social concentrated this provision remains, live at home. More people would have degrees. In general, finance could be 
nstilutions involved in producing and some welcome expansion of some experience of higher education used more purposefully as an instru- 

disseminating knowledge, developing P® rt ’ t * me a . nd non-degree courses out- for any given level of expenditure. ment encouraging response to chang- 

i kills and cultivating creativity, but * lde tbc universities. A central concern Three possible versions of two-year ing circumstances. For example, the 
Iheir role is a crucial one. ‘ or future is whether this pattern initial courses of* study have been unit of resource per student could be 

For some yeara there has been no [ emains the best way of providing for a proposed: more intensive first degrees higher for third and subsequent years 
coherent policy for higher education. It J at 8 * r and more vnned student popula- of the existing type, a new type of ofstudy to reflect higher costs of more 
is nearly twenty yeara since Robbins ” oa - ... non-degree qualification in some in- specialized courses and to encourage 

devised a strategy of expansion which Robbms drew attention to marked stitutions ana a new type of initial tne acceptance of transfer students, 
worked well until a combination of differences in participation rates be- degree in all institutions. Agenda for Furthermore, if means-tested manda- 
stagnating demand from school-leav- tween different social groups and these Institutional Change argues that hon- tory grants were available for all stu- 
ers for traditional courses, severe eco- remain. To this has been added since ours degree standards could be met by dents on the two-year initial courses 
nomic stringency and impending the time of Robbins the problem of lengthening the academic year which but financial support to students for 
.population decline undermined it. a PP a .rently low participation by some many outside higher education would subsequent courses was based on other 
Robbins proposed, and for many years ethnic minorities. The overall propor- see as a desirable reform in itself. criteria, students would be encouraged 
governments accepted, that demand * on of students who are women rose Staff research and study time could, to seek, and universities, polytechnics 
from school-leavers who were qual- jor several years but declined i between be protected through study leave and colleges to provide, courses that 
ified and willing to enter degree-level lv e I T, ,d and . ! he ear }y 1980s. arrangements. Such an • approach could be completed within two years, 
courses should largely determine the G°. n 51 9 crab * e disparities persist in par- would save little money if the provision There needs to be financial support 
provisionofplacesinhiehereducadon. “Cipahon rates between different re- for staff study leave resulted in periods for students on higher-level courses. 


devised a strategy of expansion which drew attention to marked 

worked well until a combination of differences in participation rates be- 


ers for traditional courses, severe eco- 
nomic stringency and impending 
.population decline undermined it. 


ours degree standards could be met by dents on the two-year initial courses 
lengthening the academic year which but financial support to students for 
many outside higher education would subsequent courses was based on other 
see as a desirable reform in itself. criteria, students would be encouraged 
Staff research and study time could, to seek, and universities, polytechnics 
be protected through study leave and colleges to provide, courses that 
arrangements. Such an • approach could be completed within two years, 
would save little money if the provision There needs to be financial support 
for staff study leave resulted in periods for students on higher-level courses, 
of absence corresponding to existing However, the criteria should be diffe- 
va cations. More intensive use of build- rent. Five categories of sunnnrt run hi* 


dents on the two-year initial courses 
but financial support to students for 


KODDins proposed, ana tor many years 

governments accepted, that demand J. ,u " w wuu btc women rose 

from school-leavers who were qual- several years but declined between 
ified and willing to enter degree-level l!* e I T, ,d „ and . ! be © ar !y 1980s. 
courses should largely determine the Considerable disparities persist in par- 

f revision of p] aces in higher education. between different re- 

he criterion, although still a valid " 


starting point, no longer gives satisfac- r ,cs sna “ 0 _ not De vf ,R iea an 

lory policy guidance. inescapable feature of higher educa- 

There wi7i be substantial excess ri°n-. There should be renewed efforts 
capacity by the early 1990s unless to diagnose their causes and remedy 
universities, polytechnics and colleges aa y educational and social deficiencies 
can adapt to npw tasks and to the needs wblcb *bcy provide to be symptoms, 
of new types of student. They must be. 

Course content 

from society. They must be In the rtri j otrunfiiwo 
forefront of technology, both initiating all ULLUI C 

and evaluating it. However little addi- ; ■ . 1 - - ■ 

tional capacity will be created. New The comments in this section apply 


gians of the country. Such discrepan- of absence corresponding to existing 
cies should not be accepted as an vacations. More intensive use of build- 
inescapable feature of higher educa- ings and equipment would be partly 
tion. There should be renewed efforts onset by their unavailability for activi- 
lo diagnose their causes and remedy ties such as conferences. Two-year 
any educational and social deficiencies intensive honours degree courses 


of absence corresponding to existing However, the criteria should be diffe- 
va cations. More intensive use of build- rent. Five categories of support can be 
ings and equipment would be partly envisaged. The first would be scho- 
offset by their unavailability for activi- Jarships for those who are exceptional- 
ties such as conferences. Two-year ly talented. The second would be 
intensive honours degree courses grants in areas of special national or 
would make It difficult to reduce local need in which too few students of 


developments must come from adapts- particularly to the honours degree 
tion, not expansion. courses which arc still dominant in the 

Much of the work of colleges, upi* universities. A wide-ranging debate is 


specialization in many subjects. . suitable quality were coming forward. 

Another proposal is to treat two- The third would be sponsorship of 
year courses as an alternative qualifica- individual students by employers; in- 
tion alongside the honours degree, eluding employers in the public sector 
This has been tried in the form of the The fourth would fconsists of speciai 
Diploma of Higher Education but has grants to enable those suffering from 
little chance of success if traditional long-term structural unemnlovment n« 


Maintenance of 
academic quality 

In a period of adaptation without 
growth there is a danger that quality 
could be compromised ns institutions 
compete for students anil resources. 
Prime responsibility for standards must 
rest with the higher education com- 
munity. Nevertheless there is a legiti- 
mate external interest and the higher 
education community benefits when its 
quality is dearly visible. 

In general, there arc marked differ- 
ences of practice between universities 
and other institutions. Polytechnics 
and colleges are subject to a network of 
outside influences and controls from 
(he CNAA, BTEC, the Regional 
Advisory Councils, the local author- 
ities and HMIs, while universities 
respond only to those external voices 
they choose to heed. During the course 
of our study two broad views emerged. 
One was that the non-university in- 
stitutions should have less external 
intervention in their academic affairs; 
the other was (hat universities should 
have more. 

There is certainly a case for some 
convergence of practice. Most 
polytechnics and colleges of higher 
education are now mature institutions 
with experienced senior staff. On the 
other hand, along with universities 
they may in the future find themselves 
under presure to compromise 
academic quality in attempting to 
maintain student numbers or earn 
income from other sources. We believe 
that the universities should establish an 
academic review body with these broad 
functions and that this body should 
collaborate with the CNAA, with the 
possibility that in due course the two 
bodies might combine. 

The academic 
profession 

The efficiency and enthusiasm of mem- 
bers of the academic profession must 
be maintained during a long period of 
adaptation without growth. Effective 
professional development policies and 
open styles of management can help to 
maintain morale; but it is necessary to 
ensure that some well-qualified gradu- 
ates are regularly appointed to 
academic posts; that all members of 
universities, polytechnics and colleges 
are able to contribute usefully to the 
work of their institutions; that those 
who occupy positions of responsibility 
retain their capacity to shoulder their 
responsibilities; that there is some 
mobility of staff; and that students 
have opportunities to benefit from the 
expertise of people with recent experi- 
ence outside higher education. 

In the contraction of recent years, 
many members of staff have taken 
early retirement. Early retirement 
schemes will continue to be needed. 
However, reduction of the average 
length of working life through long- 
term early retirement has major im- 
plications for pension schemes. At the 
other end of tne scale it is undesirable 
to subject very able young graduates to 
excessively long periods on temporary 
contracts. . . 

In universities, the issue of lifetime 
tenure cannot be avoided. It is unfor- 
tunate that this issue has come to the 
- forefront of political debate at a time ot 
severe financial stringency because the 
issues involved are not primarily finan- 
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versifies and polytechnics is intrinsical- needed about the content of under- 
ly vuiunble but (his docs not preclude graduate courses in the light of contem- 
Inc need for some public nccountabil- porary needs. One reason why we 
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ity. Major industries have declined propose a radical reform of the slnuc- 
when demand has chnnged and enter- lure of undergraduate education is to 
prises have been unable to udnpt. try to succeed where ex pansiorvoccom- 


inc comments in tins section apply iiuic cnance or success it traditional long-term structural unemployment as 
particularly to the honours degree three and four-year honours degree a result of technological change to 
courses which are still dominant in the courses supported by mandatory stu- update ihelr skills or acquire new ones 
universities. A wide-ranging debate is , dent grants continue to dominate pro- 'Ine fifth would be a government- 
needed about the content of under- vision iii universities and polytechnics, backed Joan scheme enabling students 
graduate courses in the light of contem- The third possibility is n different on higher-level courses to invest in 
porary needs. One reason why we type of initial degree qualification in all their own future, 
propose d radical reform of the slruc- institutions. Qnc qualification, pre- The issue of loans is thorouchlv 
lure of undergraduate education is to viously widespread, which has become reviewed in Resources and 77 ,-.v 
try to succeed where expansion accom- much less common in England is (he Allocation in Higher Education whirh 


prises have been unable to udnpt. try to succeed where expansion accom- much less common in England is (he 
Response to chmiging demand need otmied by exhortation failed, and to pass degree- A two-year pass degree 
not ue passive acceptance of external break into the circle nf excessive could be the link which brings together 


circumstances. Education Is properly specialization in secondary and higher several Ideas under discussion for shor- is that provided repayment areanS* 
Concerned with influencing public will- education. ter, lessspecinlizcd. more flexible, meats are geared torealistlc 

tudes. Nevertheless, thccaso for|public The specialized honours degree has more widely availabe basic courses, menls of ability to pay, student sunnnrt 
expenditure on higher education must’ intrinsic merits. It is centred on the Entry requirements could be broader through loans is at least aseouitfihrpns- 
be based on benefits for the nation, idea of an nendenne discipline: a cohe- than those required aL present for support (hrough means-tested Brant? 
One of the main aims of this report is to rent body of .knowlcdgc or rangc of adra.ss.on to specialized honours Hie Success If ^ schemes a 
sucecst changes which would make subject manor that “holds together courts. Pass degree couraes might number of countries l£25* 


me issue or loans is thoroughlv 
reviewed in Resources and Vietr 
Allocation in Higher Education which 
makes proposals for a mixed system of 
grants and loans. A general conclusion 
is that provided repayment arrange- 
men s are geared to realistic assess- 
ments of ability to pay. student support 


suuecst changes which would make subject manor that “holds together" courses, rass aegre 
more visible the contributions of high- nnd provides recognized methods of normally- adopt a 
er education to the economy and to analysis. However, there are also approach to a disciph 


numoer of countries suggests that 
pt _a : rather broad administrative problems can be olTr 
isciphirary area prepar- come . 1 . n ue OVer - 


and public sector colleagues and pro- 
tecting their rights through employ" 
ment protection legislation (which <jw 
not exist until relatively recently) 
rather than seeking to maintain In©' 
time tenure as the standard form - d 
university leaching appointment. 

It is difficult to determine how well 
an academic is carrying out his teaching 
activities except In cases of serious 
dereliction of responsibility. Manage- 
ment procedures are needed to help 
encourage good academic practice, to 
many areas of professional employ- 
ment there are now annual appraisal® 
of performance, and such reviews 
could usefully be introduced in higher 
education. Hie widespread extension 
of. arrangements for fixed terms or 
appointment for senior positions or 
responsibility is desirable. Appoint- 
ments could be renewable but open to 
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competition when an individual’s term 
of office ends. . . . 

A growing number of academics 
have worked in only one institution. In 
general, universities, polytechnics and 
colleges are invigorated by a regular 
infusion of ideas and experience from 
elsewhere. When new recruitment is 
low. this can be achieved only through 
secondment and staff exchanges. 
Nationl schemes are needed whereby 
academics can change places with 
colleagues in other institutions or areas 
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of employment. The position of part- 
time members of staff needs protec- 
tion, especially at a time when limited 
budgets maxe them particularly 
vulnerable. . . „ . 

In the past a period of full-time 
academic research has often preceded 
appointment as a permanent member 
of the teaching staff of a university or 
other institution. Arrangements are 
needed which will provide suitable 
long-term careers for able research 
workers even if no appropriate 
teaching posts happen to be available. 
Research councils should fund a signifi- 
cant number of senior appointments in 
areas where research is needed but 
where student demand for courses 
docs not justify a sufficient number of 
new teaching posts. 


Research 

Institutions of higher education contri- 
bute directly to the national capacity 
for fundamental and applied research 
and train the next generation of resear- 
chers. In doing so they contribute to 
the solution ot social and economic 
problems and help in the attainment of 
other cultural objectives. There are 
doubts whether these functions are at 
present being performed as well as they 
ought to be. A central theme of The 
Future of Research is agnostic. The 
book draws the conclusion that a 
clearer conceptual separation of the 
leaching and research functions would 
help to protect research. It recom- 
mends that university funding should 
distinguish between undergraduate 
teaching and general support of scho- 
larship on one hand and postgraduate 
teaching and research on the other. 

A corollary is that any institution 
where research is seen as a significant 
activity would need to hnve a research 
policy determining the balance of its 
effort between subject areas, between 
research and research training and 
between different forms of applied and 
pure research. 

Agnosticism about the direct links 
between undergraduate teaching and 
research leads to the conclusion that 
different institutions will have a diffe- 
reat balance of teaching and research, 
and that there must inevitably be some 
wncentration of effort. The Future of 
Research endorses the concept of 
polytechnics having a special role in 
applied research and recommends that 
each polytechnic should have an expli- 
ot research policy. 

The issue of research and research 
ireinihg in the arts and humanities is 
^nsed m the Future of Research and in 
‘ Higher Education. The 
JiainMiKy issue is whether there is 
th* f0T a separate research council for 
a?! art5 , and humanities. Both reports 
we cautiously sympathetic to the idea. 
e!!!i ’"JPbMfions of setting up such a 
council should be studied oy the De- 

5Sf n !P 11 . of Education and Science 
K.°« « r Interested bodies such as the 
°ntish Academy and the Arts Council. 


lion for resources points in the direc- 
tion of institutional differentiation. 
Any consideration of institutional dif- 
ferentiation must take acouut of the 
binary system. 

These administrative differences do 
not correspond to equally sharp differ- 
ences in academic outcomes. Does the 
overlap of ncademic functions suggest 
that the binary system should be aban- 
doned? The binary system involves 
three distinct differences between sec- 
tors: legal and administative status, 
mechanisms of finance and methods of 
academic regulation. It is not clear that 
the differences in legal status need 
correspond to the other two distinc- 
tions. Similar activities can be per- 
formed by institutions with different 
administrative arrangements. We have 
suggested that universities should 
establish some form of organized exter- 
nal academic review in teaching as well 
as research. This need not damage 
their status ns universities. Conversely 
there is a good case for appropriate 
funding to enable at lease some 
polytechnics to develop a significant 
research capacity. 

More positively, the binary distinc- 
tion provides what is described in the 
report Structure and Governance as a 
“moralising metaphor". The existence 
of one segment of higher education 
pulled in tne direction of research and 
scholarship and another pulled in the 
direction of local and regional social 
and industrial needs does help to 
remind members of all academic in- 
stitutions of the essential diversity of 
higher education. 

It would certainly be regrettable if 
the existence of the binary system 
hampered cooperation between in- 
stitutions. However, the extent of 
cooperation between institutions 
within cither sector is sufficiently li- 
mited to cast doubt on whether it is the 
distinction between universities and 
other institutions which inhibits the 
sharing of resources. No doubt the 
blurring of the binary line will con- 
tinue. 


The role of 
government 


Central government needs a higher 
education policy both because of the 
key role of universities, colleges and 
polytechnics in the national systems of 
research, education and training, and 
because it provides most of the finance. 
Cash limits not influenced by criteria of 
educational or social need do not 
amount to a higher education policy. 
Government should have explicit poli- 
cies with respect to the scale of provi- 
sion, especially in areas of particular 

E ublic concern and those which make 
eavy demands on resources. 

There need to be intermediary orga- 
nizalions to advise on the allocation of 
hinds according to the broad policy 
objectives of government while in- 
hibiting direct political involvement in 
academic affairs. At present the main 
such bodies are the University Grants 
Committee, the National Advisory 


wtoiFP of learnin 8 opportunities 
Srlr-L 6 Provided by a few large 
universities each 
a larlifl a .^ de ran S c activities and 
KeDD??J? tC ^ nienl area * or b y a wider 
K fe al s P. rend of smaller and 
Whii- . •! i " ere atiated establishments, 
pose mil®. e ? tremes of huge, all-pur- 
moriQ wii- l < ? ns and very specialized 
reS5f hnic J mstitulions can easily be 
is wliA»i, , - an .i mportant strategic choice 
either hi r ? ere should be a move in 
‘O raiw re f lion ' 9 d balance, the need 
• access jL ta n and to broaden 

in a period of intense competi- 


standing or levels of resources, and the 
cause of diversity is likely to be best 
served by a variety of forms of 
academic government. 

The National Advisory Body for' 
Local Authority Higher Education was 
established in England in 1982 for an 
initial period of three years. These 
arrangements’ have the effect ofbringing 
resource allocation in the local author- 


ity sector under a substantial measure 
of central influence. They provide 
machinery which will begin to make it 

P ossible to devise coherent policies for 
igher education between universities 
and the public sector. 

Colleges run by voluntary bodies 
and the other institutions which receive 
a direct grant from the DES remain 
outside the direct influence of the 
NAB. We note that discussions are 
under way which may lead to them 
coming within the sphere of influence 
of the National Advisory Body. This 
would help ensure similar treatment of 
institutions performing similar func- 
tions and seems a sensible aim. 

The Structure and Governance of 
Higher Education discusses the possi- 
bility of merging the UGC and the 
NAB into a single funding body. This 
remains a long term option, but there 
are significant differences in the con- 
stitutions of the two bodies and of the 
institutions for which they are re- 
sponsible. The NAB is recently estab- 
lished and needs time to establish its 
influence within the local authority 
sector. Meanwhile the NAB and the 
UGC should continue the collabora- 
tion already started to eliminate ob- 
vious anomalies in resource allocation 
between the main types of courses and 
subject areas and between geographic- 
al regions. It is more important for the 
LIGc and NAB to agree common 
funding criteria for the many activities 
that arc common to the two sectors 
tliun to confront prematurely the diffi- 
culties involved in a merger. 

Research Councils funding assumes 
that research projects in universities 
will be able to make use of basic 
facilities nnd staff financed through the 
UGC grant. However, the UGC block 

g rant makes no explicit distinction 
etween research and teaching compo- 
nents. The unearmarked research 
funding received by universities is one 
of the main sources of the sense of 
injustice felt by many public sector 
institutions. Separate identification of 
research and teaching budgets would 
protect research ana help to brina 
about a sharper focus of the national 
research effort. It would also enable 
the true costs of different institutions to 
be seen more clearly. 

Like research, continuing education 
can be funded as on adjunct of the 

g eneral funding of institutions; it can 
e funded through a special agency, or 


such bodies are the University Grants 
Committee, the National Advisory 
Body for Local Authority Higher 
Education, various denominational 
bodies concerned with the voluntary 
colleges and the research councils. 

The local authority role in England 
and Wales is considerable and provides 
an important administrative link be- 
tween higher education gnd the rest of 
the education service. Numerous re- 
ports on higher education during the 
past twenty years have taken the view 
that while individual maintaining au- 
thorities should retain overall respon- 
sibility for the good management of 
institutions under their control, major 
higher education institutions should 
have the maximum possible freedom to 
manage their own affairs. Local au- 
thorities need to retain enough residual 
powers to discharge their legal and 
financial responsibilities but otherwise 
they can best involve themselves in the 
running of institutions through mem- 
bership of governing bodies. 

It is sometimes claimed that some or 
all of the polytechnics should be taken 
out of local authority control 
altogether on the grounds that they are 
major higher education institutions 
which have more in common with the 
universities than with the rest of the 
public sector. In our view forms of 
• government and mechanisms of fi- 
nance need not determine academic 


compromise between the claims of 
academic freedom and (he claims of 
elected governments to establish 
priorities. There is a compromise be- 
tween the desire of institutions for 
guaranteed funds to enable them to 
plan rationally and the wish of external 
funding bodies to use financial incen- 
tives. A balance between tbe pressures 
can best be achieved, and the inde- 
pendence of institutions safeguarded, 
if they receive their income explicitly 
through several different routes. 

Each institution whose primary 
activity is higher education should be 
entitled to receive core funding in the 
form of a general grant through the 
appropriate funding body in accord- 
ance wih its agreed development plan. 
We consider that over the system as a 
whole sufficient recognition would be 
given to the claims or academic auton- 
omy if institutions received on average 
about half their income in the form of 
long term guaranteed core funding. 

A second component of institutional 
income should be the full-cost funding 
of specific teaching and research prog- 
rammes and projects. Funding agen- 
cies should earmark funds for desig- 
nated programme areas and institu- 


tions involved in the provision of 
higher education should be entitled to 
bid for them. 

Local authorities should be able to 
make programme grants to both public 
sector institutions and universities. 
Some provision for locally-based prog- 
ramme funding could be made in the 
block rate support grant. Some funding 
bodies, for example the research coun- 
cils, would probably adopt primarily 
the programme funding mode, while 
the UGC would probably allocate a 
relatively small part of its total funds in 


(his wav. HowevcT, it is desirable that 
the UdC set aside a significant part of 
its funds for special programmes. 


it can be fundeo through the ^purchase 
of courses by individuals, firms and 
government departments. Unlike re- 
search, continuing education does not 
at present have a specialized funding 
agency: it is provided either out of the 
general buagets of institutions and 
focal authorities or on a full-cost basis 
to students or sponsors of students. As 
far as higher education is concerned, 
the issue is whether present funding 
mechanisms involving the NAB and 
the UGC will be adequate to meet the 
needs for higher levels of continuing 
education without a special agency 
having responsibility for initiatives 
outside the normal pattern of course 
provision. 


The institutions 

Any external intervention between 
student and teacher, or between scho- 
lar and scholarship needs to be justi- 
fied. We have proposed that one 
possible justification is the mainte- 
nance of standards. Another is the 
efficient use of public funds in the light 
of legitimately established national 
priorities. 

Institutions should have a central 
role in any strategy for the future of 
higher education out there must be 
some coordination of their separate 
efforts. Each university, polytechnic 
and college should have an academic 
development plan recognized by its 
main funding body as being consistent 
with broad national and regional poli- 

C,e Any mechanism of institutional fi- 
nance is a compromise. There is a 


Given the greater variety of provision 
in the public sector and its greater need 
to respond quickly to local needs, the 
NAB and its Welsh and possibly Scot- 
tish counterparts would probably re- 
serve larger shares of their allocutions 
lo the programme i undine, mode. 

The third constituent of the income 
of institutions should reflect the priori- 
ties of student customers. There re- 
mains a good case for student choice 
influencing but not dominating the 
orientation of hisher education institu- 
tions. Individual universities, colleges 
and polytechnics should be entitleato 
retain tee income. We assume that 
home student fees would continue to 
be subsidized out of public funds. 

The fourth souree of funds reflects 
directly the interests of employers and 
users of research. Income can be 
earned from full-cost courses and from 
research, development and consultan- 
cy for industrial and commercial enter- 
prises and central and local govern- 
ment. Income can also be earned from 
the hire of facilities such as buildings, 


guaranteed for long periods but need- 
ing to be supplemented to a significant 
extent from other, less secure sources. 


Improving 

academic 

leadership 


Those who 
signed . . 

The report is signed hy the chairmen of 
the eight Leveruulnic seminars; 

Sir KENNETH BERRILL, chairman 
of Vickers da Costa and former 
chairman of the University Grants 
Committee (chairman of the resources 
seminar) 

Mr CHRISTOPHER BALL, Warden 
of Keblc College, Oxford and chairman 
oflhe board or the National Advisory 
Body for Local Authority Higher 
Education (chairman of the arts and 
higher education semi nar) 

Sir ADRIAN CADBURY, chairman or 
Cadbury-Schweppes (chairman of the 
access seminar ) 

Sir MICHAEL CLAPHAM, former 
chairman of Imperial Metal Industries, 
a nd of the Council for National 
Academic Awards (chairman of the 
labour market seminar) 

Lord CROWTHER HUNT, Rector of 
Exeter College, Oxford, and former 
Minister of State at the Department of 
Education and Science (.chairman of the 
structure and governance seminar) 

Mr KENNETH DURHAM, chairman 
of Unilever (chairman of the research 
seminar) 

Sir ALISTAIR P1LKINGTON, 
director of Pllklngton Brothers 
(chairman of the Institutional change 
seminar) 

Sir BRUCE WILLIAMS, director of 
the Technical Change Centre nnd 
former vice chancellor of the University 
of Sydney (chairman of the leaching 
seminar) 

. . one who 
disagreed 

Sir Brace disagreed with the other 
chairmen on some Important Issues. 
Extracts from his note of dissent are 
given below: 

This note of dissent Is the result of 
differences from my colleagues on three 
issues. My disagreement slnrts with tiie 
analysis and recommendations on the 
content and structure of courses. I 
agree with the judgment that secondary 
education is to specialized and that 
there Is an overemphasis on single- 
subject honours degrees. But I do not 
agree that the general introduction of 
less specialized two-year initial courses 
would provide a satisfactory solution. 
Nor do I accept the suggestion of 
restricting means-tested mandatory 
grants for all students to these two-year 
initial courses, to encourage students to 
seek, and universities, polytechnics and 
colleges to provide, courses that could 
be completed within two years. 

In my view, tbe case for a multi- 
sector system is much stronger than 


implied In the section on the binary 
policy. The nearest lo an exposition of 
the philosophy of differentiation are the 


Both an awareness of the policy en- 
vironment and professional manage- 
ment skills will be needed by academic 
staff who aspire to a significant role in 
running their institutions. Neither are 
systematically available across the 
whole of British higher education at 
present. A centre tor higher educa- 
tion management and policy studies 
should be established with the twin 
tasks of promoting the study of emer- 
gent policy issues and of providing 
facilities for the professional develop- 
ment of leading members of universi- 
ties, polytechnics and colleges. The 
centre need not be a large staff college , 
and it might be linked lo an existing 
institution. We would prefer to see an 
independent centre possibly linked lo 
an institution not directly concerned 
with higher education. Its Income 
should come from both sides of the 
binary fine or, which would be pre- 
ferable in the first instance, take the 
form of a direct grant from the DES. 


statements that the binary system pro- 
vides a “moralizing metaphor 11 and a 
mechanism whereby different aspects 
or higher education can be emphasized. 
There has been a tendency to criticize 
the biliary system on the ground that It 
Is divisive, but far too little attention has 
been given to the need for Institutional 
differences. 

It Is stated that there must be some 
coordination of the separate efforts of 
Individual institutions and to make this 
possible ench Institution must agree 
with its main funding body a develop- 
ment plan to take account of the whole 
range of Its activities. I do not believe 
that the UGC could effectively coordin- 
ate the activities of the relatively small 
number of universities in this way, and 
If it attempted to do so it would restrict 
variety And obstruct the development oi 
‘ new Ideas. The problems or coordina- 
tion rise rapidly with scale, and In the 
public sector the much larger number 
of institutions would create even grea- 
ter problems and dangers of bureaucra- 
tic blight. 
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to the subjects they covered. Accord- 
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the urea ruling and iuielleclnnl force 
belli na Levcrhulme. although the 
programme's deputy director, Profes- 
sor Tessa Blackstone .and the con- 


venors of the separate seminars played 
an imporlaDt part. If nothing else. 
I.everhulme has been an example nf 
how to gel a lot done with u linlc 
money. The Department of Education 
and Science should ut least take notice 
of (lint I 

Bui if Levcrhulme could never hope 
to complete with Carnegie in quantity, 
ils quality can be compared. The 
Carnegie commission of course did 
have the money to commission some 
substantial research of ils own while 
Levcrhulme was forced to adopt a 
more secondary, even parasitical, role. 
But the original research for Carnegie 
was often disappointing, amounting in 
most cases to the massive reinforce- 
ment of conventional analyses and 
accepted interpretations. By and large 
■ it was neither iconoclastic, in the sense 
that it obliged those in American 
higher education to revise previous 
conclusions, nor radical, in tne sense 
that it ooened up exciting new perspec- 
tives. Much of the Carnegie research 
was all too typical of ihc mass produc- 
tion of American social science in the 
1960s, in contrast to Ihe more qualita- 
tive and theoretical styles more popu- 
lar today. So Levcrhulme started with 
less of a scholarly disadvantage than 
might he supposed. 


So arc the monographs ou.-Wvi'w (2) 
mid Agenda for Instinuioml Change 
(3). ui though there is perhaps a sugges- 
tion that in the austere mid en- 
trepreneurial 19811s the funner is a 
declining and lliekitlci a rising topic. A 
social conscience may be less impor- 
tant than strong mini age incut for high- 
er education today. The Arts mono- 
graph (51 is u curious mixture of vvaffly 
sentiment, anthropological and “Spar- 
list" insights of varying relevance and 
rather hard-nosed analyses of current 
issues in art and design education that 
suggest conservative, and so controver- 
sial. solutions. But as the only mono- 
graph that touches directly on the 
content of higher education in the 
Leverlmlnw sei ies, it stands alone. The 
two monographs on Teaching (6 and 7) 
are perhaps tile weakest of the nine - 
which is just what the cynics would 
suppose. Research at the top. teaching 
nt the bottom, higher education's 
hi era tcliy of values perfectly reflected. 

However it is not entirely lair to 
compare monographs in this way. 
when each is a collection of individual 
papers. Although these collections fol- 
low a common pa I tern, from the 
theoretical or (he general to the prac- 
tical and particular, none of them 
makes up u satisfactorily coherent 
whole. The advantage which the 
monographs on Research and Re- 
sources have over the others is not that 
individually the papers that make them 
up are of higher quality but that they 
seem to relate to each other better in a 
sensible progression. They provide 
coherent, if not comprehensive, treat- 
ments of the topics they cover. 

The luck of coherence in some of the 
other monographs on the other hand 


The Future of Research 
edited by Geoffrey Oldhmn 
SRHE Monograph 47,16.60 
ISUN0 9(Jt 1868 86 4 

The Arts and Higher Eilucatiun 
edited by Ken Robinson 
SRHE Monograph 48. £4.95 
ISBN U 900868 89 9 

Professional ism and Flexibility lor 
Learning 

edited by Donald Bligh 
SRHE Monograph 49. £6.91* 
ISBN U 900868 87 2 


ist .seminars and the boundaries be- 
tween them were arbitrary and un- 
clear. Although most of the important 
policy issues in higher education urc 
eventually covered, some arc covered 
unsatisfactorily because they arc 
lumped together in incoherent groups, 
inevitably (here is overlap: what is the 
distinction between Structure ami Gov- 
ernance (which are themselves not 
adequately distinguished to (he neglect 
of the latter) and Agenda for Institu- 
tional Change'! Both seminars and so 
their monographs have suffered trom 
this lack t>f” definition. There are also 
gaps: the most obvious is the organiza- 
tion of undergraduate education, a 
subject to which the Robbins commit- 
tee devoted a lot of attention and is a 
lively issue todAy with (lie renewed 
interest in iwo-year courses, hut which 
is subordinated to tc netting and assess- 
ment in monographs 6 and 7. 

This second cause of incoherence 
may help to explain the strange case of 
the disappearing Council lor National 


has very little to do with ihc quality of 
their individual papers, which is often 
as high or higher than that of the papers 
in the most successful monographs. In 
Agenda for Institutional Change there 
are two first-rate papers. Sizer and 
Kogan and Boys, in the last mono- 
graph, on Structure and Governance, 
Clark and Berdahl have written penet- 
rating papers on the interplay between 
external structures and internal values 
and on the intermediate institutions 
like Ihe University Grants Committee 
where the terri tones of the stale and of 
higher education meet. Nor is the 
problem a failure of organization by 
the convenor-editors oE each monogra- 
phy. Fulton’s introduction to the Ac- 
cess monograph is a model. The same 


It may be misleading to prolong this X p,u„’, ■ monogra- 

companson between me work of the 5 “Production tothe Ac- 

Lcvcrlralmc programme and ihe Car- '? a ro°del. same 

regie commissiofi. Although U remains S? ** P 

the nearest convenient point of short- Change and Shaiioik 


Accountability or Freedom fur 
Teachers? 

edited by Donald Bligh 
SRI IE Monograph 50, £6.90 
ISBNO 900868 88 U 
Resources and Higher Education 
edited by Alfred Morris mid John Sizer 
SRHE Monograph 5 1 . £7.35 
ISBNO 900868 90 2 
The Structure and Governance of 
Higher Education 
edited by Michael SHaliock 
SRHE Monograph 52. £7.35 
ISBNO 900868 91 0 

some of the monographs it is made 
even wider because tne “academic" 
papers are grounded in not ihe historic- 
al experience of Brilish universities and 
colleges hut some almost disembodied 
transatlantic, nr at the best midutlun- 
tic. higher education culture. If on (lie 
other hand the strong American pre- 
sence is intended to offer u suprana- 
tional perspective, surely our fellow 
Europeans could have made a valuable 
contribution. 

The second group of papers, what 
may conveniently be called the “admi- 
nistrative” papers, is difficult to evalu- 
ate. Some are almost naive descrip- 
tions of existing practice; sonic arc 
strongly political in the sense they 
promote tlie interests of a particular set 
of institutions or activities; some have 
clearly been written in a great hurry - 
hut (lien practitioners are busy people; 
but some contain insights and analysis 
that are at least the equal of the 
“academic” papers. 

The immediate temptation is to 


Academic Awards. By common con- regard (he “administrative" papers ns 
sunt ihc CNAA is a powerful institu- interior to the “academic" papers in 
lion: some say an imperialist one. It has Ihc Levcrhulme monographs, After all 
decisively reshaped higher education a . I ac k of theoretical or analytical 
outside the universities. In the future, rigour, an absence of objectivity, and a 

failure to conduct suslnmed research 


because of the growing emphasis on 


quality as a guide to development (and }in -‘ clearly shortcomings which an 
decline?), the role of the CNAA is academic training Hi tempts to erndi- 
unlikely to diminish. How does it cate. Yet policy analysis docs not have 


appear in these monographs? A walk- 
on pail in sU'ivxy, a few lines (rather 


the same intentions as traditional scho- 
larship soil may need to be rather more 



maverick ones) in Institutional Change, catholic in the intellectual styles it 

surprising neglect in the two Teaching “IZ 

monographs, brief criticism in Re- 
sources. and a full I but slill critical) 
paper in Structure and Governance. In 
other words the CNAA is effectively 
ignored , except us a bureaucracy with a 
larger or smaller place in the super- 
structure of higher education. 

There are other omissions almost as 
remarkable. Local authorities appear 

almost exclusively in the role of defen- TaUa ni it 7K l/PRI^ Ql 

dams (guilty until proved innocent). laKe OUt id VCST S 51, 

There is a strong bias towards the TltTlCS nlQnCr LGUC 

universities among most of the authors anrl \*iP w II alcn cpt 

of pape re. Those parts of non-universi- c ui , 

ly higher education outside Ihe £7.95) Oi the Very li 

polytechnics are almost invisible. So nfR T 

too is teacher education, which may be CURIUM UI r\uyCL5> 1 

another way of saying the same thing. DOUnCl lOf the TlttlC 

Adult and continuing education is 1 TAf) nnnp prilHnn 

stuck firmly in a liberal education page CUIUOn 

mould and so stars in Access and the Ol CI63r 3ITQ COnClS 

teaching monographs but does not smH nhrsicpc in n ii*i 

appear at all in the labour Market and anQ Phrases in CUI*I 

hardly at all in Institutional Change , Complete the COUf 

Resources, and Structure and Govern ■ tAnalhor 


considers acceptable. The reflective 
and analytical preoccupations of the 
academic may need to be balanced by 
Ihe more engaged and descriptively 
down-to-earth preoccupations of the 
practitioner. The academic paper may 
need to be qualified by the civil ser- 
vant's minute. 

Tlie nine monographs can hardly be 
eritized for not covering issues und 
subjects which they were nol 
intended to envoi . But the Levcrhulme 
programme as a whole can be criticized 
for leaving important gaps, Two de- 
serve to be mentioned. First, with the 
exception of the Arts munograph there 
is very little about the content of higher 
education. Yet as Clark argues in his 
paper lor Structure and Governance the 
administrative forms of higher educa- 
tion are deeply influenced by the shift- 
ing frontics and alliances between disci- 
plines of knowledge. 

Secondly and more generally, there 
is almost nothing in any of the 
Lcverhulme monographs about the 
values, cultural as well as intellectual, 
of higher education. The Carnegie 
reports und books devoted a lot of 
attention to values, although Amer- 
ica’s more rhetorical public culture and 
more extensive (and so less academic') 
system of higher education have to be 
taken into account. The only direct 
contribution in the Levcrhulme series 
is n short paper by Warnock in the first 
of the teaching monographs. 

However, it would be quite unfair to 
end on a critical note. Policy analysis is 
not a suitable intellect uni form to 
uncover the underlying mechanism of 
an intellectual, or any other, system. It 
is about the lights, indicators, steering, 
and brakes not about the engine. 
Levcrhulme could not be expected to 
fill the vacuum in higher education 
research and scholarship. Nor could it 
be expected to go far beyond what 
people in higher education regard as 
likely or acceptable. Within these 
inevitable limits the programme has 
been a success and the monographs it 
has produced deserve to be much more 
widely read than they have been 
apparently up to now. 



Take out a year's subscription to The 
Times Higher Education Supplement 
and we will also send a free copy (worth 
£7.95) of the very latest hardback 


Inevitably the quality of the indi- 
vidual papers in these monographs is 
uneven. The Leverhulme programme 
cannot be compared to a conventional 
research project; it is intended as an 
exercise in policy analysis and more 
speculatively policy formation. It 


hand reference, the two enterprises on and Governance. 
were as different as the two systems of ‘tic difficulty lies elsewhere than the 
higher education they tried to describe quality of the individual papers Or the 
and guide. This makes it even more organizing skill of the editors. It has 
rcmurkahlc that their intellectual mu,n causes. The first is simply 
weights should be so broadly cquiva- mat sonic areas of higher education 
lent- Neither produced papers or P 0 * ll "y have a natural and historical 
hooks of startling intellectual original- coherence that is denied to others, 
itv that transcended their boundaries Research, Mr instance, could rely on a 
Both produced valuable and thorough comprehensive field with dcarly-ar- 
stale-oMhc-iut analvscs of rhe issues “ciliated ■»“** « concern and strong 
that preoccupied American higher institutions that Turin an equally clear 
education in the 19 60s and British framework in wI»l4i these issues can be 
higher education in the 1980s. Both explored. «ewiin«, particularly dur- 
( Mere fore modestly hut usefully , i»g a they arc bang 

rationalized the terms of contemporary rationed, nave a cnhcrencc born ol 
debate necessity, i lie same cannot he said of 

One temptation, that should teaching, nor despite Ihe irrepressible 


debate. 

One IcuiPintiun, lhat should 
perhaps be only half resisted, is to rank 
the nine Levcrhulme monographs in 
terms of the status and importance 
attached generally in higher education 


attractions of manpower planning to 
politicinns of The Labour Market. 

The second cause is that the mono- 
graphs have giown out of eight special - 


oom siaes o> me oinnry uounaary, a 
rare enough event in British higher 
education, but also academics, admi- 
nistrators, politicians. The pattern of 
each monograph is broadly similar. 
The first papers are more “academic” 
and try to establish some kind of 
theoretical framework to guide further 
discussion of the subject under consid- 
eration. It may be a comment on the 
state of research into higher education 
in Britain that so many of the papers 
are written by Americans. Clark 
(twice). Trow, and Berdahl. 

Certainly it suggests that ntain- 
strenm social scientists in Britain steer 
clear of higher education. Papers 
by people by A. H. Halsey or 
Margaret Archer, which derived their 
theoretical preoccupations from the 
experience of British higher education , 
might have acted as a belter bridge into 
the more practical and policy-onenled 
papers Ihni follow. The gap between 
theory and practice is wide enough in 
the study of higher education. But in 
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Unifying 

mechanics 

The Physics of Vlbratlou 
Volume two: the simple 
vibrator In quantum mechanics 
by A. B. l’lppard 

Cambridge University Press, £20.00 
I SBN 0521 246237 

Volume one of Professor Pippnrd’s 
unusual monograph (reviewed in 
The THES of January 4, 1980) dealt 
with problems involving one degree of 
freedom and emphasized the under- 
lying unity of all linear problems. A 
valuable unifying concept is the im- 
pulse-response function - that is. the 
response of our system to a very short 
disturbance suddenly applied. 

If the system is linear (that is, if the 
response is always proportional to the 
applied impulse), we can analyse any 
stimulus into n sum of applied impulses 
and compute the response by addition. 
If (he system is not linear, the 
mathematics and physics become much 
more complicated but can still be kept 
under control - numerical and graphic- 
al treatments being possible if analytic 
methods fail. A typical non-linear 
system is one with “feedback" (that is, 
one in which some of the input depends 
on the response ). Such a system may be 
capable of sustained oscillation even in 
the absence of any external stimulus. 

Why a second volume on what is 
only a part of mechanics? First, be- 
cause honours courses always include 
thorough reviews of their basic fields, 
starling nb initio: and second, be- 
cause the main mathematical process 
involved, the calculation of the possi- 
ble frequencies of vibration of a given 
system, occurs in many fields of physics 
besides mechanics - for example, in 
electromagnetics, acoustics, hydrody- 
namics and quantum mechanics. The 
same mathematical results turn up 
again and again in different physicnl 
contexts. Calculating the response of a 
mechanical system and of an electrical 
circuit to a periodically applied stimu- 
lus can involve the solution of exactly 
the same differential equation. 

Volume two begins with chapter 13, 
which introduces the treatment of the 
simple harmonic oscillator according 
to quantum mechanics rather than 
classical mechanics. In the limiting case 
of very low characteristic frequencies 
any system can be safely treated by 
classical mechanics. Throughout, Pip- 
pard emphasizes the value of the Bolir 
corresDondcnce principle, which states 
that although it is strictly sneaking 
necessary to solve SchrOdinger’s quan- 
tum-mechanical equation in order to 
understand any system properly, a 
Rreat deal of information can be 
obtained by looking at coses with low 
characteristic frequencies. Since the 
mnerential equations of classical 
mechanics are always much simpler to 
owl with than the equations of quan- 
mechanics, this is an extremely 
important consideration. Indeed, va- 
j™us ‘seml-classicar treatments have 
2*“ devised over the years to deal 
problems too difficult for exact 
quantum-mechanical treatment; some 
w these methods are described. They 
improve on the crude correspondence 
pnnciple and are found to be reliable in 
“ large number of cases. In chapter 14 
P ffiL melhods “ro applied, to great 
iin- 1 ^various cases of the non- 
linear oscillator. 

,h! n . J?P ter 15 • Pippard first broaches 
/in. j Ject of systems with more than 
e degree of freedom. Simple exam- 
S;J" e °“Ulat o ra capable ofmotion in 
i ? t ( d ', rections ' n space, and the 
fiSu •°/ el 5 ctrons in a Geld. Magnetic 
ins introduce many complications 
”^«use magnetic forces do not always 
anrf y ™.!LT on ' s law that action 
but ( h! Ction are et l ua l and opposite, 
theM.l iPPropriate modifications of 
knn^^°u ns m °tion are fortunately 
m 2‘ n k°'k classical and quantum 
enabUng us to build up a 
cu^ n 0f tae motion of charged parti- 
Geld 0 P re ® c ribed electromagnetic 
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chanter 1 1 * 1 b HS ,ness of the book is in 
5S Til? 10 21 which dcal - to some 
with the maser 
For an effects in general. 
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oscillator operating by (he interaction 
of photons and molecules), quan- 
tum mechanics is indispensable. Any 
oscillator can occupy a large number of 
different “energy-levels" and can jump 
from one to another with the emission 
or absorption of “quantn" (finite 
lumps) of radiation of the appropriate 
energy. (If this energy is high enough, 
the radiation becomes visible light and 
we have a “laser".) A jump can occur 
spontaneously or can be stimulated by 
a quantum of the appropriate energy 
emitted by a neighbouring oscillator. 
This phenome non of “stimulated emis- 
sion implies the nuiscr as a theoretical 
possibility, provided that we con pre- 
pare an assembly of atoms or oscilla- 
tors with a majority in a high-energy 
state. If we can, a single quantum could 
“touch off’ the whole assembly so that 
all the atoms emit practically simul- 
taneously and in the same phase. Some 
“trick" is necessary for (his preparation 
(mure heating of the assembly will not 
do) and several such (ricks are de- 
scribed in chapter 21- 

The discussion of irreversible effects 
such as conduction and diffusion is a 
very difficult problem, since (lie equa- 
tions of both classical and quantum 
mechanics are unchanged if we reverse 
the sign of the time- variable. Wc have 
to look nt the limiting case of n large 
assembly and we here confine 
ourselves to snying that stimulated 
emission is also crucial. Einstein 
showed in 1916 that, if we take it into 
account, a satisfying derivation can be 
given of Planck's famous law of the 
energy of a constant-temperature 
assembly. The book contains a very 
interesting discussion of these matters 
at several different intellectual levels, 
but the last word on irreversible pro- 
cesses generally has still to he said. 

The oook is superbly printed nnd 
produced and very readable. Anyone 
who hns met the author will recognize 
the racy, argumentative style and the 
love of the apparent paradox. Virtually 
every mathematician, physicist, en- 
gineer or philosopher who has done 
courses on elementary quantum 
mechanics and electromagnetics will 
find something of interest in it. No 
difficult mathematics is introduced hut 
there are thought-provoking com- 
ments on almost every pnge. There is 
no book quite like it. 

H. N. V. Temperley 

H. N. V. Temperley was formerly 
professor of applied mathematics at tlie 
University College of Swansea. 






been better used to enliven the text, 
possibly by the inclusion of simple 
examples io illustrate and reinforce 
the theory. These, however, are re- 
latively minor criticisms of a hook 
which \ think by common consent 
will be considered a very worthwhile 
addition lo the literature on differen- 
tial topology. 

C G. Gibson 

C. Ci. Gihsmi is senior lecturer in pure 
mathematics ut the University of Liver- 
pool. 
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The surface of a pool of water indcnlcd hy the weight of a water skipper, the 
refracted light on the bottom of the water indicating the points where (he legs 
touch the surface. Taken from How Life Learned to Live: adaptation hi nature hi 1 
Helmut Tribulsch, published by MIT Press ut £18.00 
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Basic Physical Chemistry 
by Walter J. Moore 
Prentice-Hall, £28.00 and £10.95 
ISBN 0 13 066019 1 and 057703 0 

Nearly everyone currently teaching 
physical chemistry in British universi- 
ties will have one or more editions of 
W. J. Moore's Physical Chemistry on 
their bookshelves, and most will 
have used it as a text in their own 
undergraduate days. Over the years, 
the book has grown as attempts have 
been made in successive editions to 
include at least some modern adv- 
ances in the coverage of the main 
areas of the subject. In comparison 
with the fifth edition of the author’s 
standard text, this new book offers a 
somewhat shorter text, a more appeal- 
ing format, and some attractive reorga- 
nization of material. 

' The growth in university texts on 
physical chemistry illustrates a diffi- 
culty with which teachers in the subject 
must struggle. The basics of 
the subject - states of matter, ther- 
modynamics, quantum mechanics, 
statistical mechanics and reaction 
kinetics - remain as Important as 
they ever were. However, much of 
what has to be taught is not new. 
How then does one leave sufficient 
time to show undergraduates some pf 
the excitement of modem research ui 
the subject? 

Nowhere is this difficulty more 
apparent than in respect to thermo- 
dynamics. Usually, the subject is 
approached classically through the 
laws of thermodynamics, which are 
based, in turn, on the observation of 
bulk behaviour. The molecular na- 
ture of matter, which Is central to the 
study of modem chemistry, is of no 
consequence. This factor, combined 


with others, makes it hard to excite 
the majority of chemistry students, 
and this problem has been recog- 
nized in Professor Moore's new 
book. As a result, five chnpters in- 
troducing the concepts of molecular 
energy levels and the distribution 
laws precede the presentation and 
development of thermodynamics; 
and the description of molecular heal 
capacities forms a vital bridge between 
the molecular and macroscopic prop- 
erties. 

Although Ihe early treatment of 
energy levels and distribution laws is 
incomplete and not entirely rigorous 

- it is supplemented in later chapters 

- I find this approach appealing. As 
is slated in the preface, students are 
likely to follow thermodynamics 
more easily - and, I would think, 
with more enthusiasm - if they 
understand what is happening at the 
molecular level. In addition, the 
whole of the text is attractively pre- 
sented and written with Professor 
Moore's usual clarity. 

Despite being abridged, I cannot 
take seriously the claim that the 
“length of the book is suitable for a 
typical one-year course”. It will, 
however, serve very well as the basis 
for at least the first two years of 
university work in physical chemis- 
try. It should also be very useful for 
those students who, although their 
main interest is in disciplines other 
than chemistry, still need a physical 
chemistry textbook. 

Ian Smith 

Ian Smith is a lecturer in physical che- 
mistry at the University of Cambridge. 
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topology 

Introduction to DUTerentiol Topology 
by Th. Brdcker and K. Jflnich 
Cambridge University Press, 

£15.00 and £5.95 

I SBNO 521 24135 9and28470 8 

In the late 1950s a number of topolog- 
ists, spurred on perhaps by Ren£ 
Thom’s work in geometric topology, 
moved into the differentiable category 
and lent cohesion to the newly-emcrg- 
ing subject of differential topology. 
Quite apart from its intrinsic interest 
one can view the beginnings of the 
subject as pretty well Ihe basic com- 
mon ground of several areas of 


mathematics. noiHbly dynamical sys- 
tems, Rieniannimi geometry, global 
analysis nnd the rapidly developing 
theory of singularities. 

During its formative years dif- 
ferential topology acquired (by great 
good fortune) a most able practition- 
er and expositor, John Milnor, 
whose brilliant series of notes and 
monographs still provide a firm 


foundation and a source of inspira- 
tion to all who write in this area. It 
is against this background that the 
present text (a translation of the 
German edition of ]*>73) lias io be 
judged, reprcsenling one of several 
introductions which have mnde their 
appearance since tlie mid-1960s. 

Without question the authors have 
achieved their primary objective of 
writing a clean set of notes on differ- 
ential topology presupposing little more 
than undergraduate mathematics, 
and covering the really essential 
topics. The opening chapters follow a 
predictable pattern with vector bun- 
dles. modelled by the tangent and 
normal bundles, "as the goal. Here 
already one detects an unevenness in 
the emphasis un ideas: tangent, vec- 
tors receive an exemplary treatment, 
but the role of the differential as the 
best linear approximation at a point 
is not even mentioned. 

The logical order of the book is 
somewhat upset, about a third of 
the way through, by a discussion of 
calculus which Delongs properly to an 
introductory chapter. It is also at this 
point that the notion of transversality 
first creeps in. One of the dis- 
appointments of the book is its scant 
treatment of this topic, which one 
now sees as one of the keystones of 
singularity theory. Quite properly, 
Sard's theorem provides the next 
step in the development. At this 
juncture it would have been natural 
to prove a (sufficiently useful) trans- 
versality theorem and exemplify it by 
Whitney's result about immersions. 
In the event the authors proceed 
directly to the Whitney result, the 
technicalities of the proof tending to 
obscure the simple underlying idea. 
Transversality then modestly retires 
behind the scenes not lo re-appear 
until the closing chapter in the guise 
of a result about sections of vector 
bundles. 

The remaining half of the book is 
aimed more at geometric topology. 
The starting point is the integration 
of vector fields; and here the authors 
deserve full credit for including the 
rather neglected Ehresmann fibration 
theorem as a nice application of this 
set of ideas. From here it is but a 
small step to the isotopy embedding 
theorem and a discussion of con- 
nected sums along the lines of Mil- 
nor's notes. The text now returns to 
basics by presenting an excellent 
short account of sprays, providing 
the shortest path to exponential maps 
and the tubular neighbourhood 
theorem. We have now reached the 
penultimate chapter where the bits 
are assembled to produce the bord- 
istn algebra, ana a statement of 
Thom's theorem nn its structure. 

At the very least this text bears 
comparison with .any of the more 
recent introductions to differential 
topology. Perhaps the writing is a 
little loo systematic to endear the 
book to a student, with rather more 
emphasis on proving basic theorems 
than reaching attractive applications. 
All too often 1 felt that space de- 
voted to technicalities might have 
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ecology 


Algal Biology; u physiological 
approach 
by W. M. Darley 
Blackwell Scientific, £7.80 
ISBN 0 632 00608 (I 

Dr Dar ley's book is Ihe most modest 
uf a recent batch attempting to end a 
long-standing dearth uf texts on algul 
ecology. It is a short, simple nccoum 
aimed at the undergraduate market. 

A wide range ol algae are discus- 
sed accord i ng tu their habitat: even 
the less- studied algal comuuinilies 
found in snow, soil and hot springs 
arc considered. 1 lowever. neither 
riverine nor estuarine algae arc men- 
tioned. Understandably, most of the 
work described originates from 
I nh oratory studies, al though Dr Dai- 
ley does not lose sight uf the prob- 
lems confronting ulguc in their natu- 
ral habitats. 

The general balance is good. 
Roughly similar space is allocated lo 
planktonic and benthic forms, and 
symbiotic algae have a chapter to 
themselves. There arc also brief 
mentions of the characteristics of the 
diverse plants included in the algae, 
general ecological concepts, and the 
relationship between algae and man. 
Methodology also receives some 
attention in the text as well ns in n 
short appendix. 

Although the book covers quite a 
bit of ground in only 16S pages, the 
price to be paid is that few topics are 
discussed in depth or at length 
(plankton blooms and translocation 
in seaweeeds merit only half a page 
each). The .'author’s style is of ne- 
cessity direct and succinct. Although 
the text is invariably clear, it verges 
on the telegraphic at times. Inevit- 
ably in such a condensed text, com- 
plex matters are oversimplified. 

Quite reasonably in a basic text, 
the few references cited are post- 
1970 and by leaders in (he field. 
Unfortunately, although many quite 
fundamental issues have to be taken 
on trust, references are sometimes 
cited to substantiate quite trivial 
facts, such as “freshwater red algae 
are confined to flowing water”. The 
only reference quoted in the entire 
section dealing with the Charales 
merely confirms lhat they can form 
large populations in alkaline waters. 

This book is a basic, straightfor- 
ward text which, although it contains 
little to stimulate a postgraduate stu- 
dent, may suffice, the needs of nn 
undergraduate studying aquatic biol- 
ogy. Unfortunately, for most poten- 
tial readers it tends to say too little 


Trevor Norton 

TVei'or Norton is senior lecturer in 
botany at the University of Glasgow. 

A comprehensive collection of reviews 
on The Growth and Functioning of 
Leaves has been edited by J. E. Dale 


and F. L. Milthorpe and published by 
Cambridge University Press nt £50.60. 
Although the contributors presented 


their concepts at a symposium held in 
conjunction with the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Botanical Congress in Sidney 
in 1981, the chapters were written as 
components of an integrated advanced 
text. Divided into three sections cover- 
ing initiation and early growth, leaf 
growth and the development of func- 
tion, and the mature leaf and us 
significance, the text also contains n 
summary of the discussion on the 
papers nt the symposium. 


Curvature ami Homology by Samuel I. 
Goldberg, originally published in 1%2 
hy Academic Press, has been re-issued 
as u Dover paperback by Constable at 
£5.55. 




MW is that it makes only a limited reference 

■ H llA to ’’combined” holographic 3iid speck- 

m JB Wl I le methods. Although ail the informa- 

— " tion necessary for an understanding of 

■■■■■■ilHHHMHi this popular technique is included, it is 
T m such a usefu l laboratory procedure that 

1 , 51 JEf* ■ it deserves a more thorough treatment 

than is presented here, when it comes 

• to describing HSPI, however, the au- 

ItTIQ fTPG thors are on more familiar ground. 

Just why ESP! has not been more 

~L popular reinnins a mystery, for it offers 

Holographic ami Speckle the kind of speedy and comprehensive 

Interferometry: a discussion techniques of analyses that industry 

,Lo,.„«o«.nri usual y seeks. If the excellent exposi- 

of (be U tory, praollre Olid , ion 0 f lhe subjei: , in lhis book doEsn'l 

appllca Honor technique* do a lot to promote ESPI . it is difficult 

by Robert Jones and Catherine Wykes to know w ^ at would . 

Cambridge University Press, £29.50 

iSBN052i232b86 Elliot Robertson 

The appearance of the laser in the early ~~ TT ! ! j ~ 

19fi0s brought to life Gabor's (1948) Ef/tor Robertson is a senior lecturer in 
invention oT holography; soon after, it the deportment of mechanics of itia- 
was realized that the exciting three- terials at the University of Strathclyde. 
dimensional images produced were so 

E rocise that interference patterns could _ 7 a . m 

e obtained from consecutive holo- l/|K|«nf|fl0 
grams of 8 changing object. Jr K Cltlll 2 m 

At that time the grainy, speckle ^ 

effect of laser light was considered a — _ _ A. — 

nuisance; however, Ht a symposium in ^ \ ^ I r* § 1 1 ^ 
the University of Strathclyde in 1908 J 

Dr G . Groh showed that it was possible 

to use these speckle patterns far Noise and Vibration 
measuring displacements, detecting edited by It. G. While 
fatigue, and so on. He showed that mid j. fi. Walker 
although the speckle patterns created Ellis Horwood: Wiley. £48.50 
by laser light shining on to a surface are icdm n non «n a 

random, they arc uniquely related to u gjj * 

the surface; and so, if the surface Based on material presented in nn 
changes slightly an interference pat- advanced course at the University of 
tern can be generated by recording the Southampton’s Institute of Sound 


Vibrating 

systems 


hvo speckle patterns. 


and Vibration Research and contain- 


These two techniques of holographic ing 31 chapters bv 24 authors, .most 
and speckle pattern interferometry are of whom are members of the insti- 
usiiallv conducted using photographic tute's teaching and research staff, 
recordinE methods. For many pur- this book provides a succinct and 
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the book so that the consequences it 
may have for the rest of the languaze 
are difficult to perceive. The other 
major novel feature of Ada is the 
generic mechanism which allows 
much greater flexibility regarding 
re-usablc software components 
Young's chapter here is adequate but 
uninspiring. The initial examples of 
generics are more complex than 
necessary. 

This useful Introduction to Ada 
can be recommended to all but the 
raw student of programming. Unfor- 
tunately. it is oflnecessity designed for 
use with the July 1980 version of Ada 
rather than that now standardized by 
ANSI. Fortunately, the differences 
are small enough not to detract from 
the book. 

Brian Wichmann 

Brian Wichmann Is one of the origin- 
al designers of ADA. 



Portable 

software 

Portable Programming 
by Peter Wallis 
Macmillan, £5.95 
ISBN 0 333 310365 


"Portable programming is concerned 
with the production ot programs that 
can be moved from one computer to 
another with less effort than would 
be needed to re-write them from 
scratch for the second computer". As 
the cost of producing software in- 
creases and the cost of hardware 


tion that such emulsions offer. Howe v- particularly true in (he area of 
er, they are both slow processes; andlf, structural vibrations and their in- 
fer example, one is recording a vibrat- tcractions with sound fields, to which 
ing object through n wide spectrum of much of the book is devoted. ■ 
frequencies then the cost of plates and Most chapters, though necessarily 
time can mount up. In about 1970 Jack concise and lacking full mathematical 
Lecnderz, who was working at Lough- developments, present comprehen- 
boiouRh University of - Technology sive analytical results and direct 




r * • i 
• 1 1 


•: •. n ! 


borough University of * Technology sive analytical results and direct chapters, in which the latest idea: 
with Professor John Butters, ae- readers to key reference material and and standards in this often confustnj 
yeloped a video technique for display- sources of further information. For nr ca ate well summarized. 

£••$ fringes .delved irotn the ' moslipnrt, however , emphasis is . Despite • the large number of atf 

what ' came to be called electronic on up-to-date theoretical methods, mors, the bookls surprisingly cohe 
speckle pattern interferometry (ESPI), and these are treated with the practic- rcnl , ar >d the editors are to be com 
a technique that allows information to al insight that one might expect from mended for their organizations 
be displayed “live” (in the case of this major centre of noise find vibra- efforts. Although it covers a usefu 

vibrations, say) or to be stored on tape tion research. ™nge of topics, it will be most valu 

for later analysis, ft is, of course, much Introductory chapters on basic flb * e to those concerned with th< 
more sophisticated than lhis brief de- acoustic and vibration theory are fol- structural aspects of noise and vibra 

scriplion implies. Both authors of this lowed by reviews of techniques bon. 

book have Lou ah b crouch as their essential for the analysis of vibrating ! : 1 


style. Taken irom Arcades: me History ot a ouitamg type ay jonann rnearicn . tir __ - f u e 

<*«■ M the "su’lior "points 1 out’ 

this deVfclopment a mixed blessing 

criteria, occupational hearing damage writing a compiler for the language, for the hardware manufacturers since 

criteria and the effects of noise and The real benefit of the academic it makes it more difficult to "tie" 

vibration on comfort, health and interest, however, is in teaching the customers to a particular hardware 

work are reserved for the last four language, which is the largest single product. 


chapters, in which the latest ideas cost in its introduction, 
andf standards in this often confusing In the recent Alvey 


In the recent Alvey report com- 
missioned by the Department of In- 


product. 

Intended for those planning a por- 
tability project, this book provides a 
review of the whole field rather than 


Despite • the large dumber • of ait-- dustry, several technologies (h the a ' detailed account of a particular 
thors, the' book' is surprisingly cohe- information technology industry have solution (other solutions can be 
rent and the editors ore to be com- been selected for funding by in- found from the bibliography). The 
mended for their organizational creased government grants. It this book" is in two parts. The first five 
efforts. Although it covers a useful research programme is approved, chapters set the background to porl- 


■ r m 

Nj • 

. : -it ■ 

•v!;;.y ' . 

J' : i . 


have Lou 


Both authors of this lowed by reviews of techniques 
ghboroush as their essential tor the analysis of vibrating 
therine Wykes is a systems. Statistical energy analysis is 


ettoris. Although it covers a useful research programme is approved, 
range of topics, it will be most valu- then Ada could well play a key role, 
able to those concerned with the Cheap professional computers can 
structural aspects of noise and vibra- now handle large software systems. 
Uon - Programming such systems in Ada is 


background: Catherine Wykes is a systems. Statistical energy analysis is 
research fellow working with Butters; given a complete chapter and three 
and Robert Jones worked with Leen- others deal quite extensively with the 


J. B. OHerhead 


the natural choice, as the- language 
has been specifically' designed for 


derz in the early.days of ESPI develop- coupling between sound and struetu- the departm 
ment. ral vibration. . ; gy at Loin 

Although the presence of the word Interspersed with these chapters Technology. 
“discussion” in the subtitle of this book on vibration is .a parallel review of 


— ■ constructing large systems out of 

J. B. OHerhead is senior lecturer in software components - called pack- 
the department of transport technolo- ages. 


gy at Loughborough University of Stephen Young's book is supposed 


able programming with sections on 
the legal protection of software, 
planning portability projects, main- 
taining portable programs and the 
problems of the physical distribution 
of portable software. 

The chapter on legal protection 
looks at the uses that can be made oi 
patents, copyrights, trademarks, con- 
fidentiality a net post -termination con- 
;h is is 


to ne for students and professional tracts. Allhougn is is interesting to 
programmers alike. To coyer such a find such a chapter in a booK on 
spectrum in 400 pages is no mean portable software, it must be empna- 
achievement. In tact, the first few sized that the subject is applicable io 
4 . m chapters would be difficult for the all software. . 

. novice, as too many concepts - many Part two concentrates on designing 

a , Jj . J new to Ada - ar? introduced. If the portable software. Here the main 

Cf 51 Till £|Y*f| • reader can surmount this hurdle, problem areas lie In character nana- 

^ *■'*'* ■*■■*■ ''*■**■■*■ then his effort will be well rewarded, ling, machine arithmetic, formatting 

■ : 1 The treatment is comprehensive, of file store and local liardwarei«£ 

An Introduction to ADA thorough and remarkably free from tures on particular machines, i nw* 

by Stephen J. Young errbrs. is a good description of the problems 

Ellis Hprwood: Wiley, A fundamental problem in .involved In computer arithmetic 

£29.30 and £9.50 teaching Ada is to introduce con- lowed by brief accounts of tne P' 

ISBN 0 85312 535 X and 536 8 . $?P ts . ' Without forward references, falls of using the high-level languas 

— — ; — : — — ; For instance, some of the most adv- Fortran, Coool and Ada. une u 

Ada. the programming language anced aspects oF Ada are needed ter is devoted to the most popu»“ 
designed for the US Department of to perform . input-output ' tasks, method of the early seventies, ma 



• straightforward textbook and labor a- iy sound; examples include “buzz- 
; tory manual - and none the worse fot savy” noise of supersonic rotors and 
that, However, unusual ;emphasis is the frequency distortion of random 
given to the techniques of ESPI; again, _ noise spwtra. By way of introduction 
none the worse, for that, for this is a> to . aerodynamically generated noise, 
remarkably clever and useful .process chapter 10 describes |he structure of 
that has been curiously neglected by: turbulence and the mathematical 
industry and largely ignored by the models used to represent its charac- 
acadcmic community. Although its teristics. Chapter 14 provides an ex. 
cost may be the reason in the case of celfeut Teview .of progress in the 
the universities, It is surely well within understanding arid analytical treat- 
the reach of industrial users. ment of jet noise , (that is, “mixing” 


standard 

An Introduction lo ADA 
by Stephen J. Young 
Ellis Hprwood: Wiley, 

£29.30 and £9.50 

ISBN 0 85312 535 X and 536 8 


The book will appeal most to post- and “shock-ccH” noise), and consid- designed fair the US' Department of 

n/l.mln uiann.). hl.t ntluar ... I i. I ■ n.f.... 1- L J I ? , 


graduate research students, but other ers briefly the extensions to Liglu- 
workers in this Held will find it a most hill’s pioae I which account for sound- 


designed for the US Department of to perform . input-output tasks, method of the early seventies, ma 
Defense, is at last bdginning to have Although Young’s treatment of each roprocessors, and. another P i" 
its expected impact on the informa- topic is good, the problem of the mpre modem method of compii 

finn fp»*nnnlnmi Inrluolhi ■ Tkn f • _i_L!luJ TL- W til SOniv 


;ht ; of this book is the Although the author clai J 1 )^ rh | nB 



appendices. summarize nectary.- qwipci wmpmcai:,Tneinoqs are not njany reviews ; and; revisions. How-', is one of the later chapters. ' . ' ■ temd. • , ko . 

■ m cpnSi«)ered), Fan, i\alre theories are . ever, the reviaons'^nve now- .ceased,. A highlight ? of ■ this book is the Although the author claims rmj 

.tenalj. Wi hlaser interferometry being outlined, m a later chapter which as the American standards organizn- irenhmsm qf tasking. This aspect of ‘here Is about 12 hours twchmS 

■ introduced into many undergradualc concludes with -advice- on - methods' ; tion (ANSI) has jusi accepted the ; Ada. Its ability to handle concurrcm material in his book, 1 found it lrnia- 

courses rowndnys^ thfl autfiort Bre for reducmg faii: noise, deyised large- lunguage. In the next two monlhs, programming,- is novel and repre- tfegly .superficial. He includes no 

• justified in claim Ing that their book will .ly as a resuTt of aeronautical practice., the US Department of Defense Is sents ‘a. major hurdle for many books' promams, nor are there any ex?m- 

alsq;be useful to this rwderrf|lp., • -.Chapter 12. addraues. Miind prop> , expefetea to.valldatc two i^mpilers, a on the language.^ Young^eatmSm pies' of good or bad portattep^;. 

though perhaps only for senior ciasses. agation in ductsincludlng.the eTfcctsiproMss which involvcsrunning over, is excellent inaiL respects, as It dfc, . ramming 8 style. Furthermore he h®5 
The subjecl-matter is pretly wcll oF-. discontinuities, -andv Compllanl. l.jOO elaborate . tests, Although.- re- ; scribes the ntajor concepts. illustrates almost completely ignored the ^er- 

esiabhshed by now, but there has been walls. Hpwevctv it is a short^apterv.sorvatibns^^^h^^^ expressed ! on the pitfalls of Improper technibues national Standards Organization 

a need to present many topics ta an and more prnctioal qpplicflljons th«; reliability pf Ada. the validated ,(thq shared yariabfe), and gives coni which is concerned to achieve the 

organized form suitable for reference would have ; been helpful * ospeyany : . ; ^mpilers should (ie supenor to. Other viricing practical ..examples: Unfortu- ' same effects as portability. 
or teaching. Although theauthors have on the design of -Teactive mufncrs. comparable jmftware;products/ - . > , riately, because of the novelty ottSs Finally; an opportunity has been 
managed to achieve this with consider- Practical considc rations m the dcsign ; Tfie UK f inVolvcmerit with Ada is- area, o^ie canno| be sure thattasklnE missed to help a part of the con>- 
able core, I still have some criticisms, of resistive sound absorbent ducts ; cxlqnslvq:. Jour members of the de- will be used In the, wav intended hv munitv severely affected by the l 0Ck 

Ac inmp nf dip. pxnmnlas lutve-hceit nm Irenled fullv in ciuDlfir^l.. - sien. tenm imore lhan -lhp. 11SV Mh.'. (l.« j_.i • v ■ . . . *_ -i.. mmrniter 


orteachipg. Although the authors have on the design of ■ reactive muffler?. comparable rio 
nutnoged to achieve this with consider- Practical considerations in the design The UK ■■ ihVi 
abte core, 1 still hove some criticisms, of resistive sound absorbent' ducts; cxlqnsW^- Joui 
As some of the examples have -been arc (rented fully in chapter : 21.. . • sign, temp (ma 
known for some time, they could with a Apart from two chapters on finite 'stanl monltori 
little more effort -have found some element methods the remulnder of Defenae, add 

n.irl climintihii illllc. l„inL- ic Hi'VnlPrl In nmNlTill nOISH- fmiH rlvil fhlt 


.•fiaSS' Pi Morrison . 
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walls 

Housing and Inequality and 

Deprivation 

byAlanMurie 

Heinemann Educational, £13.50 
ISBN 0 435 82626 3 
Housing Policy and Practice 
by Peter MaJpass and Alan Murie 
Macmillan, £12.50 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 333 32842 6 and 32843 6 

Housing Inequality and Deprivation, a 
report in the SSRODHSS series from 
the "transmitted deprivation” prog- 
ramme, is a welcome contribution to 
research both on housing and on 
disadvantage. Though there have been 
some excellent recent books on hous- 
ing policy - most of them also con- 
cerned in one way or another with 
deprivation and inequality - none 
has provided such a comprehensive 
assessment from this particular pers- 
pective. 

Alan Murie begins, sensibly enough , 
by considering the relationship be- 
tween, on the one hand, poor housing - 
overcrowding, lacking amenities, phy- 
sically “unfit'', inappropriate in form 
(high rise flats for families with chil- 
dren, for example) - and, on the other, 
various indices of well-being such as 
physical or mental health and the - 
educational performance of children. 
Not surprisingly, he concludes that bad 
housing has deleterious consequences. 
Despite the undoubted general im- 
provement in housing in Britain since 
1945, there is enough of the bad left to 
harm some families and their children. 
The fact that there are now relatively 
few such families, and certainly fewer 
than there were, does not refute the ' 
criticism that, by the standards of a 
civilized and relatively rich society, 
their "deprivation” is excessive. 

There are clear social and spatial 
patterns of disadvantage. Among 
those with low incomes, large families 
and single-parent families fare particu- 
larly badly; So do members or ethnic 
minorities; though there are more 
blacks than in the past in public 
housing, they are disproportionately 
represented In the poorer stock. Ana 
many of the deprived stay that way; 
jhey remain “trapped’' in below-stan- 
oard housing throughout their lives. 

Housing inequality is not simply 
explained by low income. Wealth, 
income und housing are obviously 
remted to each other. One of Muriels 
observations, underlining a point in- 
creasingly recognized, is about' the 
part that subsidized owner-occupation 
Piaw in increasing the inequalities of 
wealth. His main emphasis, however, 

B how it is that some families lose 
out while others do not. To understand 
mu one needs to look closely at the 
different tenures. . • 

hall? 6 ^ l ? res °f the three main tenures 
nave of bourse been changing, with 
Ijnvaie renting giving way to owner- 
oqnipation and, until recently, council 
J? t ^ n 8- There have also been changes 
f.'l ure, > in particular the greater 
*«Kibility of council housing to poor 
HfeyP ^ 1939. and for s&netime 
aiukJ!* L a j u ? { 'fi ed criticism of local 

• hJSK housing was that it mainly 
wSlm l he s ® lled and better-off 
!i • ? Work ers and their fami- 

KMt S 25 y eare il has - “ a 

snoU! deliberate policy and In re- 
the decline in private renting. 
Wh^l^^ihgiy open to the poor. 

• oc«irw e - onco . ura 8 em ent to owner- 
' SrS? under both Conservative 

^^hour govemments and to coun- 
pX aS.fj 111 P^ticuUr under the 
IndhS!»,l dl F n ^ trali0n . higher-skilled 
(, am,lles are moving 
more aEi Ji c housing and leaving ft 

: .^t d -? re the P feserve of f» or 

' . housing, though, 

■ there a J«- do . Vari0 tions in quality, as 
cohditSfJ e - n l,he other tenures. The 
■; entered ^hich a family has 

-whether as a 
' '^'•■rance, from the 
■■■ . v ueeduse of homelessness 

1 offe eal ^h8 power, as does 

• • ; y;"“ of .hopie It needs; there are, 


for example, few council homes suit- 
able for large families. In addition, the 
assessments - often excessively judg- 
mental - made by housing visitors 
influence what is offered. At the end of 
such processes, some low-income 
families end up in fairly decent public 
housing. Others end up in the worst 
homes, often in “deprived estates", 
where their neighbours share similar 
characteristics to themselves. 

Though most people in owner- 
occupation nre relatively well-housed, 

; not all are. Murie again shows, as he 
does with the privately-rented sector, 
how the particular tenure operates to 
disadvantage some people, drown dis- 
proportionately from the vulnerable 
categories. He demonstrates too that, 
despite the changes between and with- 
in tenures, there nas been some histor- 
ical continuity; not surprisingly, those 
worst-off for Housing tend to lie drown 
from the same groups as in the past. 

Housing Policy and Practice, with 
Murie as co-author to Peter Malpass, 
covers some of the same ground. For 
instance, its historical review similarly 
brings out the changes in the tenures, 
the two-way relationship between 
housing and wealth and the increasing 
concentration of the poor into public 
housing. But its purpose and coverage 
are different; the main aim, as the title 

Phases of 
health 

The Politics of the Notional Health 
Service 

by Rudolf Klein 
Longman, £4.25 
ISBN 0 582 29602 1 

Rudolf Klein's aim in this book is to 
explore the political contexts and 
processes that have shaped the de- 
velopment of the National Health 
Service since 1939. His central thesis 
ii that the NHS, and the directions it 
has taken, need to be understood as 
attempts .to accommodate' the con- 
flicts between competing values and 
interests that characterize all pluralis- 
tic societies. The NHS is, and always 
has been/ a monument to political 
comprortuse. 

In developing this thesis, Klein di- 
vides the history of the NHS into 
four broad periods. The first, from 
1939 to the ^appointed day” in 1948, 
is characterized by the “politics of 
creation”, for ft deals with the strug- 
gles to get the National Health Ser- 
vice Act onto the statute books and 
implemented. Klein concludes that 
there were no dear winners or losers 
in this period: what emei'ged was a 
consensus about the general aims of 
policy (reflecting a shared, optimistic 
faith in progress through the applica- 
tion of diagnostic and_ curative tech- 
niques), but a conflict about the 
means of achievement. Much of the 
subsequent history of the NHS can 
be understood as an attempt to con- 
tain the contradictions inherent in its 
creation. . . a 

In the second period, from 1948 to 
1958, the "politics of consolidation , 
Bevan’s grand but unrealistic aspira- 
tion of “universalizing the best be- 
came increasingly discredited as 
needs were found, to be far in excess 
of resources, and politicians were 
having to live with the uncomfortable 
ftet that the service was becoming a 
mechanism for rationing scarce re- 
sources as much as an Instrument tor 
meeting needs. The focus of politico 
tension lay between the centre and 
the periphery: if the logic of resource 
rationing required increasing control 
by central government, those at the 
periphery who were actually provid- 
ing the care became increasingly 
frustrated at what was seen as res- 
trictions on their autonomy. In fact, 
Klein suggests, 0 ¥t bo J^,^“ n Q " 
frontation was avoided by allowing a 
very large degree of. discretion witfun 
centrally sanctioned budgeta/y limits. 

'The third period, , from i about ,1960 
to 1975, brought about the politics 
of technocratic change". It was the 

n of the. quest fn 

ciency in the wider political 
and administrative systems, and, 
fuelled by the growing realization or 
the capacity of medicine to generate 
ever-expanding demands 
products, it is scarcely surprising hat 

; 


suggests, is to explain how policy gets 
translated into practice. 

Housing, particularly but not only 
council housing, depends on a part- 
nership between central and local 
government. Malpass and Murie tel! 
the history of housing policy in Britain 
in terms of this relationship. They show 
how local authorities work within the 
framework set by central government, 
a framework which is increasingly 
tightly constrained, limiting local 
autonomy. 

There are three case histories show- 
ing how particular local planning and 
housing decisions were conceived and 
how they developed under various 
pressures, including those from resi- 
dents. The book gives something of the 
flavour of relationships between lead- 
ing and other elected members and 
between members and officers. Scho- 
larly research rarely explains how the 
rather abstract world of “policy*' gets 
translated into what actually happens 
in the next street. Since this book does 
it will prove extremely useful, particu- 
larly to students. 

Peter Willmott 

Peter Will mod's latest book is “ Inner 
City Poverty in Paris and London", 
with Charles Madge. 


resolved issue of (he balance of pow- 
er between the centre and the 
periphery generated a mutual frustra- 
tion between the DHSS and the 
NHS: ministers felt frustrated by 
their inability to translate formal 
power into effective power, and 
health authorities were frustrated by 
what they perceived to be excessive 
interference by central government. 
The 1974 reorganization of the NHS. 
marking the end of this period, is 
interpreted by Klein as a political 
exercise in trying to reconcile con- 
flicting policy aims; to promote 


efficiency while placating the profes- 
sions and to create an' effective 
national management hierarchy while 
allowing adequate scope for mana- 
gers at the periphery. 

The fourth period, “the politics of 
disillusionment", is open-ended. Its 
main characteristic has been the 
changing nature of the health care 
policy arena itself. The growing mili- 
tancy of all groups of workers In the 
service has added to the number of 
assertive actors on the political stage. 
The broad political consensus about 
the idea of a National Health Service 
has begun to crumble in the face of a 
strongly emerging al tenia five ideolo- 
gy of a mixed economy of welfare. 
Toe concern of central government 
has been as much to diffuse blame 
for the shortcomings of the NHS as 
to claim credit for its achievements. 
The faith in rational administrative 
action has been battered by the ex- 
periences of the 1970s, and the ther- 
apeutic optimism on which the ser- 
vice was munched has been attacked 
by those who seek to demonstrate 
the limited impact that health ser- 
vices have on health. And the com- 
bination of all these events and pro- 
cesses has been to put new issues on 
the political agenda: “to set a ques- 
tion mark against assumptions which 
hitherto had seemingly been set in 
the concrete of a generally accepted 
conventional wisdom”. 

Though not dealing explicitly with 

E olitical theory, Klein’s selection and 
andling of material implictly reflects 
an approach that is grounded in a 
pluralist, bureaucratic-political view 
of how things, work. The text reflects 
Klein's customary lucidity of style 
and freedom from opacity and jar- 
gon. In its early parts, particularly, 
tne book draws upon material from 
the PubUc Records Office that has 
not previously been used in histories 
of the NHS. Unfortunately the index 
fails to do justice to the multiplicity 
and richness of the themes of the 
argument. ' ' 

John Butler . 

John Butler is assistant director of the 
Health Services Research Unit at the 
University of Kent. 

In Social Work and Primary Health 
Care , editors Anthony W. Clare and 
Roslyn H. Comey have brought 
together a< number of papers which 
focus attention on “the extent of the 
social component of ill-health identi- 
fied add managed in the primary cafe 
setting". Published by Academic 
Press,. the book costs £18.50. 
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THE DELINQUENT 

Directions for social control 

Masud Hoghughi 

A brilliant, wide-ranging book, by one of Britain's foremoBt 
authorities on juvenile crime. It offers not only an acute 
analysis of delinquency but also a number of practical and 
coat effective remedies. 

Burnett Books Publication 13th June 

£15.00 cased 09 1506808 £6.95 paper 09 1506816 

New in paperback > 

URBAN POLITICS 

A sociological Interpretation 

Peter Saunders 

k a critical and detailed exploration of the currently ' 
dominant academic theories in urban sociology . . . 
extremely informative/ Afunicipa/flev/ew- ' 

Hutchinson University Library Publication 13th June 

£6.95 paper ; 09 136971 1 


H you would like to see Our Sociology & 
Social Policy catalogue, please write to 

Katharine Careten, Hutchinson University 
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URBAN POVERTY 

IhKIDETIIC POLfCV MAKING I’HOCfJS 

JOAN HIGGINS. NICHOLAS OIIAKIN , 
|OI'IN'FCWARDS; MALCOLM \y\Ci'S 


The problems of Britain’s Inner 
cities are mounting. Recent 
events have brought them 
forcefully to public attention, 
but how are the authorities 
coping? 

This book provides a revealing 
insider’s view of government 
policies on poverty in the Inner 
cities over the past fifteen 
years. The account Is a dismal 
one of projects started with 
enthusiasm that founder 
because of bureaucratic inertia 
and lack of funds; of interesting 
experimentation that is never 
translated into effective action 
on a wider scale. 

This is a detailed analysis of the 
policy-making process in central 
government, and an explanation 
of why the problems of Britain’s 
cities arc as acute as they ever 
were. 

224 pages, hardback £15.00 


Basil Blackwell Publisher 

1 08 Cowley Road, Oxford 
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Serving 
the poor 

Social Policy in the Third World: the so- 
cial dllenunHS of underdevelopment 
by Stewart MncPJierson 
Harvester Press, £5.95 \ 

ISBNfl 7 i US 0)95 5 

The figures, of course, are notoriously 
unreliable. But they do give some 
sense of the differences. By the eml of 
the 1970s. what l he World Bank calls 
the “Imv-incoine” countries, those 
whose C»NP per capita was less than i 
$380. were spending nn average S2 a 
head a year on health and $5 on 
educiitinri. They had nut increased this 
spending since the end of the I ‘Kids. 
The “middle- in conic" countries were 
spending $21) and $34. atui the “indust- 
rial market economics”, like ours. $229 
and $1211. These were nil inci cases on 
the previous decade, fn this respect , 
therefore, as in others, black Africa, 
Bangladesh and some of the smaller 
south-east Asian countries are being 
Let belli iid. and deliberately .so; inside 
the Bank, they're now called the 
“basket cases”. 

Stewart Mad 1 her son concedes that 
these differences in spending arc one of 
the causes of the differences in provi- 
sion. But he concentrates on other 
causes. Drawing on his experience in 
Uganda, Tanzania and Papua New 
Guinea, he draws attention to the 
emphasis on the growth of GNP, once 
again renewed after the World Bank’s 
brief commitment in the 1970s to the 
satisfaction of "basic needs”, points to 
I the legacy of colonial indifference, and 
criticizes the presumption, still com- 
mon in many Third World countries, 
that the provision of health and educa- 
tion and the other services should 
mirror the provision in the rich coun- 
tries. It is preventive medicine that 
these countries need, primary educa- 
tion and extension to (he rural areas, 
and the cheapest housing for the 
flood of poor and often unemployed 
migrants m the towns. ■ 

ft is good to have a general review. 
Students of development, following 
those economists who used to argue, ' 
despite some of the econometric analy- 
ses of ihe European pest by Simon 
Kuznets and others, that the tradition- 
al inputs, capital and labour, 
accounted for a larger pan of economic 
growth, have tended to neglect what 
came to be thought or as unproductive 
expenditure in public goods. And 
MacPherson’s examples from tlie 
countries he knows, although too 
general, and too weighted towards the 
past, are interesting. But he does 
repeal two faults which recur in 
much of the literature. 

In the first place, he uncritically 
accepts the fashionable categories of 
the 1970s. He talks of “the develop- 
ment of underdevelopment" and “de- 
pendency" and the putative causes of 
these in “the world capitalist system”. 
And like others, he uses them morally 
to nng rather than coolly to explain. He 
fails to ask himself whether there might 
be something to be said for dependen- 
cy. whether the one thing worse than 
being exploited is not being exploited. 
After oil. the Ivory Coast, still classi- 
cally colonial in its economy , is now by 
far the most prosperous of the West 
African suites, more prosperous even 
than Nigeria before its recent collapse, 
far ahead of the devastated Guineas 
and G harms who attempted to go it 
nlonc. And MncPherson fails to ex- 
plain* how it is that Sri Lankn, scarcely a 
strong economy, indeed one of the 


every sector with every other”. Of 
course. But where in the world, outside 
Scnndinavia, is this done? And where 
in the Third World is there the faintest 
chance of ever getting it done? Quite 
apart from the fact that some of the 
most egalitarian societies, and Cuba is 
again an example, arc the ones which, 
precisely for inis reason, have lost the 
larger parts of their professional and 
technical classes, it just is Ihe case that 
wliut almost all poor countries lack is 
the organizational infrastructure (and 
indeed the organizational superstruc- 
ture) through which to be nble to 
deliver and to monitor their policies. 
Some, of course, have made heroic 
efforts. China, before the Party began 
to lose its morale and authorilv in the 
countryside in the late 1970s. and 
Indonesia, are examples. There, at the 


price, of course, of the kind of social 
and political disicpline that many west- 
ern commentators find hard to take, 
some effort was or is being made to use 
local structures. China delivered a 
quite extraordinary degree of preven- 
tive healthcare, and in parts of Indone- 
sia now family planning and child 


health programmes, working through 
policed villages and in the name of 
^guided democracy", scctn to be hav- 
ing some effect. 

China and Indonesia are ainonjg the 
poorest nations. Turkey, South Korea 
nnd Spain arc not. Levels of spending 
per head on health care are almost the 
same in each. MacPherson is correct. 
GNP per head, the standard measure 
of development, is no guide to the 
provision of social services. But Tur- 
key, Korea and Spain are scarcely now 


developing their underdevelopment or 
even indeed, by most standards, "de- 
pendent". Nur arc they the organiza- 
tionally least equipped of societies. 
Wltnt one also needs to see (and 
MacPherson only hints at this in his 
pioneering hut incomplete and simple 
account) is how behind the blandness 
of the plans and the public pronounce- 
ments these uud poorer nations too 
come to decide, often in conjunction 
with and indeed under pressure from 
the banks outside and their entrenched 
professions inside, on their priorities 
mid patterns of expenditure. The 
dilemmas of investment are political. 

Geoffrey Hawthorn 

Geoffrey Hawthorn is lecturer in sociol- 
ogy at the University of Cambridge. 
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The Effectiveness of Social Care for the 
Elderly: an overview of recent and 
current evaluative research 
by Matilda F,. Goldberg and 
Naomi Connelly 

Heincnumn Educational, £14.50 and 
£6.50 

ISBN0 435 83353 7 and 83354 5 

Social Work with Old People 
by Mary Marshall 
Macmillan, £10.00 and £3.95 

people and' for those who actually 

crente and deliver social services is to ' 

A Home of Their Own by Victoria Shennan (Souvenir Press, £7.95 nnd £5.95) 
!l«!nn C m n hp traces (he rise of provision of non-resldenlial accommodation for mentally 
ing the need I of em-h jrers e Tadics pped people. This picture shows four patients at St Lawrence’s Hospital 

together SSSS^^SL^ C “ " hl ‘ h 
Matilda Golabcrg and Naomi Con- 
nelly look to wider provision. To 
consider issues in the measurement of 


ncily" itTok^tiT wife” ' piwWonr To by conventional practice wisdom. the field of social care which will help 
consider issues in the measurement of Goldberg and Connelly argue that to ensure that service delivery to 
social care effectiveness they have social workers do not need to be individual older people is of a nigh 
drawn logclhcr a wide range of research specialists in aging and Marshall, roo, standard. Each of these books makes 
and experiment, reviewing what is includes little background information its own excellent contribution to those 
known about social caTe for the elderly from the field of social gerontology. It special areas. 

and particularly what works in prac- is, certainly essential that social work 

tice, and exploring policy issues. with older people should be recognized p aw l Brearley 

stallaMl J »d a Twff w 1fhU S, o.h n er — 

MWhv ty ™Vre ' is for examX a con- grou P' Nevertheless, there are special Paul Brearley is deputy director of the 
EfflfciJ SSL areas of knowledge and awareness in Leonard Cheshire Foundation. 


Paul Brearley 


quantity of research and innovation is J ’ Nevertheless the 
patchy. There is, for example, a con- ’ S»f 

siderable bodv of material relatine to areas of knovvlcd S c and 
residential care but relatively little in 
the field of day care provision. In spite X _ __1 
of this variability the amount of re- | j |)Lol 


Paul Brearley is deputy director of the 
Leonard Cheshire Foundation. 


of this variability the amount of re- Ijl II I 
search that has taken place since 

Goldberg's own study of the effective- ii • a 

ness of social work practice some Qllf | V 

fourteen years ago is enormous. In- Clltillvl 

deed, the hard-pressed practitioner 

labouring to deliver scarce services to pining for Priority Groups 

Sr^ll^dTr where ‘so ^many by Howard Gleune^r. with Nancy 
people have found the time and money K° r manand Frauds Marskii- Wilson 
to support so much research. It is, Martin Robertson, £16.50and£5. 50 
however, a delight after years of li- ISBN 085520 575 X and 576 8 

Plwn'HS f or Priority. Groups concen- 


riKeM to thlslarM antfffmwmB taodv of 

rtnsrs sfefrds SSaSSSSS 

broader spectrum of social care for the SL’t,™'' 1 ^ ° f m “ Ch 
US, « work’ Goldberg at 

ssr£ a-rai Sks £ sis 

rok largeJT because eldeSv clients flS H nder,y . mg n , luch . recenl government 
Sve recently lost out .^ompetS ^ l,c >’ ■“«* P ia "" in *j for th ‘ Rarity 
with services fnr rhiltiwn withfi JnViJl groups K u lhe rational centralist" mod- 


ConneUy describe "orthodox’ 


work as having played a peripheral He taiS' aJvocare rejectinj 

role. large y because elderly clients policy in its planning for the priority elements in the rational model, 

with smMcm for Children wfth^sorta! ^oujs is “the^alional centralis?' S advocates improved processes 
with services for, children within social t j, e s tartine point for whictf'ls that appreciating tne problems, nta 
services departments; They argue that - t k central Krtm^ choices, implementing intentions 

a m0T ° professional advice and commissioned evaluating the results. In piirtwuU 

Sor alT S m e n“anTfco s ic%Wb ^cu'ch. emohasizfs the needs for dM ( 

'iK''.™ ‘ihr^hSto a'Sd 11 ™ fcook has some relevanc 

™°™ Za,lon " nd ™' authorities and health 3isti£ts work - ■ 


poorest suck-tics in the world, mid 
Cuba. itself completely dependent on 
the other "world sysicin”, have num- 


o rdlmuion of resources. 

Their academic discussion conirasls 
rather sharply with the warmth and 
concern for individuals which runs 
throughout Mary Marshall's consid- 
eration of the same issues. Although 
she discusses essentially similar tasks 
nnd roles for social workers as provid- 
ers of direct support and Of Indirect 


towards these standards as local condi- 
tions permit. Traditional statutory 

f iowers incentives and inspectionol 
unctions supplemented by newer 
planning systems provide an adequate 
vehicle for achieving local imple- 
mentation of national policies”. 


planning model, he docs not make the 
mistake of arguing that the central 
intervention was totally ineffective. He 
argues that central government had an 
influence on the climate of opinion or 
as he puts it “through a rather intangi- 
ble but very real shift in the balance ot 
prevailing values". , 

The importance of this work is that 
his analysis does not lend him to reject 
the rntional planning model in favour 
of a model of bureaucratic policies. 
Rather he sees the dichotomy between 
then! as unrealistic. After all “the most 
successful planners were those wno 
could play the competitive game ana 
win - or win some of the time. 

Glennerster shows himself a leading 
exponent of an emerging group or 
writers in a number of fields who while 
recognizing the lack of reality of rat ion- 
al-comprenensive models applied in 
their entirety, neverthless seek proces- 
ses which can improve policy-maKing- 
He does not advocate rejecting a 
elements in the rational model, ou 
advocates improved processes m 
appreciating tne problems. nial ”"5 
choices, implementing intentions on 
evaluating tne results. In particular nc 
emphasizes the needs for client group 
budgets. Irt 

Tne book has some relevance t 
issues of policy planning in education, 
particularly in' its contribution iq 
dilemmas of central-local relations. 
Glennerster builds on his conclusio 

that the greatest contribution of ceniM 

government in his fields of concen 
nave been in changing the 
climate nnd the rules of debnte- 


aped to do so extraordinarily well, nnd roles for social workers as pro vid- It is not surprising that Glennerster sees the danger of detailed guide hues 
t uba, indeed, may have one of the eis of direct support and Of Indirect is ubfe to show in his case studies nf which did not take account of loci' 
t hi ee or four best health services in the help and resources Marshall's book Wandsworth • and Hounslow that variations in both preferences and 
world, bar none. succeeds in the difficult task of retain- "health planning bore iiu|e or no situations. He suggests means by whicn 

I lis other failing ft to undue-rate the ing a view of the separateness and relation to the model set out In the »--entral government can influence 
difficulties of organization. “Two tnaf individual worth of each old person. It official guidance” and that in the local rather than determine local policy. 

jor problems", he Miys. "face'gqvern- is not. therefore, a book of generalities authority “the gradual evolution of — — 

ments which attempt to translate social, about care for old people but a sensi- locally-based planning information is J. D. Stewart 

policy principles into pracaticc. One Is live exploration of how social workers characterized less by reliance on — 

the need to ensure that every sector can help each old person with whom national norms and more by locally i D Stewart is professor of load 
operates on the basis of the principles they become involved. The present*- generated knowledge”. Bu! although government and administration at the 
which inform development objectives, rion is dear uud simple and draws from GlennenUer shows that reality departs Institute of Local Government Studies 
the other is to relate the activity of the (luthor's own experience , infurmed sharply from the centralist rabpnql aithe University of Birmingham, 
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a view of the separateness and 


relation to the model set out In the ‘■'entral government can influent 
official guidance” and that in the local rather than determine local policy. 


authority “the gradual evolution of 
locally-based planning information is 
characterized less hy reliance on 


J. D. Stewart 


national norms and more by locally J. D. Stewart is 


■nwc on — ■ ^ . 

y locally J. D. Stewart is professor of local 
although government and administration at the 
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Back to 
school 

From Crime to Rehabilitation 
by M. J. A. GUckman 
Gower, £14.50 

ISBN 0566 00539 5 

In the mid-1970s the National Associa- 
tion for the Care and Resettlement of 
Offenders, with financial support from 
the Home Office, set up a project 
called Nacro-Education which was de- 
signed to help ex-prisoners to re- 
establish themselves in normal society 
through a specially adapted scheme of 
formal education. 

This project had two principal com- 

E onents; an advisory service and a 
ostel. Recruitment was by referrals 
from probation, prison welfare and 
prison education officers. The advisory 
service suggested further and higher 
education colleges to which clients 
could apply for admission to a variety 
of courses, and it also made contact 
with the colleges regarding the suitabil- 
ity of applicants. Tne hostel, or “unit” 
as it was later termed, catered only for 
a small proportion of ex-prisoners on 
the project. 

M. J. A. Click man was appointed as 
research officer to the unit shortly after 
it began. His careful and detailed study 
of what happened during the first three 
vital years forms the body of his book. 

The general hypothesis which was to 
be tested was that the rehabilitation of 
ex-prisoners could be assisted by their 
undergoing periods of formal educa- 
tion, the lack of which in their earlier 
lives could be regarded as a serious 
social handicap. It was a simple, even 
naive, idea and had to be drastically 
modified during the project's first 
three years. 

During the first year 11 students 
were studied and their degree of prog- 
ress was analysed. Nine of them lived 
in ihe hostel while the other two lodged 
nearby. All went out to take courses at 
the local "Tech”. In terms of paper 
qualifications, only two improved their 
scholastic records by gaining an addi- 
tional O or A level pass. These results 
were considered unsatisfactory and 
almost all the students experienced 
considerable difficulty in settling down 
to formal academic work. The pressure 
onthem was clearly too intense and, in 
Bhckman's words, the unit was foiling 
because it was concerned more with 
processing people than with changing 
them with the short-term rather than 
the long-term objective of genuine 
rehabilitation. 

The second year saw another policy 
™8nge. Henceforth, admissions would 
befor those with good educational 
reconls m prison. These “bright young 
P*ys were educationally successful 

mil almost entirolv honanrn hnrt 



and bring their marriages to an eml. So 
again the professionals come to their 
self-selected clients "with a 'toolbag' of 
shorthand theories" . . . then they 


“proceed to scorch for evidence in the 
client's circumstances and history that 
will fit the favoured theories.” Almost 


John McVlcar, who took an Open 
University degree while in prison, 
speaking at University College, 
London. 

Glickman's book is a model of how 
to conduct a study of a project during 
the course of its development. He is 
sympathetic while being rigorously cri- 
tical and the 12 case studies included in 
the book are detailed and fascinating 
reading which cogently exemplify his 
analytical argument. From the sociolo- 
. gjeaf viewpoint he has usefully moder- 
ated Becker's theory of commitment 
and his distinction of the meanings that 
the unit had for its inmates, that is as a 
"staging post", "a resort" or "a colony" 
is heuristically enlightening. 

Altogether, this is a fine example of 
a scholarly assessment of a practical 
remedial project and will be welcomed 
by ail concerned with the welfare of 
ex-prisoners whether as educators or 
after-care officers. 


almost entirely because they had 
£*nied the art of private study before 
jommg the unit. Hence the project's 

Q ypOthCSlS Was Still nnt nrrwnd 


John B. Mays 

John B. Mays was until recently profes- 
sor of sociology at the University of 
Liverpool. 

Partial 

solutions 

Martial Violence: the community 
response 

by Margaret Borkowald, Mervyn 
Murch and Val Walker 
Tavistock, £10.95 and £4.95 
ISBN 0422 781207 and 78130 4 

In the early 1970s two great “moral 
panics" caught the policy-makers 
almost totally unawares: Erin Pizzey’s 
revelations about wife battering, and 
Sir Keith Joseph's assertion that social 
problems were being transmitted in a 
minority of families via a "cycle of 
deprivation”. Suggestions of such se- 
rious pathology in the basic institution 
of the family dearly presented a major 
challenge which makes a study of 
policy responses during this period 
especially fasdnating. 

Academics were called upon by the 
DHSS to undertake basic research, but 
unfortunately the main outcome has 
been to underline once again that 
social researchers suffer from a 
"trained incompetence", arising from 
the intellectual separation of their 
subject specialisms and value pon- 


inevitably this kind of professional 
intervention and negotiation with 
clients tends to reinforce the view that 
violence is a result of individual pnthoi- 
ogyfocused on the client. 

Thus ironically in view of its title the 
book reveals that in their response to 
marital violence professionals are far 
from being a community. “Undercur- 
rents of rival professional slatus and 
inter-group psychology infused and 
coloured many of the practitioners' 
comments about the role of other 
services dealing with marital prob- 
lems." So that >r our medical, legal and 
sodal core systems may be conceived 
of ns three distinct worlds, ench with a 
different specialist language and set of 
professional values", each made up of 
complex networks of related occupa- 
tions. The authors show convincingly 
that DHSS exhortations for collabora- 
tion in response to family violence 
quite underestimate the barriers be- 
tween different professional and func- 
tional terrains. 

On the basis of their research, the 
Bristol team recommend reorganiza- 
tion of the services, most notably the 
subordination of the now largely 
irrelevant Marriage Guidance Council 
to the provision of services for and 
through general medical practice, 
which emerges time and again as the 
first port or call for women suffering 
violence in marriage. And they urge a 
more coherent 24-nour emergency ser- 
vice associated with the police and 
backed up by self-help, government- 
funded refuges. 

But alas for such hopes, the official 
stance on family violence seems to 
have changed. While in 1977 the DHSS 
interests were “inclined to share the 
view of the women’s movement that 
violence should be understood pri- 
marily in terms of sexual politics and 
patriarchy", by 1982 they “became 
more aware that the feminist view- 
point represented something of a doc- 
trinal challenge to their interests". It 
appenrs the government does not pro- 
pose to develop a social policy on 
marital violence any further, to finance 
refuges or education for practitioners 
or more research. While academics, 
professionals and practitioners have 
failed to collaborate, the Conservative 
party, ostensibly devoted to the de- 
fence of the family, has declared an end 
to the moral panic about family vio- 
lence ~ leaving Its victims still made- : 
quately protected. 

Dennis Marsden 

Dennis Marsden is reader in sociology 
at the University of Essex. 


vices for the mentally ill. The second 
approaches the subject through con- 
ceptualizations of welfare provision. 
This enn be illustrated from Richard 
Silbum's conclusion on the legacy of 
the Poor Law “that despite earlier 
reports to the contrary, Mr Bumble, 
the Beadle, is alive and well, and lives 
near the Elephant and Castle", though 
the idea of a beadle inhabiting such a 
locus of centralized power must make 
us wonder on the fruitfulness for 
understanding past or present in such 
compression. The third approach to 
welfare concerns broader theorizing, 
So, Adrian Webb, in one of the 
strongest contributions, suggests that 
the different perspectives found in the 
key texts on sociaf administration seem 
“to illustrate an almost bizarre lack of 
agreement about the intellectual map 
required in a systematically theoretical 
approach to tne study of state welfare 
and social policy formation". 

Identifying distinct uses in 
“approaching" welfare is more than a 
happy solution to the problems con- 
fronted by the reviewer of this collec- 
tion of essays. Social administration as 
a study started life at much the same 
time as the creation of the Victorian 
administrative state , but separating the 
condition of the art from consideration 
of the state of the nation seems of 
particular importance in the light of the 
realization of several of the authors 
that the study of social administration 
has recently entered a new phase. 

It is around the condition of the 
study of social welfare tlint the most 
significant themes in these essays 


was tumed into a “mini-school". 
°* Je staff were qualified 
n\iSi Er ® and *ey were assisted by both 
paid and voluntary part-timers. Classes 

sinn C 9*5 ver > sma] l. tutorial supervi- 
al " 'v^ened and fewer options 
mnS£ J e r . esu,ts proved unim- 
I y® and again the project encoun- 
'ered unexpected obstacles, 
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un » s mein conclusion is that the 
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onSJu work aQd concentrating 
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certaiSS? K&f 50 ™* 1 P roble ms and, 
IkMiveiu! llse H Possesses no rehabi- 
CJC Perience lU - C n ' ' s a Wesson that 
Area schema « ^ucetional Priority 
kernes seems to endorse. 


Lite people in the dark with an 
elephant, each specialist apprehends 
only part of the problem, working with 
selective perceptions, different values, 
partial theories and fragmented sam- 
ples, to produce an explanation satis- 
factory only to his or her own col- 
leagues. Crucially there remains a 
baffling split between psychological 
and social, individual and structural 
explanations, indicating change in peo- 
ple or institutions; and this division will 
.not be bridged by the SSRC’s super- 
ficial rearrangement of committee 
structures. . _ ... 

This book extends previous Bristol 
research on legai involvement in mar- 
riage breakdown to explore the role of 
GPs, social workers, health visitors, 
the police and voluntary organizations 
in responding to marital violence. Ana 
interestingly among these practitioners 
also, there arise fragmented percep- 
tions and difficulties of communication 
because each of the groups comes into 
contact' with a different, selective frac- 
tion of the problem of family violence, 
as women at varying stages of mantat 
breakdown call upon different afion 
des, first to control or ameliorate the 
effects of violence, then to escape u 


'emerge. It is a dear sign of sustained 
intellectual activity that scholars are 
beginning to identify distinct ways of 
studying the subject. The “ traditional" 
is now contrasted with the "new", 
though the former is truncated so that 
it largely excludes the contributions in 
the development of the study of social 
administration of thinkers at the turn 
of the century and earlier. Philip 
Bean's brief consideration of utilitar- 
ianism would have benefited from the 
kind of detailed historical inquiry that 
R. A. Parker gives to the more recent 
gestation of tne Children's Depart- 
ments in 194&. 

Above all, we can see in this collec- 
tion both critical self-evaluation, as in 
John Westergaard's consideration of 
distributive justice from a Marxist view- 
point, nnd also the identification of 
certain key problems. Thus, Adrian 
Webb argues that "social administra- 
tion textbook writers tend to neglect 
most consistently the explanation of 
individual and small group behaviour.” 
This is an ironic development if one 
takes a longer view of the study of 
social administration than is evident in 
many of the essays, but in this book 
Peter Leonard struggles “personfully” 
to find a place for the individual timid 
the thickets of Marxian conceptualiza- 
tion. 

Noel Timms 
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The 18 original essays on social welfare 
assembledhere are largely the work of 
established scholars. As might he ex- 
pected from the spectrum of disciplines 
represented - not only social policy, 
but also criminology, social work and 
sociology - they cover a wide range of 
topics. These include idealism and 
realism in education, women and social 
welfare, social policy in Scandinavia 
and Britain, crime in the welfare state, 
and social work education. 

The essays are dedicated to David 
Marsh, one of the first in this country to 
profess social administration, who held 
the chair of npplied social science at 
Nottingham University from 1954 until 
1981. However, since this is not in any 
formal sense a festschrift the contribu- 
tors cannot find a unifying theme in the 
various strands in Marsh s writing and 
research. 

The problem is, of course, the simple 
one that a reading of the essays 
suggests at least three different 
"approaches” to welfare. The first 
concerns issues surrounding the deliv- 
ery of social services, as in Kathleen 
jjones’s succinct consideration of ser-, 
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still further the diminished self-confi- 
dence of practitioners. That considera-. 


What are we to make of the central perhaps where an individual was y 
argument that most young delinquents marked by a considerable cluster of I 1 1 1 || O 

— - — i- i— u »uch traits; but how the identified 

actors banc together is not something . 
ire learn about. TO 11CP 

It is a pity that Professor Stott, like- WOW 

he single-factor theorists he attacks, 9 

las little use for pluralism and yearns 

or a comprehensive explanatory mod- Wvltlvlllllvij 
:1. Nevertheless, this eminently read- F __ nnm . p , and s _ oia i „., lpv . nn 
ible book contains many Insights by no hocla Pollcy ‘ an 

neans wholly dependent on the au- introduction 
hor’s particular theory; those who are by Alon ^n™on 
xmcemed with the management of Martin Robertson, £16.50 and£5.95 
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accesses to their credit that they can . , . — ~ 

ifford to ignore them. The of undergraduates to 

6 compartmentalize their learning is 

pretty deep-rooted and seems to re- 

IT. JV1. Martin main immune to most pedagogical 

1 remedies. One might expect this to be 

less of a problem tor social oolicy - a 
v - M- Marlin is professor of social field of study to which, after all, a 
idminlstration at the University of number of disciplines contribute -but 
jlasgow. the pigeon-holing remains as deeply- 

rootea there as anywhere. How often 
- .. „ii „ do students in a social policy seminar 

irigi na/pape'n concern ^arlnwship ^" , “ i B c T hing lhey hav ''“ rned h 
he UK and discuss, among other presumably with this in mind, Alan 
hings, ideas for meeting parents Gordon has attempted to bridge the 
ieeJs and the nature of partnership b producing a book not so much 
letween parents and [ professionals in on go^al economics as on basic econo- 
nfancy and early childhood, in the m j cs f or social policy and administra- 
ichool years, and in adolescence and ri R .,, Hpn is The measure of his 

md Mc^nadiie success wil1 the extent t0 which ' 

jy Mittler and McConachie puts for- having read th e book, social policy 
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McConachie summarizes the Euro- pogcy aiK f public expenditure, the 
pean i participant^ ^xpenenas of part- ^ con y d with ^onomic theory and so- 
aers hip while Mittler draws together dal policy. The social policy content of 
the action plans which the different chapters varies widely, 

pared for use in their own com- within part one, Gordon deals 

munihes. Other posabihties for P r °g- with the rise in SGC i a | services espendi- 
ress which arose directW from tte ^ {Q the end of the 1970s an d ts 
papers themselves and from discus subsequent decline, including n slight 

is, perhaps, too dense with the inevit- a T. e ,u e Lack 

abie overlap of ideas that results from a a11 t0 ° fnvpmment finance 

ff™X'*^ lgl! |£' r Sbibutile 8 effects of nutlni 
iKlSJSt end public e xpenditure . 

special education and care, it will be a ®/I n intn "monetarism” This 

vnluable'resource. Even the most well- brief excursion into monetansm . 
intentioned professionals should be ^st is disappointing in its breri y 
prompted to re-analyse their approach 

to partnership on reading the parents' ^ 0 ^ l i^ Ui 8 M2 M3 and so 

contributions and Mittler an/ McCo- er tr ^\“ b ° c Kl^; ra nh s rb“ 
nachie’s introduction. Parents who are ° n * j n ^ese short WjnJJ , g 
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through it. Some parents do not neces- supe^aal. re ps 

sarily mwit to be P partners; far from should have concentrated on fewer 

being considered uncooperative, their ar “ s - „ • . t1 ,« hook intro- 

freedom of Choice should be respected. . The second part of the 

The “individualization” of services, duces Ifflitv «■ 

preserving an element of choice for the ove * ma ,I ™ market 

parents of children with mental hand- mand , SU ^P ^^ffects of in- 
Jcaps, is emphasized. mechanisms and he -aM £ 

Readers may feel that this book 5*™*"*!° "l. n 8 !^ i W welfare P ser- 


a | perspectives otterea ny socioiogisis is t 

„ shade too comprehensive, and 

ADMINISTRATION although he emphasizes the virtue ol 


data is at times both selective anc 
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O linquency have shown that a high 

Of» J proportion of boys commit offences, 

flTT PTI il PrS only a minority of which result in arrest 

^ and prosecution. It is difficult to recon- 

— ; T TZ ci le such findings with Professor Stott's 

Delinquency! the problem and its view 0 f delinquency as pathological, 

prevention and he is obliged to argue that there are 

by Denis Stott fundamental psychological differences 

Batsford,£9.95 between those who do and those whe 

ISBN 0713441968 do not find their way into the official 
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down-market for any criminologist lliClIVv' 
concerned about his academic repute- B 
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studying crime or criminals. IICvIijIUIIij 

Denis Stott is a splendid nnHchron- 

Ism. His delinquency researches began Managing Social Work 
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every sociological theory as another: Terry Bamford's book approaches 
example of an unfortunate neo-Plato- mo5l „f t fi e k e v issues which confront 
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although he emphasizes the virtue of- begs the question. Elsewhere however 
close attention to the facts, his use of Professor Stott 
data is at times both selective and dian data) that delinquents can be 
uncritical. clearly distinguished from their non- 


It is a pity that Professor Stott, like- 
the single-factor theorists he attacks, 
has little use for pluralism and yearns 
for a comprehensive explanatory mod- 
el. Nevertheless, this eminently read- 
able book contains many Insights by no 
means wholly dependent on the au- 
thor’s particular theory; those who are 


uncritical. clearly distinguished from their non- a b| e book contains many Insights by no 

Several studies of self-reported de- delinquent peers by scores on the means w holly dependent on the au- 
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proportion of boys commit offences, report fora, completed by teachere.i with the management of 

only a minority of which result in arrest Tile disenmmating hsau items m- delinquency do not have so many 
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cile such findings with Professor Stott’s jng books without permisaon daraag- t0 j them 

view of delinquency as pathological, ing private property and damaging • 

and he is obliged to argue that there are public property, and to that extent are 


and he is obliged to argue that there are pub ic property, and to that extent are 
fundamental psychological differences not independent of the variable that is, 
between those who do and those who predicted. Other items indicate be- 
do not find their way into the official haviour which though undoubtedly 
statistics -a claim not substantiated by disagreeable would not be seen bv 
evidence such as he rightly requires of most observers as indicating malad- 
others Justment calling for treatment, except 
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"undergraduate and postgraduate stu- ture of the seminar all but one of the 
dentsof social work and social adminis- original papers concern partnership in 
iration”. At present, such students the UK and discuss, among other 
have little teaching of this kind and things, ideas for meeting parents' 
what they do get very often tends to needs and the nature of partnership 


inculcate the view that work in a social between parents and professionals in 
services department will involve infancy and early childhood, in the 
bureaucratic employment in all the school years, ana in adolescence and 


services department will involve 
bureaucratic employment in all the 
senses in which (tie word “bureaucra- 
cy" is used pejoratively. However 
accurate that may be. its effect tends to 
be disabling. Terry Bamford's book is 
therefore welcome in making issues 
about ways of operating within 
bureaucracies its main concern. 

The book should be used in carefully 
pla nned man agement courses , in 
which many of the ideas and techni- 
ques it discusses can be examined and 


nic disregard for facts. It is impossible managers in the personal social ser- wh,d ! of lhe ‘° eas an< J te . chn - 
not to admire his unquestioning com- ^ ces with a sound blend of awareness lt discusses can be examined and r . 

mitment to positivism, lus apparent of recent research understanding of explored in practical exercises. Its nership while Mittler draws together 
immunity to epistemological doubt. the main ascects of manacement theory sopliisticated, but necessarily rather the “action plans' winch they pre- 
Professor Stott’s views on the causa- ro k US [ common sense" He reminds, hurried, tour through the many issues pared for use in their own com- 

tion and management Of delinquency hj s reader that managers are in the that confront social service managers munihes. Other possibilities for prog- 
run oounter to most of the modish business of making decisions and he will only really come into its own when ress which arose directs from the 
assumptions of the seventies and eight- emphasizes that accountability is about management training is much better naners themselves and from discus- 
ies. Unhesitatingly, he embraces a' pQ w er an d responsibility, that supervi- established for the British person 

medical model of delinquency; youth- £ on j n socia i work i s a managerial as social services. 

ful offend mg -is a form of maladjust- we |j as a professional or educational ... . . 

ment, a manifestation of "breakdown” concepl an d that publicly employed- Michael Hill 

brought about by failure in the affec- SQC i a i workers must come to terms 

tional relations between diild and with these organizational realities. . Michael Hill is senior lecturer in t 

^ Bamford’s title indicates, the Sludies 

book is about “mBnaging social work" ,i University , of Brfyot. 


n business of making decisions, and he wil1 Qnl V really come into its own when 
" emphasizes that accountability is about management training is much belter 
a' nnotfr onrf rocnnncihiiitv thnt uimrvi. established for the British personal 


power and responsibility, that supervi- esiaousnea ror 
sion in social work is a managerial as social services. 
well as a professional or educational 
concept and that publicly employed- LVUCnBel HU 

social workers must come to terms “■ 

with these organizational realities. . Michael Hill is 
As Bamford's title indicates, the School for Adv\ 


‘ but he. I*- clearly that such 
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idea which is perhaps beginning to gainj management is concerned with many- 
a new acceptance - but more Impor- [™ re activmes-and services than simp- 
tantly in the early identification of 'y “«■ f rk ' » e emphasizes tha 
potential delinquents and the reduo- 8011,81 workers who reach managerial 
Son of fatqiiy stresses by sdrial case- f o]es m “* recognize that management 
work and counselling methods. If, says 15 a professional activity, though at the 
Professor Stott, we find today wide- 


same time he does not recommend the 


spread cynicism about the value of management of social services depart- 


The needs 
of the 
parents 


social work intervention, it is because by non-social workers (his last . njirPIllS 

the tatter has generally been under- word on this being to endorse the fT 

taken by people who.^ were inadequate- Barclay Report view that manage- — — — — - 

b trained or had an exce^ of compel- oicnt is a social work task ). Hence ne . parents, ptofesslonals and Mentally 
ing commitments arid hi any case came seei P s for granted the caie for ■ Handicapped People! approaches to 

too late on the scene, offering- half- professional spnnrwork hegemony in parlnership 
hearted first aid rathei; than systematic socia ' service departments, ye| does- ed^ed fiy Peter Mittler and 
ofevenribn. ' . • . • • not really argue the case'fdr it. Instead sCSiSLrT™. 

among academic commentators on dp- . 1° Jb e other occupational groups in ISBN 07099 1750 3 
KnqUency rMUlts principaUy frdm the services departments. ' For the parents of mbs 

theoretical confusion and ineffective. This Is the first British primer on nership’^ with profess 
practice which characterize milch mod-1 social work or social, services manage- runs to whist drives a 
erh social work. The manifest failure of ment..But with so few people engaged organized by the Parer 
•many treatment enterprises has given in management, training it faces a * elation. A few oarentf 
added impetus to the campaigns problem in 


;es in which (he word “bureaucra- aduthood. An introductory overview 
is used pejoratively. However by Mittler and McConachie puts for- 
irate that may be. its effect tends to ward a rationale for partnership be- 
isabling. Terry Bamford's book is tween parents and professionals, re- 
efore welcome in making issues views tne development of partnership 


and, most importantly, sets a series of 
questions and statements which define 
tne concept. 

In the final section of the book 
McConachie summarizes the Euro- 
pean participants’ experiences of part- 


papers themselves and 
si on are also discus sed 


all too short a piece on the black 
economy), local government finance, 
the redistributive effects of taxation 
and public expenditure, welfare ex- 

K liture and economic growth, and a 
excursion into "monetarism". This 
last is disappointing in its brevity 
(especially on money supply - its 
doubtful mat many readers win discov- 
er the truth about Ml, M2, M3, and so 
on, in these short paragraphs) but 
Gordon does well to debunk the idea 
that monetarism was a sudden and 
radical departure from economic ortho- 
doxy by the present government. 
‘Though each of tne chapters has a snort 
guide to further reading, some remain 
rather superficial. Perhaps Gordon 
■should have concentrated on fewer 
BTCflSi 

The second part "of the book intro- 
duces basic economic theory ranging 
over mareinal value, elasticity, pe- 


over marginal value, elasticity, oe- 
mand and supply eurtws. ; “y ^ n . 
mechanisms ana the effects of w 
tervention. The final two chapter 


. favouring minimal intervention - cam- 
paigns which In their turn have sapped 


problem in securing a wide leadership; 
The editor's introduction to the series 
in 'Which it appears suggests that itis for 


the Parent Teacher Assn- international comparisons made, but 
w parents. may be invited at a small gathering it was, perhaps. 


concern efficiency in the welfare ser- 
vices, and the technique of cost benen 

analysis. The integration of sag 
policy topics is rather more sucres 
m this second half mainly as a WJJL: 
the use of examples of the appUcahp 


The Natural History of 


and fewer still may help out in the have had experience of what is good in f education and 

-classroom^ Feedback about children's this cpuntryVYet many .schools still #35 M 

-performance is on the whole, confined have only rudimentary,: and some ?°“ si mffi ’it is that the 
to end Of term reports, discussions oil non-existent, provision for partnership’ complaint to be. mpa ^ fln0 ugh. 
open day and the occasional hurried with parents. . d scussions do not go far 

word at “home time". For an increas- It is to be hoped that this collection Useful as it is to the s . effec is 
ing number of parents of children with of papers will stimulate further the 1 P 0,1 ^r t° consider the re 
disabilities, however, “partnership:’ is dissemination of the message of part-, 3 f Et rnn!ro?on t£ one hand 

beginning to have real meaning.: < ■ nership, : : h ° u slng o f rcntTOn^ on on ^ 
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fchartfl the proCTesJ^of alcohdllsrri and the paths tow&rd absijnonce, [Research Unit, the early Portage pro- Qon of the voluntaiy sector to national of the oari y 19805 A serious 

to^ranl return & QCrtial drinking or, in sortie cdses, toward premature • [ ecta and o^er? Hake, in combination, well-being. It is set against both -the vouchers or tax credits/ a * 

death,. His 1 longitudinal vantage ■ point ■ b.ho permits important . . J ransformed the early tqre and edupa- revival of academic Interest in prob- ®nai*sion. . . difficult line 

infetenres about succmful fcPV > sh owingjhac t^^^ be ;■ 1 tort of children" with ntental handicaps lems of community Care and P focal There is a delicate and 

mMt.cff^vewhenJt reinforces .the natural b^ngprocesS 'eqd •mthiSCpunlry. Parents, Profession^ participation inVel/are provSon.and to be drawn between a ^ 

enables it to lake place, Hj? findings on^lhe dlllcacy, of yaflouS .v and Mentally Handicapped People is ih© problems caused in the public . relatively comprehem ve accouni^ 

treatmteot metligd v r-, tnclisriftcrg Alcobolii» Amnymous - win '* b° ,h a t©3tament tp that quiet reVolu- sector by pubUc expenditure ^c»n- one that is a L r ?de of the 

mvplaabto to . phvitei^s, soqial scientists, arid alcoholics and tttdfri , tion, and a signpost to future develop- straints. It sots our to provide in- verges slightly to the latter si 

families. May 3983, £20,00 ^ ' ' • ■ v ■ . . ' : ' . ■ -*.* : i-.; " ' formation on the voluntaiy agencies Hoe. — — — ■ 

' : • * j W^heir impact on the problems they .. m . . 

v’ . nafVarO : r '- ,! onedted yd adapted papers given at tackle, and Includes «£rin„« nn thi- Jnhn Friwafds •• ' 


Joh* 'tr!alfc& 


toward return fo-aOnttal drinking or, in sortie crises, toward premature ■ 
death.. His 1 longitudinal ; yebtage \ point also > permits important J , 
Infarencea about successful therapy, showing ^ac.tn^tmorit may be •' 
most effective y/heh H reinforces the natural healing process lapd '■ 
enables it to take placed His findings on the efficacy, 'of waribus iV- 
tre&trtibnt methods -i including Alcoholics Anonymous will proVe'.ik 
invaluable to. physicians, social stientists, "ariU alcoholics and thbfr- , 
familjes. May.lWi'&OM y ■ ’• 


pit edited and 
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Universities 


university college 

of swahsca 


Department of Electrical and 
. Electronic Engineering 

AppScaUona (mate or femate) ere Iwlted for thatoBowtogposts: 

FIXED TERM LECTURER 

WIBi research Interests In Computer Aided Design of devtass, 'drafts 
orsyslems. 

Salary will be on the lowar hsllof tha scale E6.376-E 13, BOB per 
annum. 

MANAGER 
OF THE 

MICROPROCESSOR CENTRE 

Tobe responsible lor operation ol the Centreand expansion of 
Industrial aottvWeB, 

Salary on the scale E10.670-E1 3^06 per annum. 

FIXED TERM 

RESEARCH DEMONSTRATOR 

WMi Interests In mkjro processors and their applications. 

• 8al ary on a scale up to E7 ^225 per annum. 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS 

: With Bret or higher degrees to work on research prefects concerned 
Wh semiconductor device modelling and data conversion lordlgXa] 
■tfoapploatlona. 

• Salaries wJjl be up lo E7,^ 666 per annum. 

■ - RESEARCH STUDENTS 

, 2* 0°od first degrees lor work In all areas of Electrical and Electronic 
'• . l En 9inaeitig and AppAed Computer Sdeniri. • 
f^ndardSERCgrenla, In many cases, with substantial ' 
®wpl«tl»nla8on through CASE andCTAAwards. 

^j^berparittMs and appfkatkm forma ( 2 coplee) my txobtelnad 
g^ParepnrwIOffloe.Unlvsrelty College of Owinaw, 
v 2*^®" Nik, Swansea, SA2 8PP, to which office ttwy should be 


■•T.; ^Vqraity of buHiani 
IN 

i.'^Ssfefr- ■* iHSSA® ia> 


: •• rtsz 

licit! bAa--.' . ' ’ 


is; 


University of Keele ' 

Daparttnont of Bioloaldal 
Solenm 

DEMONSTRATOR 

Apollantlona ara Invited 
for r tho ppit of painoaatre- 
cop^7ntfiBi>y re, r n Sf B 

from' OfltobBP 1 9SS . et « 
aalarV of £3 .SB 0 per 
annum, Ipgatlijr 

sssa.isa“,a^"S.ffl 

Isr’tiSlK?; 

candidate* with . Inte p eeta 

lVA’~! n 

win bn afvaa pparorenoa 1 

bu. _ . 

excluded. 

“■se-k? S rBSr'S' 

turned bofore June 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC 

Applications are invited for the post of 

Technical Manager 

(83/39) 

Ad engineer of proven ability and a wide range of experience in 
the telecommunications field is required for the University's 
Extension Services Telecommunications programme at the 
Laucala Campus, Fiji. Thc University has a wide range of modem 
terminal equipment including VHF satellite transceivina eauio- 
-ment, broadca5t 1 - a ndt o - flB a V M CT" ' 5qu i pm6 r ii rTni t'iuuimpuiei sr 
facsimile and SSTV units which Interface to the VHF satellite 
link. Knowlcge of satellite communications technology is 
essential, particularly in utilising VHF high power transpondere 
and in the development of alternative low-cost earth stations. 
The Technical Manager will be responsible to the . Director of 
Extension Services for advising On the development of.all aspects 
of the University's telecommunications needs, liaison with other 
institutions, attendance' at relevant telecommunications confer- 
ences, preparation of annual technical budget and to develop the 
Apple H computer for educational data transfer. Applicants 
should have a degree or equivalent qualifications, a proven 
competence in management, and be familiar with' all facets of the 
operational technologies Involved in the project. Substantial 
experience in the telecommunications field would be an. 
advantage. 

Salary will be In accordance with qualifications and experience in 
the scale: FS15.749 to F$18,437 $1 sterling equal* 131.6005). 

In Addition the University provides gratuity amounting to 1596 of 
baric salary, appointment allowance and, subject to the 
University's current housing policy, partly furnished accommoda- 
tion at a rental of 1216% ol salary. The University will pay an 
allowance in Ueu of superannuation of 10% of standard salary. In 
some cases this allowance may be paid direct to the appointee's 
existing superannuation scheme subject to a derision on 
acceptability of the scheme by the Commissioner of Inland 
Revenue. 

The University has a small number of positions within . its 
establishment for which the British Government provides 
supplementation payments (BESS). The present post carries no 
such benefits ana is offered on local terms and conditions only. 
Appointment will be for a contract period of three years and may 
be renewable by mutual agreement. 

should send THREE COPIES of their curriculum 
vita with fall personal partieubui, names and addresses of three 
rrfn*H ami date of avafiiMUty, to the Registrar, the University 
of the 8outh Pacific, PO Boat 1168, Suva, FjjL to reach him no . 
later *i» 30 June 198J, AppRcenta resident in the UK should 
alto send one copy to the Overseas Educational Appointments 
Deeartment/Tfu British Council, 90-91 Tottenham Court 
Road, London W1P 0DT quoting reference U73/83. 

Further details available from either address. 


.. University of 
Leicester 

LECTURESHIP IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF ENGLISH 

Applications are invltad 
for ■ Lacturaahlp.. In the 
Department of. English 
tenable Trom l October 
1988. i Preference may ba 
given to candidates with e 
Special Wrest in tha 

nineteenth or twentieth 
century. 

%F r '% c :> 0 on 

ClYaojS tunder review). 

•hHtSW*? 

fc;;W» prov ^ v 


, University of, . 
Liverpool 

LECTURER IN PURE 

mathematics 

lAppllcatlpne ere invite 
for t pail of Lecturer 1 
the . Department or Pure 

■ •• 

ooon BB possible thareafr 
ter. Candidates with re- 
■asrah Interests in ,i eny 

Sflf’bV . p , u f , r .1dK:^”M!l!l 

selery . will - fas ^within the 
range £6(3 Vo— C7.23B par/ 

m um on a scale rialns to 
,$05 per annum (under 
review}. * 

together 
jf throe 

referees, mama b 
celved by 7 

TW.-tes 

not later' (I..., ... ...... 

1983. from whom further 
particulars may . be 
^^all^ad.' Quote Rnfl i^J 1 / 


® LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER 

Appllcattona are Invltad for tbs post 
of LECTURER in Ifis Department 
of Library and Information Studies. 
The pool will primarily be con- 
cerned with the teaching of man- 
agement, in theory and practice to 
undergraduate and pootgraduate 
students. Sound management ex- 
perience In a large organisation 
would be an advantage, together 
with bo me teaching experience. 
The appointment will be for three 
years In the flrat Instance: the 
appointment will be made within 
the salary scale £8,075 to £13,505 
(under review). Further particulars 
and application forma Irom Paul 

Loughborough Leicestershire 


; .UlflVERSfTVOF 
■ STRATHCLYDE ; 
Strathclyde Bust nets School 

RESEARCH 


Applications are tufted lor the 
above fixed term post, tenable until 
July 1986, to jota the established 
International business research teem 
working under Peofassor Nell Hood 
and Stephen Young within the 
Department of Marketing In the 
Business School. Candidates should 
have a good degree in a business- 
related dfectynne and . preferably 
some postgraduate research experi- 
ence. Tha Fellow will work an z 
variety ol projects on foreign direct 
investment. The appointment wH be 
made on Research Scale !A 
f£6,375-£l 1,1051. USS benefit. . ■ 
Applications, with , full curriculum 
vitae and the names and addresses 
of three referees, should be for- 
warded to Professor Nell Hood, 
Associate Dean. Strathclyde Busi- 
ness School. 130 Rotten row, Glas- 
gow 04 OGE by 20 June 1983.- 


University of 
Liverpool 
LECTURER IN 
ELECTRICAL 
MACHINES AND 
POWER 

Applications are Invited 
from- suitably qualified 
raduntea for tha post of 
acturar In tha Dspsrt- 
ment or Blaotrical En- 

g tnaerlnp and Eiactronlca. 

lahaldataB .ahoulii prdrar^ 
ably, have rpsaarch aaparl- 
anoe . at Ph.X>. J*«*i or 
have Bbulyalo 
aBperlsnce. 
appointed .will be axpapta 
to ■ oOtiB-fbote - | to; L r “- 
tanohfne and . raaaat-cll 
: electrical maohfilaa 
pqwBr.; . 

r.w!.“rj .vtritexii s; 

‘annum ; pd O aCala rising. to 
£13,1505 per nhnunt (under 
reviow)-.. 

Appllcqtlbn;- foVm 
further partiOulara m *y no 
obtained; from : The ■ Ria* . 
Utrpr, Tha U rtf Vanity, Pu 
Sox 147, .Liverpool 1 Lea - 
SBX, .by wliam pamplated 
forma ah oil Id; bn rermlved 

H 1 


H Souihiimploit 
Tin; 

UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Applications ara Invited for the 
post of Lecturer In Electrical 
Machines in the Department of 
Electrical Engineering, beginning 
1st October 1983 or as soon as 
possible thereafter. Candkfatee 
should have a good degree with ; 
supporting industrial or other 
professional experience. 

Salary sestet C857&-E1 3,605 
per annum (sward pending). The 
Initial salary wffi depend, on 
qualifications and experience. 
Further particulate may be 
obtained tram Mr D. A. S. 
Copland, The University, South- 
ampton 809 BNH to whom 
applications (7 copies from Un- 
ited Kingdom applicants) should 
ha rant nnt. later. than ■ Friday . 
10th Jung 1983 quoting reter- 
i enoe No. 2008/A. 


im 



; Vn>v*»sit> of Hum 

CIVIL ENMttERfM AW 
BUDJUMTECNNOLOflY 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

(Computer Programmer) 

(fixed term -2 yean) 

Dulles will include program- 
ming on a range of research 
and leaching projects. Prior 
experience in cnril engineering 
NOT required. 

Salary: within range 1A Re- 
search and Analogous Staff 
£8,37&-£11,105 par annurrt 


(under review). 

Requests (quoting Ret. A J3) 
for details and application 
form to Staffing Office, 
UWIST. PO Box 88. Cardiff 
CF1 3XA. 

Closing data: attune Iflfia. 


University of 
London. 

The London School of 
Economics 

and Political Science 
LECTURESHIP 
IN LAW 

Appllntloni are .invltari 
Tor apoolntment from J 
October 1088 lo b lee- 
tureablp in Law, The Law 
Department aeelca to. tn- 
araeea ■ lie teeahlnq 
. etrenatti In .a number of 
area*, but ioma preference 
may bp' divan to aaiidldatM 
orfarlna Commercial Lew 
aubjeeta. 

. 'Appointment will. be. on 
the aalBry aaale, for leotyr- 
•rl Of E6.H7S Id £13.505 b 

yanr -lundar review) DJub 
£ 1,166 n .year- Loft don 
Allowance i In i apflBBriing 
til* atartlng Belary. qooeld* 
era tion will -tie nlven to 

Sarlanaa' tll>n *' end »>• 

_ Appllcailon ronn* and 
further pertlculnra are 
eyeliablB. on receipt of a 
■temped, addraaqnd en- 
velope. from the Aaeietbnt 

aVfSI-fl Lo. c £SifA!£ll 

AE. Cloalna date [or io> 
Heatfonet 27 June 1983. 


; '!;c' ; . i 
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Universities continued 



Appllcailona are Invited lor the 
(ol lowing post*, lor wtiWi 
applications clou on tho dates 
ill own. SALARIES funtamo othsrwtaa 
flatten ais at loiiowo: Rwdai 
JA39.MB; Senior Lacturar *A30,096- 
1A35.077; Locturn IM2430- 
1 *39,487; Senior Tutor Ml Q, 333- 
IM2.148; Tutor SA1S.24WA1 8,770. 
Further detilli and application 
procod urs may be obtained from Hie 
Association ol Comrnammarili 
UnlkeraJllae (AjiploL 3* Cordon 
Baulin, London WniH OFF unlaea 
oiriarwfie etolod. 

University of Melbourne 

(CONTINUING) 

in the Department of 
Psychology 

In the Department of Psychology 

the |*niit .n it ill 1*1 unit hi ktlihtc nn ( 




[*• n.tlui/,1(.(|>oli'll"ll1k, *lllilnlhi» 
|piu'tj|r.|i jm-ivl'f 

■ if tin rippnlrii,%.utiu »lll jI-'>Ik liqiumll" 
.'■Illlll -ulr II ' th'- |r<L 1 1| li II n I Lx" If- 1 in huh. 
iciill'p. 

TIik |\i,"li»"fIk-'»ii'<M m.i ten 'fill 
flitivl-}* « undrrijni'iuii* umrii'l [n 
IfmiiMli .‘Milliard. (il jJii.iic ItiplufTia, jitil 
Miivlcl i|H'i|(iu(nme, liiNatuni! kt.-uuiL-. 

'I he Ih 1 1 jninrni 1% wet i ny a i jiwJlJ •> lc wi lie 
a .ipid-liMK ilr^iLi! Ill -dnii. (unit 
•cutil cui forciii f I he L Jr ,< #1 iri,.n itui 
ill j Mi il a J Inli-lJiiaplinjiy icM oich In l-mil 
■ili.ihilluiloii . pii r L n i in jRitntrl an-i 
I’iiMujimI i cmuKc ti'iiH'n a lion , an J I he 
UlL'kAfukjIllli'l HvMiUUlJ b<t 1 ]-.lII<) In 

uflili'll*k< lc cjilIi a ihl pjrtklpilc In the 
Wi«:r i luixi of p-.i-.i pi udu Jie tludcnit In Ih.sr 
firl.U. 

InrniiiiJlenqnirict my hmujeto 
A-icx me 1 fu wlJ.W Writ. H cjiI M l I k 

UcpiiliLcm o| Ku\>Vim Mjniffmf m 

I'OSIl ION Nf •. 4W 

The iiff-jlnuncoiwJI M loiti. pcnruncnl 
itellhLii the Ualv.-rxlrr rricisctilx ilghtio 

nmki: iln ippolitimmi r'lntal'onltv fthtic it 
(up^ldkii iMi ipr" 'prlJli; 

I Miff OKiililK 'III llll Iildr tupvMimu.il lull. 

ovJiiur. c n Jill ir j , *-J jih> t fpoihivil c ' pot-c, 

anJ»illihiitii>).’>Tt'UlMin;nl|.'uuriii 

AiMlJ-ilr 

Appli. jii.iju IiicIuJioiC tlir niunn jHi 3 
lull lie -.1* \|.| Ihifv ib-ftm, wiki tutting Die 
(otiCnui/iuinbk i ntmnrd Ik xcolMthr Staff 
( ifflcpi ,1'nlwi illy ul Neu F-nghp.l. 
Aicnkliilc. NSW 2WI. Autiral ii, prior lo i he 
ilrv.ing dale Appli.-jfiM'ti'.nlld larwimi ■ 
rspioi ifau oihxiiltcnv.nl id ihdi icfcicn 

and .nV ihiln li> wild Ihel r ippor lodUevl lo 
ihvl!ieff(i(liLcr, Mi It Li. luinci.nufhnp 
(lit n cm rk’i v t ‘Private ami Cui d ulu-nl M 1 
iindquoimf Eli k.- fkiililiinnuinl’fi. tv hue I he 
c lull n f dilcuOi luv< pvililr ll#c 
.<1 ’I n -i ill n mil rii> hc' 

2 f * July- l'»i l 


Macquarie University, Syd ney 

LECTURERS IN 
SLAVONIC STUDIES 
(CROATIAN, POLISH, 
SERBIAN) 

(Fixed-farm Appointing nta) 

School of Modem Languagoa 

Thii CoiBmonvcil ih Gavrniinc M It 
pinridiryftindlng.liilil.dlyloripcnoJDf 
th rcc yuan, to toiler ihe dtvek'pnicn t of 
odiibiiiiK) LuigjapcLiiiJieilaulMled 
Aim nil Inn uiutcnnici 
I Inkki (M, ubtmc, tlie School o( Modern 
Language! at Micip mile (liu<rrili, hit 
rercl ttnl im lei nut to introduce rounc t In 
< 'nun a n . Ma witom in. P.'Uili led Sc Iblnn. 
Cluillin.l’k'liihanJSciliilnnjurrl 
commvik-nlil ftm-yvei Icirlln lOph unJ 
MacvJiirdnn will bi-yln Ir IvSJ 
To cniblc ripimlon InloKk-ord- veil 
rouneilnCiuailgn. PoInhiadScrtikanln 
10JU. ipplkationmr e Inn led (lam iuJiiWv 
tjuilifica pci-nni t‘>r eppolntaiciit lo iw 

li - - U,«wi llu.li. , 

(In FolLth ind in Croatian or In St I Win) . 
teaeblo notbofioio 1 Juwiy ipix , lot a 
pcrtoikaf Ihne ytm.TbemMBti* 
eTpHtmm«ieaUmnindlyMai(pecMai4 
hwra « wtw oonpkitni i WDiet dctiw In 
Iheb dbdpUoo. end Milvtcooipeiencc In 
the approprliwlingiuiewauldbean 
ailvimigc 1ttaitu>lmpoiunlikil(onii 

icIlUumwtlh lU MGlkim of Ik c irk null 

crirnnonl Ua I ■ Aiuirallalw ctiiljliithcd and 
nulnuirwl. Tlie wurk wlU be earned oul 
unttor i he due Eikui of the Head ulihe SthooJ 
of Modem buijuaget uad in volUboiiilcn 
wiih the pr went Mol I in Slavonic Si uillc s. 
24 June l<Ml.\ 


SENIOR TUTOR/ 
TUTOR IN 
MACEDONIAN 

Schoolot Modem Langtiagoa 
Tl it Common well th Gotxriune nt U 
pi cnidmifnnding. Initially tot a period of 
i h ice yean, to fan eiche devetepm ent of 
coninviinUf lan|uaje iiudlea In icleacd 
uni vcn Wei. 

I 'ndoiihh attie me . lb* School of Modem 
Lanai iua ai Macqu ul a UntvenUy luu 
RtwadaidfUliH to ImmJm counei In 
CroiUan. Macedonian. PoBih ud Seiblan. 
Cronrlnn. Poliih and SoiManmirNi 
com nunectl aiDni-ycar level In WO. and 
Macedoetu nUI br|ln In IBM. 

A MjUtaOoni are now lindlad from tuiuMy 
quanriedpciuini far appoteunanr lo ibe 
pool doe ol Se aloi Tuioi or Tuiorln 
Macedonian {rani January 1961. Tho 
ro trust ill nodi da re will be required id 
p repare ■ ad leech Inuodnctoty ud 
advanced couieea (to be offered bo ih 
bitc»aDyandeiiemally)li lire Macedonian 
riaadud tautfu a|« . and lo Budmain ctoie 
t oriaei wllh all aecil «■ of the Macedonian 
i o mmwliy hi A uiraJI a. Tbe emrk Mil be 
canlrdou under ibe dlienbrnof the Head 
of ihe Itfevol of MikJern Language, and In 
coll alnrailon Vdih the Lectutei in South 
SlaviMkStisdka. 

Initial ippolnlnunl will he luUI 31 
J mum l4w, Miha pomblBiyof lunber 
annual renewal. 

24 June V>H3 


trbiujr t | HU. Ii nifciliabte ihat appHL^riU. 
htn a d«ti v >u in pijchiilupt unJIuvv 
viuMll, iMted li.i'-lniiuon'f rotcnikh 
1 1 i<nieni.e in ihv uu-i* mnhimallci tuul 
tin mi! vtt I ilili i psyt hilitf v. 1 h« tucci aIuI 
appln jni Mill hk riptilcO luleji hmurvt 
nail in nr. ic ide run'olinlun teiviicenl huih 
Oi<unJ'.it'ijiliij(vendfi>ilualeli:trhin 
[njkh'iltyhiil kl ili'itirt.tcicuith dnlpnind 
aisihiiiisik'al|v.|i-|ii-ir»|y l-'amlllailiyMlih 
lompuicr pri'iisuiralnj<arvl*vfrwjie 
pat kejrtt luchut SI'SS. ItNttirind GLIM n 
lit til INC 

in June IWl 

The Australian National 
University 

POSTS IN 
ACCOUNTING OR 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

Facullyol Economic* 

DopaiTmentol Accounting an dPuUlc 
Finance 

Applh jlkintnir lot lied fi Nn Mili.ibly 
q ml iflc J pci von» lor ai k ml i»vo f* i tl Ifom Ii l 
UVe 1 1 tpj nine n i of Ai coon tin* n nd ITrldk 
linrnccatlbo level ul iciJei, wniur feel urn 
crJtdjrcr. An iiTulmmeniv Jlln niB'Jcat 
iheieiderlevel only II dwean.lidatcliof 
ruinritBiinrili 

Arrlf-iiin »Kr»iiM nni». rhii an Iniiri ] 

January 1984, ifae Dcpanmcm wfll betome 
IheDepruimenuitCdliUMCtaUuhoFneully 
ntErenoenln and Cornwell end wttt otter a 
M«lBaduV|CDtCammenadevBa. ■ 

Cand Malta sbwuW have Mglumil 
arulcmlcquayir&ibiMU la accounilngor 
■tilled dlidpliaci.iiroat analytic 
Vatkjrotmdt.a good icacblngandfor 
nuearttirecnid iml/ui aparoprlkK 
eoamw icnieepe rienct. Their Into letumiy 


tnlACMU ot more ntihe ereu laiwht by the 
Dejuntncnl . TLtae urealile auditing. 

E. DP. aadlflfomaimniviieau. nnanre, 

II undid atoMiniing.ioveinneni 
ueoiuiiiBi, manapenuuil imruntinf and 
quenUlanvo mclhodr. 

Ai low one appad atment win be made in 
die ana of E.D.P.andrafrnnntkin tyaieai. 
The Dc pa rune ofieff tataga In iblaarea hive 
been expanded icreeily and U Henvt raged 
Mill tipand flintier. Applicant! wtdl 
bnerenslntbewiicu need not have 
mmpkled an ocrou oraienu |ar but need lo 
hfiaeanmcreJid or leaning cipariencc in 
dMoptiicn red aceoua mil ryitemt. 

AppobilmcDt oil be- Headc r to rei1rji| 
■gt .SenlDi LccXurt r^Lcttuier lor lour yean 


LnibeEm iDiianeeMlihihcpcnlbUliyct 
re iHMiiiimeai, after review, laicUrtegoao. 

Grama are nrotUt d unasdi invd and 
re reoval. A ukti nu kmrih boudni b |hren 
to an appointee ricai outside Cm abc m. 
SupcranunalloD bencflii are available tor 
appLaniiwtio ntcliglhtc la eoninhuu. 
TbeUnlvemiy leacrveriha rigbi noi wnile 
inupcannnceiorioiiikeBn appoint mtal 
Ih tovtuilon nl any lime. 

|1 JuncLWl. 

The University ol New 

England 

LECTURER 

Department of 

Ecosystem 

Management 

ApfUatilain i ic Isvited from penoni «i ih 
apptapnalc leJmlUk epu Hike Ikniv and 

p ulical experience in die a nan of; 

Load Uk an<J bfoat |emt ni 
Pail and WUdUndMinagemenl 
Load Bvaluidonied Em Iron mvn 111 
Asoeremenl. 


Univurslty College 
Cardiff 

tlnl uurMIV Halt 

WARDEN 

Aiiplli'iilloiiH urn' tnvltuil ri<r 
tho abuvt- piaat. fiulnry rtnuiii' 
will bn Arliailiilm rut I vn Oritur 
II unit cllltlirn tiro to e □Riitl'inn- 
tM Jununry 1984. 

A lipff rations i tun rnirlBn). 
lueelner with tfir numt-it nnu 
udclrennos uf two rnfarnM. 
dliuulcl ho forwui-ilm.1 tn I lice 
viro- t'rl not i in I i a tli uinJatr u . 

liaii) A Rcaiati-nr, Unheultf 
Culloaei P.lil. Box 78. Curdlff 
CI : 1 IXl., frnm wbum furiliei- 
narllrulni-n will lie Bvntlalblg. 
Claafna time HMtr June IMS. 
R«r: 260 b. .!*» 


The University of 
SliofflcUi 
CHAIR OF 
ZOOLOGY 

Aniillriitlxiiin arc invit^i. 
fur lit L- Cfitilr uf 7 .ii<jICh|v 
i rnltliln frixiel I Ant 1 1 
1084. Nnlnry In I her ruti/lt; 
npl'l nvntl fur iirof iinvurlitl 
upi'ui ut inn ni 5 tnvuranr 

£19.405. mlnlttiiini 

Ctfi.5 I3t. Part liulurn frutn 
tlio Rpplvlrnr unrl BriiPtn- 
ary (Stuff ini, i, Him Ihil- 
vn rat i v. Miefrirlel SIO UTN 

lu wlioiti nnpllrutlona (] 

copy i shtiiilil be innl lay ft 
Juno 1883. Quote j-ef; 
H023'1J| . HI 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

IT u iirti tin mi 1 1 of « '.pi nu mill v 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

AND 

DEMONSTRATORS- 

HIP 

Tin. l>"]i<irt ini-in Iiiih ii 

iiniiii'T lui •> IT-iiii-irtii’% 
l.i-t tin-i-r In I-Iiv-hIiiiI 
'Ini iiini I'liy Wllh i|iiiiliil In- 
I.-l-.-VlS III lli<l|]PIIl||-|l,lllV. 

fill! 1 Win In- 

ini- on . • v«-u* • i ■ 1 1 1 m ■ < 1 1 •- 1 ii ii 

III hfplt-iiiiii'i l r lM3. 

I li.-ri- Is nisi, ii tin inns 
lor ■■ I n-iin.iisii nr "i- In 

lalivslrul i|i'ii>ii-ii,ili v wllh 
s|ir-i Id] liilni-Kis lu siriiiiini - 

ith'ilmn . rii" min i-vii ul 

■ iiini I- 1 1 ■ u- will 

In ussisi with in-in i Ii nl 

■ liissnn Hi liiliiiiuiiirv ami 

i tniii'ii.l>.'i i i-i Ii ii hi in-s tiiii 
lllsn III Cull III hill I- III I l-l-- 
1 iiit- iinirsr-H m ull li-vi.ls. 
Tlir iv| ■ |ii ■ I ri 1 1111-11 1 will In- 
fill- 1 vi<urs from In fu lu. 
In-r 19H.T. 

suliirr fm- rliii • 

a|-S- Lh>Iiii‘i-|- wilt fm ms 

I In- st ii In- II1.V3U5 

,111 nu-l fur >im lii-iiiiiiistrii- 
l.ir nu iln< ('■■-■iili- fit (burl 

hi uli'. JT5. .1511— £8.085 |i.u . 
n« i iirillufi lu imp. (| 1 1 h 1 ■ 
Jl l- isili'ii'. mill it i imf I " in (* . 

I.H< Mil's lllli ll-l U'llfWI. 

1 ni l li- i pu 1 1 n iilin-s riins 
Ilf- latitiilll'-il 1 rum thi- 111-' 

■ ■litv IteulHirm it-.t'.i. t'li" 
1 'til viirhli s', fi KmiihIii i, 1 mi 
Thitui iMi-vi « ustl>- i # iiiih 
I Vim NCI 7 III’ with wIuiiii 

<S|l|ll(< 111 I'lllh (5 'UI'll-HI, 
l<KjiiMt<-|- wllh lliu niliui'r. 
■•ltd ud iln-s vns uf (Ii rm- rr-- 
fnnii-<, hliuntil tin InilriPri 
nut listin tliiin Will .ImiP 

IDB3. I’Ii-iihii I ini Ii n In for 

w Iili II nl lliu hIiiivii priHls 
II 1 1 ri 1 1 1 ll I loll is hi-lriii iiniitii 
M I 


University of 
London 

The London School of 
Economics 

and Political Science 

LECTURESHIP 

IN 

SOCIAL WORK 

Applli lit iu fin atn Invltnd 
fur ii|i|iulii luii-iit from I 
(h-lulior 1983 tn n Inc- 
tnrnnfi Ip In bui Ini Work In 
• hr ni-pnrtiiiuiit nf Sue In] 
Sc I on it nut! Administra- 
tion. 

Tho niipurtmnit orrors 
two Mnalni-a i-oiiraon In 
Sul Ini Work londlnn tn tlm 
uwill-rl i.l tho CQ5W. Tho 
uii i- smtr rtaiirnn In n|inii tn 
sliiflt-iiis with imuit htrn- 
nin-s ilnni'i.oK In rulPViiltl 
nert'lul scloncr ntihjot-tn unit 
Ht Intiut nun ynnr'a p«IU 
HD«-inl warH naporlnnun. 
Thu tvs-u yuor lournv lu 
iim'ii I" iiiii.il/iif. s.lrti 
gaud homium dooreos In 
iion-soulnl Bclnnco lublarlt 
with or without nrevloug 
noplBl "worn axnorUmoa; 

Candidates Bhould' no«i- 
ivcua uood ncadomlc unrl ro- 
le von r profeMlunnl qual- 
irirutiuns and bI least two 
years ’ napei-lenro In atuna 
rtflit of social svorK pi-ac- 
tlte. Tho BtiCL-eanful tandl- 
da to will bo rrxiulred tu 
tench narliil work tlmoi-y 
uml nriuticn. to aupcrvlio 
flpldwurk tench Inn. to 
ufrer apoclallai option 
teach l nu In ore of the fed. 
lowlnn rields-, probation, 
uhlld Loro, nroup work or 
rnulde ntlal work. The sue- 
criaftil candidate will also 
be ox pac ted to undertake 
and publish research. 

Appolntntunt Will be on 
the inlary scale for lectur- 
nro or £6.575 to £13.905 a 

I ear t under rovlawi plus 
1.186 a yoBr fLondon 
Allowance. In Bsaoaslnn 
the xtartlnp salary, canald- 
oruMoii will be given to 
ciiialiricmions. ago and nx- 
pnrlrnca. 

Application formx and 
furthar particulars are 
available, an racelpt of a 
■ tqmpodi addressed an- 

valopa. from the Axalatanl 
Socrotery tAcudemlc), 

H.6I0. The London School 
of Economics, Houghton 
St root. London WC8A 
2AE. Cloalnn dote for ap- 
plications: 27 June IB83. 


The University of 
Sheffield 

LECTURER 
IN THE 
DIVISION 
OF 

CONTINUING 

EDUCATION 

Aiiidlrallcina arc Invited 
I rum men nml women for 
the uhnve post tti bo re- 
spmialUlo for rlnvcloplnn 
liirilmr thi. IJIvIslan'B 
prv.grammn ol vorutlouni 
and lirufcaslunnl inuraes. 
Thu vut-i-i'SBllil candlduin 


University of London 

.1. it. nd of Oi'lxniiil iind 
Afrliun rtiudh-H 

LIBRARIAN 
OF THE SCHOOL 


will ha exported tu Iden- 
1 1 f v Hm chnnninn cdin-n- 
tl.riiiil rinnda nf pralnatlun- 


nl uruupa mid lo design 
i-oninfiB In mlluburetluii 
witll IJul vurxlly colleamius 
lu tnent ihutn ucedn. 
Canilfilatns muxl hnva n 
liiiuil hnuiinrs dngri.r-. unit' 
nbh* i-()ii.'utii>iial expiiri- 
nnen mid n 9. lent II Ir or 
iu( liiioluialriil buckurutitid 
wttlt an kntei-iist in i ninpu- 
turn. Inliliil salary In tire 
I-Iillni: £6.375— C 11.103 n 

vunr ipkiluta 1—131 tin tile 
multi fur Non-l-lliilrul l.nc- 
i iirii ra. rUInq t<i £13.505 n 
vcn r I under review ». Ex- 
puiled age uf latitildaliiB 
nil to nbunl 35 yirnrs bul 

nldm cnndldatB-i no I prc. 
■ liutr-d. rnrll.'ulura from 
tlm IlDiilsirar alld fini rct- 



I-. llllliUC 

•il-'- 1 nvl l.-il 


' ,)■■*• t , 

■r t.i i • in i- 1 (i ii 



'• i mi* v.it ji ii i 



I'iii* ,-f tin- 


Ii yiuir 

1 'JW3— H 4 

illlll- 


>1,11 •**-■ 1 lln- 


ill-l*,'--' 

i |,-i-„l Ilf- 


1 ■■■■-T, 1 • 

if llll |'l I* ■ 


,l,l**r 

I I'n.si ns 

II*-' l" 

il «■! l 

, -tii-i (il llh- 


I .11 V *-l-| \ ii illlll tilllll- 

•.IHIIIih' Lliu Ill-hill III the 
I f il I vi-t vll V til l.i.lidiiii . » hit 

HI III, (|| Is II 1 "llslltlll lll 

i "Hr . mi nf tli<- Ii-iIci-hI I > il I - 
i-i-rslt v "I I.. ■ i ■■ I. • with nh- 
ilill 169 il> I I'ln Ii sr.nf illlll 
iiv.-i- 'lliu -I llll -I Him- i-illltvil- 
Ifiil. - niplt-nte. Tin- l.lb- 
iiuv • iinl.iliih liinri- Umiii 
611(1 MOO Hems nil-t hits u 

stuff "I ill <li'>. Arii.iinl 

lllil'lll v ir \ lll'lld 1 1 in . In- 
■-1 uil I nu Mull Hiilm-li-h. 

iiiiiiiiinis tn IM-Ul-Iy 

£»iin1,OfiM . Apiilli.ulits 

ell. '.llll h-i).l » niind li.ill- 
• ■ ill's xliMiri-i- li-Miii m llrltlsl. 
ullivi-islli-. or *ili i-rtiilv.i- 
|<-nt iliinlll l.-iil lull. 

tuiiiithiT vv llh i|iinllt>>'.t- 

I Ions In llbrurlimshlp mill 
■ unsliti-riibl" iililli level 
llhiary i-xiic-l-lnni u. Oi-lnil- 
rnh»i »r Afrlrmilhi iit.ul- 

II ten lions ere not rennn- 

tlni . In It I nl ei.larv In 
■i' ■ uril'i.i- i- .villi min. 111111]- 
11 fi ut l-'iis Hint ii* |i"i I ii in. r 
mi ill" nut f. iiiiiI (irnili' IV 
li-vtil: i tiiiifiiilsui y iin* ■■■ - 

hcridilii ibe |inlv--i xf i 1 i<k 

Sii|n-riiniiiinl (on Hi-hnllie. 
A , j 1 1 J I iitliin I'.riiis nml 
l.irifii'i' iinrMc iiim-s limy hn 
ubliilm-rl f 1 Mill Tin- bl-vl'ni* 
in y. t" iiM.il ul Orll-iltiil 
ilild Alrlciin Studies, Millet 
Hti-not, • Luil.i-Ml WCIE 
7IIP. in w Ii ■ ■ in iipplfcii- 
i Inns should lie stiliniltiutJ 
uni li.tnr Ihnn 20 June 


The University 
College of Wales 
Aberystwyth 
LECTURESHIP 
IN GERMAN 

Aupliiiitlniih ui.i in. iii'd 
I min siiltuhlv iiniilli hid 
rniiiUdufov ri'lilx ur i-ri.iivti- 
lenll wlioan reM-urill lu- 

tni-nalB tic In Ui-riiiiin llir-r- 
iituro ipoat 1815) uiul^ui' 
German laniiuaun Tlie mn ■ 
i c-vsful api'lli nm will tie 
i-xpecteil prtmurlly lo 
tnucli Giirmun llt<-ratiiri* uf 
the 19th and 20th Centur- 
Inn und Onrmau lanuuitfiu 
nt nil lnvoln. with B|ief.(ii] 
roNpunxIbll Ity fur the First 
Vunr Rnal liners' Cuurse. 
biliary on llio Scnlo fur 
LHcliii-ers £6.375 lo 
£13.505 par niiiiuut. Ini t tnl 
appointment will bu moxl>> 


appointment will bu mot' 
within the ramie £6.375 i 
£8.510 pnr mm mi. 


A up 1 1 ratio n forma and 
f urtiior purtli-nlarn nm bn 
obtained frum tilts Hoii- 
latrnr iStnffillM Office!. 

Tlie 1'illvi-rMtr Collnni- nl 
Wales. Old Liulliipn, l<l nil 
gt rent. Atioryst%vvt1i i SV23 
SAX I Tali 007 0 3177 Ext 
*07 1. .Globing data for ep- 
^lluatlonai Friday. 17 Juno 


Heriot-Watt 

Univoralty 

Dopurtmonl of Ecoriomlca 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 

Anpllcatlonx ere Invltod 
for this post, which is ten- 
able for oni year only, 
and preferably tram 1st 
September 1983. An In- 
terest lu the nineteenth 
century la required ns the 
appointee will be required 
to assist In leaching the 


first part of the course 
British Economic History. 
1 780— 1BB0. and also an 


tho course on The Interna- 
tional Economy, 1B15— 
1014. The post la primari- 
ly a tBBchlno one. Appllca- 
tlona are particularly wel- 
comed from tlioae wllh 
qualifications In both Eco- 
nomics and Economic His- 
tory bb the Department's 
courses emphasise the eco- 
nomic approach to modern 
economic history. 

Salary wll ba at or close 
to the bottom of the Lec- 
turer scale. 

Please write lor nn sp- 

S ltcetlon lorm to the Staff 
nicer. Harlot-Watt Uni- 
varsity. Chambers Street. 
Edinburgh EH 1 IHX. 
quoting ror. no. 2 7/B3. 
Closing data for applica- 
tions Is Juun 17th I 9 83. 


The University of 
Leeds 

Oapartiaent of Italian 
Language und Literature 

LECTURER 

Applications dre invited 
for « pusl of LECTURER 
III the above nepnrtment 
for a fixed period of one 
year commencing 1 Octn- 

xmL L22®' 11 **. ■* period 
that the auiconaftil cand I - 
v \' 11 Rbw * “ l lo «"l « 
P®*?; 1 Honour* Degree In 
ItailBii or In liaMnn and 
unother subject. A special 

!k , !kV'.L e . ,t ‘".j L 11 * 1 Modorn 

period would he on art van- 
taan. 

UHlxry on the scale lor 

tlS'flnVf r < . C6 ' 375 

*-13,005 1 (under review], 
m Co t! ll,| D to ngu, qunl- 
IficatldiiB and fxpDrkencQ, 

8ja*» rtss 

• afteriionna only,. 


Apnllentlon forms end 


Durham UiilviTHity 

| > i - 1 1 ■ i cl i iii-iii •»! I "In- in I --I I" v 

SENIOR 

DKMONSTRATl>R- 
SHII* IN PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

Ai*i'llmtt"n*- <'■*• iita 1 1 

llll- U S#-lllll|' I !*- I it — I l-.l- 

1 1 - 1 -Hlit|. lii I'lii'.l* ill • In- 
inl-.li V t.-luiMi* l»i ; "• 

yi-iuv Ill-Ill I L ,* 1 . -Iii-i 

inn?. tin- -uu i —is i ul 

. >i 1 1 ■ 1 1 ■ 1 ii 1 1- is III I..- i- ’.,■••» «* * i 
t" i,|-|<l<l-|- till- llllll--l ‘U (lllll- 
■ I l lull'll .lliu v •r.iirars In 

t*h vhli-nl UlM-mtHli » iini- 

x-Ul.-l fur tiiitll litiiiiuii-s •!<*• 

iii-i-i. siinli-ins ill I'li-inlHli s 

.iml lui- ui-itliiiirv iii-ii 
sIIkIohIs III Nul mnl l'i I'-h- 

. » s. llii'l-i- Will 1- i "Ii- 
s I ■ I lit II llll' HI i I |II1 fill till- ill — 
Vi-ll 'lit Ul Itl-SV tlllll-SI-s 

llll- III" >1111111111 s M.-.ll 
l illirs" illlll Uu- |M-I si'll 

ii |i|>i il il l WmiiIiI In- 

1 )1-1 led l.i |X|-l l Vltii* sllul-l 

i-i lure iiiiinuii mill t •» a • ■ - 
1-lltlH IM lll|i-l|-rlirililll«*«-1- 

l,i- nn ft in ('ll I Iiiih i'*i-»-l- 
In, it i-naeiii-i h I mil 1 1 I'-h nml 
■ he nei-HLMi iixtiiuJntr-il 
would he oxpc- loll lu ri-l- 
luhoruto with uiiu (if (tu- 

existing roBUUI’x h uroillia ill 
tlie nouei-nl iiriiii ul I’liyslt - 
ul Cliomlsti-y. 

Initial solary In the 
i-niiua of £5,590 — £7.639 
|i.u. witll Nii|ii‘rmiiiiiiitu | ii 
|j>-linf|tB. 

A npl lent Iona (3 rnpli'Hl 
it ■■ in I ii u 3 relui-uoi Htiunld 
In- sent by 30th Jnuv I 0113 
tu tlie Roiilbtrui . tirlfin-T 
Luboratorlne, Sunlli llciuu. 
Durhnin, DH1 3LE, frum 
ii-lii'm further |nirtlcti!nr» 
inny be obtained. Ill 


University of Exeter 

Gti-hoal of Education 

LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 

■ Specie] Eiliiciilloiia! 

Needs) 

Applications ore Invited 
far the above rull-tlinc 

T ost which la tenable from 
October I9B3 for 0 
period of three years. Tho 
person nppolntnd will br n 
iMBinbor of a etronti team 
of tutors working In edn- 
ciitloual psychology und 
special education, und will 
primarily bo involved In 
teaching the B.Plill/M . Ed. 
course ‘Children and 
Adults with Learning nnd 
Uohnvlour Difficulties'. 

Candidates should have 
flood tnuchlng and/or other 
experience In tlie field of 


n i v Ihiulfliui ». thi* Ifni- ohtelnad from the Run. 

vnrviu. y hi-l llelil hit) 2TN lstrar, The University 

in xx linn) npiillr nt Ions r5 Leeds L62 BJT, quolliig 

iciplnxi. Ini hiding Ihe reference number 9/3/no, 


iciplnx). Imluding Ihe 
■lam its ol tlireo rotarees. 
xliuuld br Mill l'V 2 7 June 
198.1. Ouritn r«f: M83 7/I>lj 


reference number 9/3/ha, 

^oui.r5^ddr^^te 

I^Juu^IObT. Wile-tippy 


npplUatfans 
reseed, clas- 


Hpecial educutlonnl needs. 
The person appulntoil will 
ba expected to be able .lu 
work With Initial trill linns 
on B.Ed. and P.G.C. E. 
courses, aupervlnn higher 
degreo work and toko part 
in Tho regional proni-iimmr 
of In-service trnlnluii. 

Salary will bu ilnltir- 

BMfc w p“5? n - ,,,K n CT 

i > . ii . i ii tax] i) i ri-vloxv) vvlilt 
placement dnpcndriit nn 
age anil experloncn. 

Further partlculre are 
available from the I'orson- 
no l orrico < Appointments). 
University of Exeter. Exe- 
ter EX4 4QJ to whom ap- 
plications ■ 6 cuplca — 
overseas canrilctnles unn 
copy I w llh tho iiuinuB and 
addresBOB or throe re- 
ferees. Hhunlu br soul In 
24 Juno 1983. Ijliotlnn re- 
fm-once lio. 3310. Ill 


University of 
Glasgow 

Department uf Nuiurnl 
Pllilaenpliy 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
THEORETICAL 
PLASMA PHYSICS 

Applications nro invited 
for ihe above noil, which 
Will be funded by LtKAEA 
Culliani Laboratory for u 
period of two ynare from 
1st October ]0B3, Tim 
euccassfui cnudldirte will 
participate In □ pruni-uitimr 
Of theoretical and cum- 

g ulntlonnl roaeurrh In Ion 
yclotron Resonance 

Heating In cullaboratlun 
with Culhem Laburntory. 

Applicants ere expected 
to have a Ph.D. degree in 
a relevant field of plasma 
physics. 

.Salary will be within 
£6.375 — £7,223 (under 

review) on Range 1A of 
the scBloe for Research 
and Analogous Starr, plus 
superannuation. 

Applications. Including 
curriculum vitae, and the 
names of two referees, 
should be sent as soon as 
possible to Professor E. 
W. Lalne. Department of 
Natural Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, Glas- 
gow C12 BOO, lo whom 
furthar enquiries should 
be addressed. 

Re'fl N r S! >, ^9(f^ Baa qU H? 


University of 
Southampton 

FURTHER CHAIR IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited 
from persons with indust- 
rlnl experience fur e furth- 
ei- Chelr to be cstabllslind 
the Depart nienl of 
6l*® c l? nn ciBl Engineering. 
r» r h«r details Including 
an indication of the field 
or lntorest preferred, may 
from the 
Soorelary and Registrar, 
n *S, orlll 7^ South- 
empton, Hampshire, 806 
?.„".* whom op plica- 

*V? n * *1® copies front in- 
KinnHn'* ln *. United 

m, xe ,ha y 1 ? be » onl 
before 15 July 1985. 
Please quota Reft THE9H1 


University uf Hone 
Kong 

LECTURESHIP IN 
EDUCATION 

-1 m* I ti kii tiiii'. nu. invltod 
'.-"i 1 .“i l.«-' inr— .liln in 

•il 'll < 'Hi-' rued with 

till- Illitlli'llH illlll lirui-l | r n« 

. .I I'-'ll Iililli I lllll Kit |n 
lii'il'i lx> 'iin Mi'uiiclnry 

Iiii"lx. rii.- iinnuin tmunt . 

w lili-li Ih nu p mni mie ii i 

i>-riiih. will • iiiiiiii':n'-ii r>n i 
S' |»!«-llil',-r 198-1. 

C.iII'II'IiiIi-h Hllnul'J |j q ■ 

iii-H-, uu li'iii'Miis (li'nriio in 

I .. 11 piMlosaii.iiDi 

ilii.illll' nl liiii In li>iii:liiiia 

■ 'ml i#r'-l ■* rnlil v n fm tin-r 

■ |ll'l 111 II III luu 111 tlir, 

ii-'u hlini nl i:inilini hi. a 

iiiiiI I n iiuiiiitii: . Lit'ti-I. 
i'll' 111 111" t «-■■' li liiu uf Ell. 
iiIIhIi In h«-i nii'liii y srhnolH 
Is ii i>i ' i i-iiiil-.il'- nnu ox. 
,'i-i Inin •- In li-iiilinr i-iluin. 
lion w-iiiilil In- nn ml vim . 
lull'-. 

Aiiiiiinl Hiilury tiiupor- 
iiiintiiilili- ) Is on mi 11 
lll•lul fiiln- HKS135,780 - 
227.100 fLl = HICilO.80 
iii>iii-m\). stiirtlnu BHlsry 
Will iIi-i'Hiid oil qunlirica- 
lliilix mid i- MIC- ri Ullc-P. 

Ai i in i-i-ni rules, solar- 
Ins tn* will nut exceed 
1 3 “i nf iiniss Income. 
Ilnlislito linnuflls at a ren- 
tal of 7 ,< ii , (« of salary, 
i-hllilriin'a r-cluctu Ion ullo- 
W'Iiicon. Ii-uvr. and medical 
lontnllis ui-e pi-uvideil. 

1-ui-tliui- inirticulnrs and 
Hiipllriitinn forms may be 
uuiniiiHil fiuin Uu- Assucls- 
tluu r#f Uunimunwaaith 

I I ul vorull I ob lApptB), 36 

Gm >1 mii Nnnnre, London 
VVCIH OPr. nr Irmn the 
Aimulntiiienth Unit . 

Snc-rutiiry's Office, Uni. 
vurslty of Honu Kudu. 
Hung Kong. The cluslnn 
date fnr nmillrilloin is 24 
June 1083. Ill 


University of London 

DEPUTY ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR 

Applications are invited 
ror tlin post of Deputy 
At-aitumlr Rnulstrar with 
Ilia Central OfilrcB of this 
fi’tlernl Unlvei'Hlty. 

Tlie pusl will Include re- 
eponsIblHiy (or Hie 
Academic Council Sections 
and for providing adminis- 
trative support for tho 
Academic Cuunelt. ■ 
Standing Coniinlltoe of the 
SmiHte and la ullmr Uni- 
v-orslty Commlitoos ion- 
cnriina with aiHdcinlc met- 
tern at fprlerni level. 

A dniren or e'lulvnleiii 
pro Tu as I mini nunllf leal ion 
toiii'lliur wllh ndmlnlatra- 
tlvn ex pnrlencn In tin In- 
Htitiitinn of hliilinr educa- 
tion Is uMHpniliil- Exnnrl- 
•mm ul aLiiiluiiilr nnmlnls; 
trillion n url am vicing or 
annlor pol Icy-muk lun com- 
mil I'll- Ih iliialrubU-. 

The uiiiiii I nintenc will he 
made with to AdmliHsIrB- 
rive Grade 111 currently 
£12.920 lo £16,180 par 


The uiiiiiilntnient will he 
made within AdmlnlaUs- 
rivn Grade 111 currently 
£12,920 lo £16,180 par 
annum r under review) Plus 
£1,158 pnr annum London 
AIIOWIIIICC. 

Fitrllinr piirtlcnlars und 
ii Ptil It ut Ion forma inuv ba 
cilii iiliiPil from the 
mil Olllini. UnlvoraHy *}■ 
Luiiiluii. Snililli* HUM'S' 
Mnlm hiri'fH. , L'jnj'J! 
Wt.-ur 7 11 Cl . TH. 01-636 
8000 Ext 3248. 


Univoralty of 
Nowcastle Upon Tyne 

LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

A p»l lent Inns urn 
Ini- ihe uliove potH. ten 
ulitn frum Isi p c J 
1983 nr ns soon as Ppsi' 

tile tlinroaftor. CsndldstnB 
with appropriate teachins 
nml research IntorMts H» 
any nrnn or Organic cne 
minify will Up considered. 

Salary will bo si ■" 
npnro prints point ' an.J 1 "f 
LKCturarn' scale: £6.313 
£13,505 pnr annum 
rnvinw). according “V 
q ual if lent Iona and expert 
enco. 

F urtiior partitulara may 
ho obtained from *»* i* hJ1 

B uty Registrar iF.P-J- T" 
nlverilty , 6 Kanslnaion 

Terrace, Klewcusile up°JJ 
Tyne SlEl .THU. wl fS 
whom op plications 

copies. ). t« 0 «thar With 

r.:’r.’&.:na D t! 

reference THES. 


University of 
Warwick 
PART-TIME 
LECTURESHIP }N 

BUSINESS POLICY 

The successful caridldair 

will teach or i undergrae^ 

ato ? nd i„ po " t”s1n""S 

8?rataVy and |«fiSSF*» 

FJMsrff.i ,n .'SJ ‘■“■iss: 

either tn co r P or0, ^,-u|;ral 
nine or senior 0*nvr" 
managenient. 

initial eolary will 
tu £4.253 p-u- rulf- 

or £8,510 p.a. on ,h ®-eele: 
time Lecturer * 
£6.375 £13.303 !>•“ 

(uniler rovlowl. 

Application forms *J*{| 
f ur.tnnr portlculara 
Ihe Academic Reolstjar. 

egiycation. is 17th .1 jfj 


THETIMKS IflCHEU EDULAIK »N SlH»n[.i:Ml!;Nr 27 . 5.83 




Universities continued 


University of 
Edinburgh 

|)n|>nl't lilt-11 1 >>1 Hen ini 
A.IiiilniilraTiMii 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL POLICY 
(Hnlf-Timo) 

Api'lti-UliMli'' 'll*.- ilivltcil 

for n half -rliiii' Li*i r iii-khIi i ii 
in ho. lui I'.illi-v lei- liiu 
vKnrt I'rmii I i.'iluljii 
19B3. Tlin l-MHl nrisi-H 
fi-inn tli.: Ii it f f - 1 1 in-- Hm. 

'jiiilin.'iii uf i. iii"iiihi-r "f 
stuff t" rriHi'tii-i It , 1'h<- |i"|-- 
soll np|M»liilr‘il will bi. •-£- 
pci tun in Hlinni in I Iin 
leachiri.i »l ’."(lui ii-iluv nr 
uiidci-n>-‘i.l ■■>•*« uu. I ii'iki- 
gradiiolc IcvcIh. I till lui 
salary will In- un Uu- Hi -it 
thren points uf lh>> Lm l.n - 
ar seal' 1 l £6.3 7.9-£7 .8*9 
p.a. — mnlnr rnvinw i. 

Pa il Uii Iiiih uf tlin 

appuintiiient null liilrii-inii- 
tion nli.iut t (<11(711 1 mi nml 
ramarclt iii>|n.irliiiilliiiB In 
Ihv (Intial-tm'-rit ■ nu lm 
obtain'd! front the linnil mi 
depart hi an I : I't-irli-Hvor 

Aai'lnll 51 tilli’lil. Admit 
Fnrnuxnn Unlliliun. Giiui-nu 
3<iunre. Ed Iiibii.-tilt EitH 
DLL rTuI . 831-667-1)1 1. 

nxt 63651. 

Applications , t'-innthnr 
witll the ntiiunv uf two ro- 
(eroos. uhutiiii lm sent to 
Mr A. M. Currie, sruri’t- 
sry to tJir* ujiI vursll*-. Old 
Callage, South Ifrldga. 
Edlnbui-gh EIIH UVL. not 
Inter than 10th June 1983. 
I’laasn quote refernnee no. 
1063. HI 


University of London 

Department or Extra- 
Mural Studies 
Continuing Education 
Division 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN TRANSPORT 
STUDIES 

Appllcatlaiie ere tuvltud 
for the post of Senior Lec- 
turer in Transport Studlan 

S t ba appointed from I 
ctobsr 1983. This poet Is 
funded by s grant from the 
London Transport Execu- 
tive to mark the fiftieth 
anniversary of London 


Transport. It Is expected 
that applicant! will finvu a 
wide range or expei-lancu 
In research, touching and 
the Transport Industry. 


Duties I tic lit Me rolls I lim- 
ey end research ill the arau 
of urban transport ns part 
of tha development or tlm 
recently formnd Unit for 
Transport studies. Some 
teaching for tlin Depart- 
ment's Certificates and 
Diploma In Truiinpuri Stu- 
dies end T rutmnurl Man- 
t gome n t will bn Involved. 

S The post will bo ton ah In 
or rive years. Salary will 
|B an the Senior Lout urn r 

Icsle I £ 1 2 ,920 - £16,180. 
under rnviuw) in nddlllun 
™ the ^ London Allowance 

l-urtlinr pm Ut iiIiii-m 

oval lal) I n Ire# ill tint Ptirnoil- 
nal Olflrpr. UnlvnrillV (if 
London. 91.11(1 1 u Hniixe . 
M I Street. London 
WCIE 7 HU, Tnl. 01-636 
8000 Ext &24B. CluBluii 
date: 15 June 1983. lit 

..T 1 !® closlnq data fur rn- 
» lp « of applied I Ions Ih 2*4 
June 1983. li I 


University of 
London 

Ihe London School of 
Economics 
and Political Scionce 

lectureship 

IN 

ECONOMIC 

HISTORY 

fSl —iJ^FOi irtpi e ii I from I 

tur..mL , 19 A® tn u I o,-- 

rnlr°Vj, l £ U 1 Modern Econo- 
mic and Social llletury. 

lh^2Fi t !. ln,n, ‘ ,n . t will bo on 
srs biK v A i I i “ fo r loctur- 
yelp r rS B i S7f to £13.503 e 
£1 tai untl8r review) plus 
Allow* nr-U y°«c Landes 
th mmSSE-' *!• usaonxlno 
era tfo»» r * i n P. ■“ “i* ry ■ cuneid- 
qyslifl' „ win be ulveu to 

Setts nca* on " • u »“ ■««- 

fuAGSi 1 c * ,,on . fbcina und 
•vslliihi. BBctlculars are 
*temnn V 1 1 Dn . cecelpi or □ 
velSmf d I „„ nd H. rB,8 " d 
BeerS lii p!, ^0,,, ''l 0 . AsolatBiit 
H.610 -&,. . (Academic), 
or eJ;_ L ondon School 

pneatfe 1 ’^ j d u “‘“ 

H 1 


University of 
Essex 

LECTURESHIP 

XN 

ECONOMICS 

are Invited 
H*ir Heft i„ of *J* BCI “ rer 1,1 

Bi? nt of EpcmS" , Depsrt- 


'WSt?. 


tW^lng* ,,0 i“ (» copies) 

and thn 'Ufrlculum 

MSbftr tAa i}^u R B%r. 

tsi w WJbpa_ ^ Essex, 


The City Uiiivursity 
Monauremont & 
Instrumentation Centro 
Depart men! or Physics 
LECTURER 

•\|> | I'II"iIImii.h ur" liivlli-'l 
ij-i Uni p U Ni nj l.n# i ,ir..|. ii, 

I. 1 '*' 1 ,, nir«- Hi ii mini- ink i- 

■ ns'-nn II #ii„l l.-iii-iiii,,, j,, 

Ilii- •i"ii'.|-ii| ii r#i , i 
iiii-.iH.ii-..|ii'-iit mid In-.n-ii. 
Kill Ill'll lull . -III.- |"-i-HII|| 
Will w llll. 

mu" mi- rn,. i .. i.r xi,p> . 

lug llin-'< "| i-.'Ni-ni-i-ii 

* * * b.'iiH.irn I.iihciI ,i„ t),., 
I'rjMM'rtl'-H Ml 1)|P Hull.) 

(ill OpH.-al Iiini, nn, phi 

• ran llbro o ill'll, 
(ill) Simini and linnil'* m.i- 

■ 'IHHlllll. 1 

(fv) Ck(iii,nii(.|. n lib. it ,i| ( . 

H I II II (if K<I1H"|-- 


f-iuii il JdulPv xlu.iiM bu 
II 1. Id 35 mid niiuiifiKii In 
uliVHhH. nli-i Irniilis mi- i, 
rn In ted dim Inliin.. Tlmv 
Sh'llllll PUHHL-SN 1. I'ltl) Mild 
liuvi- i-iilnvuiit r«Hi<iirrli <n- 
di'viilnpnient 'ixiu'i-ioiu-n. 

Tlir nuHt Ih Iiii|.I<-#| 

niiiliir I hr* N "\v lll">»d 
hi'hnuip . 

dnlat'y £6.375 to 
£13.903 ( n nd nr i-hv|pvvi 

Plus £1.158 pnr uimum 
Lull (Inn A I In, Vll n, a . 

F'll-ihor dniiiils ut „| ni> . 
PJli utluii farms urn nliliitn- 
nhle from thn Arurlcmli 
nenlBti-iir H Dr-nurliiiaiit . 
The City Uulvi'i-Hll y . 

Nurtlliiiiiptou Snuni" . Lon. 
don. CC1V OH II. Tnl'l- 

nhmin ill >1 .t*icb Pus 


University of Essex 
Software for 
Teiecommunications 
and Information 
Systems 

Dnuar tmenl of Electrical 
Liitiinanrlna Science 

LECTURER 

Applications are invltod 
ror tlin above past tialary 
xriile £6,575 - £15,5051. 
for appalntinoiit from 1st 

safe ■“fifiE* 

course In Telomatlrx. Thin 
course, which runs aloitn- 
xiilo other graduate 
Loursaa -in — tha — fglaxiani-.- 
munlcnt Iona area, has re. 
cant I y bean recognised by 
ho.stnc Mr Informal Ion 
j"i» iiiidl'.ay . '-.in viji utijii . 

Caiididatos should havu uu 
lionaura dagroe; experi- 
ence or .interest in apft* 
ware valldatlon/speclfica- 
Uon. Implementation and 
validation of protocols and 
in the development of 
software tools, tn assist In 
ilile area would be espe- 


rlally welcome. Tho per- 
son nppolnted would have 
i lie opportunity to contri- 
bute, to tho efforts dT an 


existing research group ac- 
tive in this field and 
would be expected to con- 
li-lhiite tu the gi-nduate 
Trie unit lex course and to 
iintitu'iiredunie teaching. 

Further particulars may 
he obtained from. Die R.“9- 
IHrer • AG/1 6 ) /THE9) Uni- 
versity nf Ebhox, Wlvenlioe 


Park, Colchester C04 
SNfJ, lo whom applications 
(nine ruiilusi. Including a 
'-it i*i-l -in 1 urn vlliia and tha 
iinini-B iiiiiI iiddresiea of 
two referees, should be 
HUtir, titled by 16 June. 
1983. HI 


The Queen's 
University 
Belfast 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 

Applications ora Invited 
for a temporary lec- 
tureship In English Lan- 
guage .for the academic 
year 1913-84. The suc- 
rensful condldate mini 

r n ,,v s.5 p ss t d" , K?. u d a d , i ,, iVg , .i?ft 

and lliu hlxtory or tha En- 
glish language. 

".fr-SI-fKliVTiiWl 

per annum. 

Further datslls may he 
obtained Tram the Person- 
nel Officer at tha addross 
below. Closing dote: 24 

June 1983. (Plsaao quote 
Ref. B3/THES) 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
GEOGRAPHY 

This" temporary po« ■£ 
aeograpliy !■ *va liable for 
the academic aesslon Octo- 
ber 1983 to September 
IBB 4, as a result of leave 
of absence of an estab- 
lished membar of atari- ic 
is hoped to recruit a lec- 
turer “Ti re field of Histor- 
ical Ceogrophy with spe- 
cial rafuronce to Western 
Europn and with inmt in 
torasta In historical de 
mograpliy. 

Salary range is £6.378 '- 
£13,506 nor aiiniim. initial 
placing depending "•H: 
i iu h Ilf leu t loti b and axperl- 
enca. 

Further particulars maV 
be obtoinaJ/rorn tlie Per- 
sonnel Officer, The 

M Q nS ,, 19B3.”jFl“ssa 
ftaf. B3/THES). 


University of 
Exctor 

Uhl'AhTMLNf ur 

mathematics 

LECTURESHIP 

Auiilic at in, m urn inviif'ri f«.r 

J, Lr.t lur.'ahlp )'i,i,. 

\lii(hi*uiiiU(H If nul, I- j 

1983 nr ut si. i.n ut 
pnssllih- tl>iii-c-i,f 1 1 #\|,|,|j. 
r" l|, .'*i will, ii|ii>riii>i-|nii- 

Iiiiiij mi,! niHfiiri Ii tii- 

s 111 ‘‘"y f‘"ld "f I'nrit 

M 'll 1 1 (I Ill'll i(B will I," .<I|,H|- 

ti'-ri-'i. Ciitiiji'iiiiiis win, 
lii-.jvi-ii r'-xrnr.-li I 111 v m 

iiltif*l#i-|i urn Psn(„-|nlly ■•hi ,m r . 
IMI"d tl' II|I|#|V. 

■-’■ '1 11 nil- III inn sel'iri will 

ii' ,| iii(,l | y bn within Uti- iiiiui.- 
Lft.375 — £?.6.‘i3 p.n. "I, t||#. 
■“'Ill'/ lfi.373 - £13,503 p ,i. 

(Uti. hit nwh-.vi. 

I- u r tiler mu il, iilm-a nre 
nvii 1 1 ii lii >> | nun tlt«’ Piii-B"iinn| 
on in, (#\|>i<ulii«iiitiiii M i. Uni- 
vyryuv Al 'b.xi'lor, E*6 |m,- EX-1 
4QJ to whom iii'nll. uiiuiis .6 
iripl'.N — kivc-rsejiH unnlli unit 
UIU1 cupvi III v 1 11,1 the niiinr.f, 
ami iirt'lvi-ssux nl Du-rui rr>- 
fni-#-'>s tin mill |#i- soul bv 17 
.lull'- l'J 83. nun hm ■ i-mren, r 
II". 331 I . j j | 


University of 
Warwick 

TWO RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 

Applications m-c Invited 
for two SSIIC fuiidutl 
posts in Dm D'lVi-l.ipmoiil 

EluikiiiiIi i Uexi,«r('l, Ceil- 

ll-o, Ilepartinolll of Ecunu- 
nilcs, asRprlnLi.d with u 
project an "Tlio Aiiulyxls 
of Tax Syatmus in | >■■- 
velopluq CountrldH: I’nklH- 
tan ana Mexico", ri nrlm- 
tho rilrci-lfnu of l > rnfi*H*iijr 
N. II. 6toru, Hr. S. C. 
Atuna J and Ilr. J. Sruidi,. 
Our of th,- rtuhaiirL-l, 
Associal.w wiiiild be- cx- 
purlod tu wurk luhnarlly 
on the Pakistan pari uf 
the project und would bo 
appointed on the itomarcli 
Scale I A i £6.375 to 
£11,105 per annum i. Pre- 
vious research rxporlou,. u 
ffor oxompla u Ph.D.r 
would be deslr-ahln. The 
other ItcaenrL'h Anmdula 
(Rasoarcli IH Sculn, 
£5.550 to £8.085 par 
annum! would assist with 
buth tlie Pakistan und 
Mexico studios. noth 
appointments would bo 
tenable fur two years Irani 
Octbbar I. 1983. 

Applications aliould In- 
clude a full v. ami the 
nunio or 3 rurrruos tn rite 
SerreLary, Dovalanmmit 
Ecunantics Huso arch Cen- 
tre. Dopnrlniaut of Ecaii.i- 
mlis. Coventry CV47AL. 
Clonlim dan. for receipt nf 
ugpllretiona lOUi jiinu, 


The Papua New 
Guinea 
University of 
Technology 

Dapartmont of 
Accountancy and Business 
Studies 

PROFESSOR 

AND 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 

A ppl leal Inns are Invited 
from suitably qimlirind 
persona for tha past of 
Professor, lJepurtniont of 
Accountancy and Business 
Studies. Tha Profassor 
will also be nm^nlnied as 
Heed of tha Department 
under the current rules. 

Applicants ahuttld huvu 
qualification)!, axperinniu 
and personal qualities de- 
monstrating u ceiieiTiy to 
give effscilvo overall lead- 
ership in the ecndomlc and 
administrative work oT lire 
Department. Teaching, ex- 

B or lenco nt n donrac luvol 
i essential. Apjillcnnts 
should also have demons- 
trated productivity in tho 

f rees of research ar pra- 
saslorinl de velopniont 

work. Industrial or com- 
mercial experience, 

although not nasantlsl. Is 
desirable. Prereronta will 
bB given tn applicants with 
spsclal exnarlencB and 
ability In accountancy or 
business mauagement. 

Tire Department of 
Accountancy und Duxineai 
Studios offers bachelor dn- 
greea In accountancy, busi- 
ness monagoniant and com- 
mercial computing. Tl,« 
currant studant body num- 
bars over 300 with s full- 
time academic atsff PJi“b- 
llsliniont of 22. Fully 
equipped luborulorlos und 
compulxr facilities are 
available. The Unvlerslty 
also has s central compu- 
ter system. 

Salary K22.820. plus 
K 1.100 Head of Depui t_* 
merit sllownnco iki ~ 
Stg. 0.7479 approx.). 

initial contract period la 
for 3 yeers. Othpr bfnollts 
Include a gratuity yi 
taxed at 276. oiipoinlmnni 
and repatriation^ 
leave fares for the staff 
member and family a f*" r 
IB months of aarvlio. i snt- 
tl I tm-ln and out silo- 
wane p a . six weak* paid 
Iduvb per - ^isw* lo-n 

feres end ussislanre to- 
wards school iaM- fret 
housing- Salary toiiTlnun- 
tlon nnd medical bu unfit 

scliuniei nre svailable. 

Detailed eupllcstion* 
(two copies) with currlcu" 
lum vlias lonether with 
the mi men and address ps 
of three rnforucs should 
he received by; TH* Rap- 
lstrar. Papua Nev/ Guinea 
Uni varsity or Technology. 
PD Box (93. 

New Guinea by 35 Junta 
1983. Applicants resident 

monwwHA" 1 7 l,,,lv S?^' 0 C l ! 

r!® 

Sir" 10 " 


The Uuivet’sity of 
Sussex 

LECTURER IN 
MODERN 
EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 

ill ‘J 1 , 1 ’ biluiol ol F.iir- »pm in 

^.o^ r,h - fl ?»' ' ’>1 1'llini 

I ->B.x . A|,pll, untx ■iiiiui | , | 
J, n M'm-liii In I'jt-r.Hi in 
11* I I"«II'-|| Il'IVOllltlOl, II,,, I 
I t-Hiici- in it.,, Niiuni.,.,,11, 

Century 

Saliirv lu th#; | l.i, nr 

r'l x 1 .I'm ■ ^ *fi-S 7 5 to 

tl.T.piia tllT Jiniilllll |>ll|a, 
Hiombui sliflp iii us^j, 

Y^ 1 " 1 ■>" * ft'v” nrl.ln-N. 
unviluii,' lor f.n-tliur 
Mm’, i.’u I, id un,l u m>il. utKiii 

1'iriii. i-fiiii -n ubii' |,y au 
■ III, A, 1983. >i vil 1 1 1 , L# I it I rum 
M“ A ALkllls. I'nrSumml 
Uffl. o, Siihs>-x llxiisi-. UjiI- 

vnrslly of Xussok. Ilrlnhl- 
5MH t llri, il, luu 
606755. nxl. 434 1 uiii>ilii'i 

rnfni-nii..-#i 458/1 H . Ilf 


UMIST 

LECTURER IN 
CONSTRUCTION 

Applications are Invited 
for this pusl In Hi n n*- 
part in out ui It.iiidini#. ltd- 
HIIOlinlhlllllDS I till, 1(1" 

tnai- Iiiiui iindertii-a'iuntn 
cuiirsHH In Itts IlcJltssi/( :r>n - 
alriii-tlun T m It nuldi itml 
rn lu t i'O Huh In, -res uuvif.1 no 

t.,1.1 tlitni-iuu niidoi-gi'iMlii- 
ate iduiloniN; liuvnluiilnt) 
res«.-iiri.li ui-i I vil Iph, (-cuti-l- 
hiiiliiu i<> iin# iii’ii iii-ii l 
.(dm I n 1st ml Inn u| 1IM1ST 
'■nil tlm IScpui-tniiint . 

Cmidldntxs 4 it Qul >1 pre- 
ferably Itav" i-liiii-ii-rMil si ii- 

(It! III Ulte -,f till! ,-l'IJRtl-lll-- 

llnn prcircntlann nml |ir>>- 
russlonul oxiM-rl'-iKi- In mi" 
or mu ii> nr tiio llelils uf 
bull, ling (levitiu. uiiiulnii . 
lion Hlll'd-vlslm,. it ud 
nialiitunuiii f. i.'ii n<ll dm us 

will he mpi-i t"'! u> unim- 
i)lt l lm I r ,-i*h«nrrt, In- 
turusts und to llevuiop 
llll 1 1(11 11,1 / Count rurllnu 

Tnchuoluiiv' ns cm eilucii- 
ttoilill illscliillnr . Tha iiiimi 
olforc ci nsl rlnre 1,1c oppor- 
tunity for pm sonul career 
de v'-1uiim unt ih run till 

teaching. ruNi-incIi nml 
same ciiiisiiMa tic y pi-mtlcu. 

Riil u ry will lie urcurillnn t.i 
nun uil'l uxut’rl n llc-e un tlin 
x role £6.3 13— £ 13.3 03 per 
niniimi. 

IteiiiKistD for un Dili uiUni 
fui-ms nui) f.irthur pui-ttc u- 
iera. iinutluti ref nreiicn 

ill.) 1/60/C J, should bn m*nl 
to tlin EstsliUsliiuciit Suc- 
llon. Ueylstrnr'H Diipurt- 
niont . li\1l*iT. 1*0 l!u\ KH. 
Maiirh'mtrr. MM) IQil. 

Tito i UisjiKi i lain U IT. 
June 1 98 3. 11 I 


The Papua New 
Guinea 
University of 
Technology 


Department or 
intancy ^nd Dual ness 


LECTURER/ 

SENIOR 

LECTURER 

(COMPUTING) 

Applicntlons urn Invited 
for tlm posi of l.oi turnr/ 
Senior Lacturar in the De- 
part men l of Accountancy 
ami Muslims! Studies. The 
person appointed will con- 
tribute to a 4-yonr uuclitr- 
nraduatr idbi.Ii Inn prog- 
ramme lu computer studios 
■■til w III carry out rosnnrch 
In an* or more of tiio fal- 
lowing fields’ software 
cugl noarlii u: cdinpiilar „u- 
■ IITina: dutabasa; daclslon 
support systoniHi computer 
assisted laernlnq: comput- 
ing for natloinil dovrlup- 
ment. 

Applicants sliould poi- 
seal e good deuroe In the 
appropriate discipline and 
have recent research nnd/ 
or industrial experience. 
Appointment ot the senior 
level will mean the 
appolntne under (ok Inn « 
leadership role in the sec- 
tion. 

The University has bb Iix 
present system n PRIME 
530 end POP 11/34 with 
80 terminals on campus. 
The Depot tmenl aparatm 
Its own mlcrocompui or 
laboratory with Apple Ils 
which will soon bo pot- 
worked. 

Salary: Lacturar 

K16.030-KI7.U70, per 
annum. Seiilur L*ci,ii'*r 
Kl 9. 7 20 per annum tKI = 
Stg 0.74661. Appointment 
level will dupe, l'i upon 
qualifications and exporl- 
nnra. 

Initial contract pnr 1ml Is 
for approximately 3 veum. 
Other benefits Include „ 

S rntulty or 24% laxncl at 
% . Appointment and rr- 

B etrlHlIoil ferae. Inuve 
ire* for the staff member 
and family efiei- 18 
months of service. xut- 
tllnu-ln and snitliiia-i>ut 
allowances, six vyueks iiuld 
loav/i per year, education 
fares end nanititniicii to- 
svnrdu nL-IiooI rone. f|-nu 
him at tig. Salary protect Ion 
Plan und tiieiltunl bnnnflt 
xrliemes ar« uvatlabhi. 

Dn tell art anplirellons 
f I wc, L-upIrni with rurrlr.u- 
lum vilsa togntliur wllh 
Ihe nninni, end erldrnnxna 
of three rsfcrao unrl In- 
dlcatlun availability tu 
take up pusl sliould b„ rn- 
■ elvod by: The Reylatrer. 
Papua New Guinea Util- 
vcrelly of TBChnolagy, PC' 
Bax 793. Lee. Fsitus New 


University of 
Reading 

Slll'iill -if Eliui:,, t lull 

THREE RESEARCH 
OFFICERS 

A PP I l* iilli.ii» nr,: Invltiici 
frum xu>.iiil X' li'iii i- urnilrt- 
iil*» wllh <>x,>'-r ]>’,i> o In 
■xclin. ul i ru, ul ri-tk'hii-i It lor 
lh«- «l ■(•*•*■ |,i>ii-. (<■ work 

oil ri it'* tort • ■#i,i:i-rri>-it 
will, iin- cu-rotit uni*’,, m 
'■ml <|ii,ill*.v ul i'i.iiiil xiilnty 
ailin itr luu unrl i».>ii lihiii 
ni'-tliinl** ip n*l, i< nl hm til 
nhl ii bl I*. In, ic uts «,r ull 

ivi'om. in nl iii«, mil, ■) ■■( (ii- 
iln. dl sh,rnitri(,ll(>ii iu'mcxs 
bv whirl, |, lx )■ rom.il'j.l . 

Ailpll'-m, it diuiilil |<i, h- 
»'■*! xkille In snu nl, anil 

'iiiustU>rmolr<’ (Iua l, in. tie in 
c, illui lion iind iimilysls, 
iltl'l i-'iinputi'r prugrnni- 
iii 1 ii,i. A, nuiii ut ii in ii with 
i*tliir oilonni A<kH,<xain(<nt 

■■il'I rliixsn.iiiri iiLv'ivs- 
tiMIt. Iltl'l OHl»»*rl»*iUB of 

Lr-uk-1 iiini Wt'Uld bu tulvn n- 
I iiili, uiiH . Thn triixtM nr'- I ur 
3 ye ni-n . 

ittlnry in tho x< ill" 
£6.379 - £11.1 US ,».u. 

(■iilrtcr i'i'«|n\vt. 1 1 9S sn- 

lll-l II Illl.lUtlllll . 

Appl Ice i ton torma tuul 
further poi-ttculurs. quot- 
ing Ref. it. 1 3 A , from tho 
i'orHMiliirl Officer. Ulli- 
vern 1 1 v of It ead I ii ri. 

WhltoJcnlaliiH. Reatlinu 

lln 6 2AI1. Closing riatc 17 
Jitnn 1983. lii 


Tho University of 
Sheffiold 

D'lPkirt „■(•„■ s, r 
I'll Jl'llll- ole, 'IV milt 
Tit", nna-iit Un 

WELLCOME 

LECTURESHIP 

All,, ll'-iithiiix til ri it, v ■ t in I 

f*»r tit'* pom ot Writ, 'unit. 
Li« tut-nr In tliix lli-pat t- 
ill" lit. I cm, bln fr>r A yearx. 
It In liit'-nd"ri to nppcilni <i 
iK'Ji-in'-ilIt el ur'irtnuie xvttli 
a iMirtlctrlnr iutnr>*xi in t Ixo 
flu Iris of drug nii’tub'j lixrn 
enu tMHlroInnv who will 
Ink,- uurt ht the tench lint 
unri r-i-Noerch of tlir l»n- 
pni-tiiioiit. Chili lltlnti-N , 

who should bn not nurniul- 
ly tnorn than 35 years old 
mid trot hiil'i ir tiniiirnd 
Post, must submit h 500 
wut'l XU mill ilr V of their 
Pro pox n ■ 1 seller, to ol i ■•- 
xiiiirrh td(ietli nr with thnlr 
dpplfcu t Ion 

Salnrv ii-ulc £6,375 — 

Cl 3. 9 05 a year ■ under r«- 
vloxv i . 

tjiii, rinnl (Miiiiilr i„x iu I'ni- 
I i-nxiir 11. r. WjiiiIn. Di-iniri- 
iniiiii nl I I irrutii- in lex . litiv’il 




1,-xHur 11. r. WutulN. lli'ii'tri- 
■■la,,,t "1 71 acrui i,-,n lex. ItuV’ll 
hull, i,„ xlil, „ iloHnltui 1 7 el: 
074-4 U64II4. K,l. v 4473» I'm- 
III 1,1,11 H 1,,'in tin: u,-,ilxtrii,- 
jU l d L hc t iM i 'n |V , M‘,1 [ lint). Uu: 
in wtinrn u iri< lieu tint v, (8 

,'('1<|,-nl. in, lu- linn tlx- nit, ii"*, 
.lint it.ltlr«»X"ii <#t thro,- im- 
ti-i-'anx xhnnV'l he s.-rii i,» 13 
Juun i‘J«.7. Dilute r.-l. HB35/ 


University of 
Salford 

Department of Modern 
LiltUUDHSi 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
ARABIC/ENGLISH 
LINGUISTICS AND 
TRANSLATION 

OriB year from 9e|»tom- 
bor 1983: subnoquant re- 
newal may be nuxslble, 
The Irinal candidate for 
this poet, created liy ex- 
puna Ion nf Did Deparl- 
1,101' s work In Arablc/E.,1- 


qllall Tran slat Inn und Ap- 

B lled LliigulsUue. would 
uvu native or nour-natl vie 
apuuknr uumputoncp In 
bath Innaiisaas. nxpurlcnco 
In TranaTntlon and n post- 
graduate qualification In 
LlriqtiLxtlcn or Applied 
LinguEatKs. 

Salary In ranso £6.37 5— 
£13.505 p.a. 

Application farms 


obtain*, bln from the Reg- 
istrar. Univoralty of Sal- 
ford. Salford MS 4WT 
i tel : 061-736 5843 nxt 

215) to wham completed 
applications should bp re- 
timed by 7 th Juns 1 983 
quoting rafurence ML/12. 

H 1 


Tlie University College 
ofWales 
Aberystwyth 
LECTURER IN 
PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 

Anplicarfcins nt-e Invited for 
the nnnvs post, tenable for n 

B erlod uf throe years from 1 
-ctobar I UBS In tin< Depart- 
nient of Geuornptiy. 

lire person appointed will 
lie expected to take i-oxpunxi- 


liillty fur tunclilnn and ro- 
snerch In Physical aoopraphy 
under the aoneral dJi eeMon of 


ITofcssui- n a Howoti. II 
wnuld be an advantage If 
applicant* are attnnneu lit 
aiima aspect or aspects of 
Quaternary Rota arch, ffalury 
on tho srnlr for L.ucturer9. 
£6,375 to £13,505 par annum. 
Initial up pol t it mu n I will ba 
irsrir within Ills rnnqr £6,575 


Bax 793. Lae. rapun wow mann wun.n tna ranqr 

Gulrtra. by 13 Junx 1983. to £8,510 par Minium. 


Applicants r**aidani . in 
the United Kingdom 
should nlso aond ojib ctapy 
to Aasoclnllwil of Cum- 
monwaeit), Unlverxl 1 1 os 

t Apptsi , 36 Gordon 

Square! London VVCIH 
OFF, from whom further 
general I ul or mn Don may 
be obtained, H! 


Fu rili or pnrtirulura and u im- 
plication forma cun Uo 
obtained from Tho Registrar 
(Staffing Office), The Uni- 
vomits’ College ur Wales, Old 
CcillauB. King Street. Abcr>- 


Fellowships 


Unlvcrsiiy of 
Aberdeen 

li«nlil, Lccnoiuli s 

tl niiui i-i )l I.l,, || 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTAMVFELLOW 

Aii|>1l, hi IwriH mi- liivlixil 
l'ir tli*: post nr ltnsimrc ti 

#\Nslvt.i,iii/Fnlliiw in tl," 
llxnltti C ii iii r#iu l> h It ■>- 

xenri li Dull. Tin# nuci ii«%- 
I is I applicant will bn uti- 
ttupod pi- linn r|1y ciu n tip Iind 
sttidiriH in tt,<> N ] IN am) 
will bn part uf u tram ol 
ci tn |i oil I itts rniD(tr<.llLnii uu 
» whin t-eiiii'- of lieu) t ti 
Insiiox. A, 'ill Ice ,i l a Mil", I III 
hit,-n a 'idiid ili-ni-ii v in i-< ■)- 
iHitnl'K iirnf i-i uliiy will, 
■l, miii: >ixi>nrt"tir" .it si r*!# i I ,>kl 
r*-snur«. I, . tint iMii-iinsui lly 
In linnil),. C *o,L*.i'J "i'll tlm, 
inuv Ik- ulveu t>> biixlu.i tlir- 
iion i-lM-whurc than Al*,-r- 
, lni'h. Tli" iii*pi)liltn,er,i . 

ti i#m tile toi, uu, l- r or iiti- 
tunnt of 1983 will Iin fur 
t wii yrinrs ai mix xlegn 
wltti possible I'xtcrixlon 
tho rod f tor. Salary will, lit 
liuttun |A. £6,3 75 — 

£11.105 fur H’-senri Ii Fol- 
low n nd with I it Jt/iiKiD Hi, 
£5 . 55 O— £8,083 fur Itn- 
xaarrlt Ab.Iikimi, with 
apuropi-lnio plarlnu (Nialnx 
nti'l'-r ri-vli',,-). 

)-,irllM*r ivirlUulurx nnd 
iil'P I irtittini forillN I, -"in 
7)i(> .Scu-ohny. llll- Uni- 
,-ar xlcy. Abrirdr-'-n. wdii 

W 1 1 ( III, (Iililli* -ill' > jl v id 
i ■jpl'-xl nil, mill lio Indiiol 
hv 17 .lum- I !)83 . Hu 


Exeter College of Art 
and Doyign 

Print luiil '..llltur'l 
I IhIiwI*. k ATI) 

THREE 

FELLOWSHIPS IN 
FINE ART 

Oiu< i'u In Mint. 

H(.iili,turo, (inn I'liol'igra- 
i>iiy. On f>. A . 1 13 on* ) Finn 
Arl Course pruvl'llun tlm 
,)|>partiinlly * . ■ ilcnlop 
pur sii rial work with a II- 

UlLlild L umm ItllK-n t tn tlin 

tnui-ttliiu urnat uni me. 

I’ll i-t - 1 line m u.liiry £9 1 |ir*r 
week rllirliif, l" rill lit, in. 

A pu) I i-i, Ufii rorinn uu ,•«>• 

• nipt nf «l at ilii cl tul-Ji n ssud 
onvulona (iiini Cliln I 

Adiiiliilxtrativ" Offlirr. 
Lx'itnr C«»lli-iin nf Arl utid 
DuNluit. Lxrl UiLltai-tls 
Hi, ti'l Nnrlii. r.xclur 11X2 
GAB. To lit* |-',Un '■!»•! liv 
2nd linn, . 1UU3 112 


Unlverfllty of Oxford 
Bailioi College 

SHORT-TERM 
TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
PHILOSOPHY 

Appl I rati unn are In vitrei 
far a nhurt-tarin Tutorial 

.r'ravif , i , o 1 re ,, g | i?* D fi h ,. v 

a ppol ri Imont is For two 
trsrs from October 1983. 


A pp 1 i cations and curri- 
culum vitae by Saturday 4 

j uun to Ihe College 
ecreiary. frum whom 
further details may bo 
obtained. H3 


Rothmans University 
ROTHMANS 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Atipilrutlom, arc Invited 
for Rntlunan* Fel- 

lows)! I pe. which ero 
awnrdml under tlir ttuiu- 
niniis University Endow- 
mil- ut Fund set un by Hoi li- 
ma us or Pull Mall tAiiirru- 
1 1 a i Limited to rnuhle Fci- 
lowx tu undertake por,- 
urariiiata -ivurF within nn 
Austral (un tkiJvnrelty . 

Rothmans Fellowships 
are of nn annual value of 
up to IAI7.000. A Fallow 
may be paid travolllnii tx- 
uouau* Incurrnd In taking 
up the Fellowship and re- 
turning home. 

In addition, an amount 
or S A 2 .000 p.a. towards 
fees and expenses. Intlud- 
Inn the purchasD and. 
maintenance uf equipment, 
may be paid to tilt- Unl- 
vnralty where Hit Fellow 
Is worktiH. 

>3 Follow shall take up a 
Fellowship bufm-e Httain- 
itis the unt of twenty- 
eight. The rnlluw-slilps Fire 
uni’ll tn grutiualea of any 
lilt I Vrtr all V uliu liavu lliu) 
ill Li- A xv three years posi • 
(intdiisl’t rxprrloiu o In ro- 
aeurrh. The Fellow ships 
urc not open tu iiernieiient 
iiieinbitr* uf t, reel unit r sinff 
or niinllcautv iji-vic r*nd inn 
on sel'biiliLiiI. study- or- 
other louve (tiixliiillnu 
leave wltliuut pajri Tlte 
Ftiliciw-Hhlpn mtisi lie held 
at un Auetrnllilil IJlli- 
varfll ty. 

Appln at Ion fut-n, a mid 
further dtiiuih ninv he 
obtained fi-om Tin- oecrrt- 
dry, Rothmarie IJniverSlI y 
Eniluwinunt Fund, c/u Die 
University uf Sydney. 
N.S.VV. 2006. Australia, 
or frum thi, A»sor jaMuc ot 
Crininonwuiiltb Unlversl- 
iIdo (Apple). 36 Rordan 
tanuro, London IV C: I H 
flKf. AnpKcet lulls clusn uu 

24 Jui> Iona. tli 


Personal 


CcillauB. King Street, Abun,- 
slwvth. SVZJ 2AX (Tel 0970 
3177 Ext 207). Clovfna date 




I 



THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 27.5.83 


Polytechnics 


'INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY INITIATIVE' 

LECTURERS ll/SENIOR 
LECTURERS 

Salary E6, 855-£12,B1 6 (under review) 

As s reaul of special fumftq tarllw Potyteofciio for Intern Klon 
toefmotogy aatfcttliw. applcatuna era frwlfad for mo Whayrtig 
academic posts which wSl hwtm teaching to hoiwura doflrse 
levsL 

DEPARTMENTOF ELECTRICAL 
AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 


TWOPQBTB 

Concerned with the taachliM of VgM ounent etadiical 
anoMHMa auqscta. Aa**i* should ponses en Iwnan 
degree wtft eppraptfstB Industrial experience. Appltoattaw from 
young tecwey quantise graduates who wfsfi to undariaha 
meeereh wfl be parttadajly welcome, 


DEPARTMENTOF MATHEMATICS 
AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 

TWO POSTS 

Concerned wtti Ihe teaching of computing. Applicant* shot* 1 
have had recent appropriate Induohul and/Or research 
ewefftince. An abnty » supervise reaswcfi waJd be si. 


Further part lasers and application farms an avalablo hem: 
The Parsonral Officer. 

TIM PoMMmta ol Woles. 


MM Glamorgan CF37 DL 
Tafr (0443) 405133, Ext. 2021. 
Closing dots: inti June, 1083. 


The Polytechnic 
mssss/ of Wales 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

Appffcalkms arc Invited for the following temporary one year 
posts- Academlo Year 1 883/1884: 

School of International Studies 

LECTURER II IN FRENCH 

AweatpMKted Hnfiulst required with pa 




TO*#' 


tha in the 



Closing dado: 10th June, 1983. Please enclose s.ae, 
Leedste ah equal opportunity employer. 


Department of Mathematics and Computing 

LECTURER IN 

operational research/ 

MODELLING 

£8, 313-El 3,125 j 

Well qualified arid experienced Indiyiduais are invited to 
apply for the above boat. The lecturing of the department 
is to degree. : honours degree 1 arid poat-eweriah^a . 
courses, ahd Includes. a wide rahge of Work in tpls ares;'.. ; 
Candidates should have experience In u developing 
mathematical models in Industry or commerce arid an : 
Interest Irt relating that knowled^b to undergraduate 
teaching. It Is also expected that the successful 
candidate will undertake research and consultancy 
‘yrarit. . ■ ■■ 

Further particulars and application forma are available, 
from. the. Personnel Officer, Paisley . College or 
TephnolOfly. HIgh Streel. , Paisley, PiRl: ' 2BE. 

: 041-867 f 24fi , Ext, . 230. Further ; MortipMlen can be 
obtaIt#d from PiipfpsBor R. R. Burnside, qryfcxt. 248. 



LECTURER II IN SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION (Two Posts) 

To teach on Ihe BA(Hona) Social Policy and 

Administration degree end other degreeanddlptoma ■ HaiTon 

courses across the Polytechnic. Applicants should have I f0742t 

appropriate qualfflcatlons In Social Policy and I Juna' 

Admtnlatratlon. | 8hetfl ' e 

Educational Technology Unit : . 

LECTURER II IN EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

To Walk with an established team on Polytochnlowide 

educational devetopmenL * 

academic' “ 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS 

Applications are invited for 

SED RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 

( Full-time and Part-time) 

Commencing September 1983 
in the following areas: 

1. STATISnCAL/MATHEMATICAL/COMPUTER 
MODELLING IN MEDICAL RESEARCH 

2. COMPUTER-AIDED DESIGN OF CONTROL SYSTBM8 

3. COMPUTER MODELLING OF URBAN TRAFFIC 

4. DATA BASE SYSTEMS AND ARTIFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Successful applicants will register for CN A A M. Phi I/D. Phil 
Degree. Applicants should have a good Honours Degree in an 
appropriate discipline. 

Further information is available on request from ihe Head of 
School of Mathematics, RGIT, St. Andrew Street, Aberdeen. 
Tel: 633611 , Ext. 434. 

Application forms from: 

Secretary, Robert Gordon’s Institute of Technology, Schoolhill, 
Aberdeen AB9 1 FR. 

Closing date for applications: Friday, 10th June 1983. 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH STUDIES 

LECTURER II (Two Posts) 

TWo vacancies exlBt for nurses, who are also graduates, to ]ain 
a multidisciplinary department with courses at post-basic, 
graduate and postgraduate levels In health and care and health 
related studies, and with an active research programme. 

POST 1 : To contribute to a range of programmes and to the 
general development of research and research education In the 
department. 

Applicants should possess a higher degree (preferably by 
research) and have teaching experience in health related areas 
to undergraduate level. ' 

POST 2: To contribute primarily to the development and 
teaching of the BA(Honoura) Nurelng Course both In clinical 
areas and. within the Polytechnic. 

Applicants should hold a teaching qualification and preferably 
have studied nursing to graduate level. .... . , 

•aliry regulations . and subject to satisfactory - 
performance, the successful candidate can normally 
expect Incremental progression to the Senior Lecturer 
scale of which the present maximum la £12,816. 
Application forms and further details are available from the 
Personnel Officer (DepL T), Sheffield City Polytechnic, . 
Halfords House, Fttzalan Square, Sheffield 81 2BB, Tel: 
(0742) 20911. Completed forms to be returned by 10th 

Sheffield City Polytechnic Is an Equal Opportunities Employer. 


• M . SCOTTISH COLLEGE OF TEXTILES 
. J Department of Management Studies 

V # SENIOR LECTURER A 

IN 

COMPUTER STUDIES 

This b an Important nw appointment arising from the continuing 
development of Adnhoed Computer Studs* and information Studies 
within the above department Th«* Senior LecturprVrlll be raapomUe aa 
Course Leader for the SOOTBEC Advanced Diploma in Computer 
Studes Court* ’which commences In Sefetehtor, .1963. Applicants 
should possess a good Honoure Degree and preferably also a 
professional quaWcaflon or higher degree In relevant fields, and have 
experience .In one or more of the following: Research; Industry/ 
Commerce; CNAA Degree Course Lecturing find Course Development. 
SALARY: SLA 8caJe. E 1 1 .7QO-E1 4.748 (baf af El 2,967) (under review.) 
Application (omit and further particulars from: The Principal, Scottish 
College of Textiles, Nefflerdale, Galashiels, Selkirkshire, TD1 3HF. Tel: 
(0696)3351.. .* - i . . 


14 0PTHE 



HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Computer Studies & Mathematics 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
STATISTICS 

Ref: AGA482 

Fixed-term contract for ona year Irom 1 September 1983 (4/5 run-time). 

This post is to provide cover to allow for staff development. Applicants should 
possess a good honours degree In a relevant discipline and appropriate 
experience In business, industry or higher education 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Reft ACA483 

Fixed term contract ending 31 August 1985. 

This post Is to provide cover to allow a member ol staff to take up a fixed term 
contract overseas. Applicants should be well qualified In Mathematics wfth a 
backffound of research and/or Industrial experience and preference will bt gvsn 
to applicants wfth some teaching experience in higher education. 

For both posts the person appointed may be required to leech on a range of 
degree and diploma courses across all faculties of tha Polytechnic. 

Salary Scales: SL £10,173-£1 1.964 (bar) - £12,816 
Lit £6,B55n£l 1,022 
(under review). 

Further details and application forma are available from the Pamxmel 
Office, The Polyteohnio, Queenigate, Huddersfield HD1 3DH. Tab (0484} 
22288, Ext 2224, and ahould be returned by 13th June 1983. 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Education 

LECTURER II IN EDUCATION 

(FURTHEREDUCATION) 
Fixed-term appointment until 
30 September 1984 
Salary Scale: £6, 855-£ 11,022 
(under review) 

Applications are Invited from graduates wfth extensive leaching 
experience in further education to join a team providing a range a 
Initial and post-experience teacher training courses to the Further 
Education sector. 

The Polytechnic Is a direct grant Institution with an Independent Board 
of Governors. It opened In 1971 and has a student population of some 
8,100. It has extensive new purpose-built accommodation, Including 
830 residential places on the 114-acre campus overlooking the sea at 
Jordanstown, a pleasant and quiet residential area. There Is a scheme 
of assistance with removal. 

Further particular! and application forma which mutt be 
returned by 13 June 1983 may be obtained by telephoning 
VKhtteabbay (0231) 69131, Ext 2243 or by writing to: 

The Establishment Officer 
Ulster Polytechnic, Shore Road 
Newtownibbey, Co Antrim BT37 OQB 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 


Department of Mathematics and Computer Studies 


Lit Computer Studies 
(Fixed term) 

Sunderland Folyteohnlo haB established Itself at the forefront of 
information technology. As a result of a lame financial Injection 
of government moneylnto the Polytechnic In order that It should 
emend Ita courses In Information technology, a number of 
additional lecturer posts are now available. 

The Polytechnic wishes to recruit personnel with relevant 
Industrial, research or academloexperience to two fixed term 


1 \ * * I i4l I jTTTTTir* mi I A Mill il l! t I lil 1 iTil i m 1 fiTTi 


rer level to contribute to courses In Data Processing and 
Computer Studies. 

Salary rang6:£7,215-£1 0,883 per annum. • 

Enquiries, further details are available from: The Head of 


hlc, 

■91 

losing date 
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Polytechnics continued 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Lectureship 
in Economics 

Applicants should be Honours Graduates, and preferably have 
a higher degree. Teaching experience at undergraduate IbvsI 
and an active Interest in research would be advantageous. 
Salary scale: £8,31 6 -E 1 2,228 (Bar)-£1 3.126. with Initial 
placing depending upon approved previous experience. 
Financial assistance towards the coat of removal expenses 
may be available. ^ 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from 
The Peraonnel Officer, Dundee College of Technology, Bell 
Street, Dundee DD1 1HQ, with whom applications should be 
lodged by 10th June, 1983. 


PLYMOUTH A 
ZW POLYTECHNIC 1 

FACULTY OF 
SCIENCE 
Department of 
Geographical 
Sciences 

Temporary 

Lecturer II 

In Geography 
SALARY: 

£7,21 {><-£11,568 

Applications are Invited for 
the poet of Temporary Lec- 
terer In Physical Geography. 
An Interest In Process 
Geomorohology or Soil and 
Vegetation Management will 
be an advantage, but other 
specialisations will be consf- 

The post Is Initially for one 
year but may be renewed for 
a second year. 

Application forma to be re- 
turned by 17th June, 1083 
can be ont a l nwf w i i ii ronh er- 
partJculara from the Person- 
nel Officer, Plymouth 
Polytechnic, Drake CIrcuB, 
^Plymouth PL4 BAA. 


Leicester Polytechnic 

Caraara and Appointments 
Sorvlco 

CAREERS ADVISER 

* «*l«ry C6.B3B-411.Oaa 
annum (pay award 
Pending) 

DbMm include careers 
Butdence through indl- 
vldual • Interviews and 


*5,4 , ■■fVlae. The caseload 

, wsnM. w .% l v ».sy 

JrtelonS C 5r n e O s l ?. 0y 

'sjSSAMg' 

ln . Of more 

naide ernploylno aradu- 
2‘”- interviewino nxporl- 

■ or *, e, *reer» gulaanaq 

SI. J! , ® 0 J | on context will 
D * an advantage. 

■noHri 1 *? 1, and an 

KrlrfJi . n ^Pr m front the 

L 0 e '£- 

jSS2-i B S?" ,nB d * tB 

Polytechnic of the 
a ' South 1 Bank 
SoTough Road, London, 
: N r SRI OAA 

Bahot-y Bohool 

I^NJORLEOTURER/ 

.MtOTURER, GRADE 

um baking 

: (Reft [Pi l) 

» * rB invited 

.’■•ti^s.ent,- “ n duo to 

iaorgS“?W*L WHIrba cons- 


' tu?S 

• EWSfratf Bi.il* * ha . ,n thB 

Sb ' r Qr ' r * OBl Pt 
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Bristol Polytechnic 
South WeBt Regional 
Management Centre 

Department or 
Manaaement Studies 

READER IN 
BUSINESS/PUBLIC 
POLICY STUDIES 
-Ref No L/28 

This poet requires a 

J iereon who hea the cepac- 
iv to teed, co-ordinate 
end sustain a programme 
of applied research which 
supports tha Department's 
existing postgraduate 

courses and a proposed 
Masters degree in Business 
Administration. 

The parson appointed 
II. through example, be 
capable of enhancing sub- 
stantlaliy the research 
activities or the Depart- 
ment and the Re 
Management Centre 
pilcants must be aL 
show evidence or Signifi- 
cant applied research In 
Bust nsss/Tu bile Policy Stu- 
dies . and/or Its rela- 
tionship with the function- 
al areaa of management . 
The successful candidate 
will also be expected to 
make an appropriate 
teaching contribution to 
tha proposed MBA and 
other postgraduate courses 
In tha Department. 

Duties to commence on 
1 September 1B83 or aa 
soon as possible there- 

■agfAu — — 

Salary Baatai £11.931 — 
£13,990 (bar) - ElVoia 
per annum. 

For further details and 
an application form, to.be 
returned by 10 June 19 83, 
please contact the Person- 
nel Office. Bristol 
Polytechnic. Coldhsrbour 
Lane, Frenchey, Bristol or 

S ing Bristol &B6B61, Ext 
Iff or BIT. 

Piasse quote Reference 
Number L/28 In all com- 
munications. H8 


Polytechnic of 
The south Bank-. 

Borough Road, London 
SB I OAA 

Department of Electrical * 
Electronic Bnglnerlng 

• SYSTEMS 
ANALYST/ 
PROGRAMMER/ 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

e to the recant ex 


a?" B tsachlna. 
me Kit of BlGOfcPiORl . Ella 
BlBocrontc , Engineering 
now requlraa an analyst 
and a programmer to 
maintain and write loft* 


-ms 

tL C '^SWVn^ ,0 r^S 

Btafx of the depart merit j 
and will undertake prog- 
ram advisory . duties for 
the students. 

A vacancy nlao exists, for 
a Research Assist a nt to 
work for PhD degree in 

the areas ou “! ned __ B J}SBts 
The successful candidate 
will be expected to 
take some teaching duties. 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

College Hoad. Bloke on 
Trent 

DEPUTY ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR 

P.O.l.A £9.504 - £10.563 
per annum. 

.Applications ore Invited 
rpr the post of Deputy 
Acudemlc Registrar based 
S' 1 ,*he Stoke sits or the 
Polytechnic. 

The postholder will bo 
dlrortJy responsible to the 
Academic Hagistrar for tho 
development and mainte- 
nance of academic idml- 
nlBtrotlve work within tho 
Academic nealstry Includ- 
inn the following: Course 
validation and monitoring, 
committee servicing. Co- 
ordination of Faculty 
acadomlr administrative 
services. Course develop- 
ment. Examination Boards 
and Academic administra- 
tion and supervision. 

Applicants should be 
Honours graduates with 
substantial experience of 
education administration . 
prof Drably In an institu- 
tion of higher education. 

All applicants are asked 
ip note that It Is the 
County Council's view 
that ft is desirable far 
their employees to be 
mom bars or an appropriate 
Trade Union. 

Application forma and 
further particulars are 
obtainable from tho Per- 
sonnel Officer, North 
Staffordshire Polytechnic, 
College Hoad, Bloke on 
Trent. BT4 SDH Tel SOT 
(07821 43531 Ext. 2S7. 

. Closing data - 

13.6.1983. H3 


Oxford Polytechnic 

Faculty of Architecture, 
Planning and Estate 
Management 

SENIOR LECTURER 

in Architecture 

(HOUSING STUDIES) 

Applications are Invltod 
this post which Is ten- 
able In the Department of 
Architecture. The success- 
ful applicant will be re- 
sponsible for the develop- 
ment and teaching of 
Housing Studies buth In 
the Department's under- 
graduate Rnd graduate 
courses end also In the 
postgraduate courses 

offered by the Joint Cen- 
Jpr Urban Design (run 
Jointly by the Departments 
of Architecture and or 
Town Planning I . Appli- 
cants should have know- 
ledge and experience m 
practice of liouelng policy, 
standards, design and lay- 
out, and approaches to the 
problems ol older housing. 
Preferably they should 
also have experience In the 
direction and management 
or research. 

Salary according to 
qualifications and experi- 
ence In tlie ranac 
£10. I73-E12.816 i under 
review!. 

An application form and 
rurthar details may be 
obtained from the Faculty 
Assistant, Faculty of 
Architecture. Planning and 
Estate Management. Ox- 

\n r „ d &°Xr B d Ch S^S flop. 1 """ 

Closing date: loth Juno, 
1BS3. Hi 


Secondary Education 


ST PAUL’S SCHOOL 
Lonsdale Road, Barnes, London SW13 9JT 
Tel: 01-748 9162 

Promotion has created a vacancy for a graduate to teach 


PHYSICS 


up to university scholarship level to xtart In September 19B3 or 

jauutuy lYtYf. 

St Paul's salary scale. If necessary, help with accommodation 
available. 

For children of established members of staff, free education is 
available at St Paul’s School, Colet Court or St Paul’s Girls' 
School. 

Applications giving fhjl details of quattflcatioiw and the names of 
two referees should be sent as soon as possible to the High 
Masts', -from whom furl her details may be obtained. 


Colleges of T echnology 


BROMLEY COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Rookery Lane, Bromley BR2 SHE 
TeL 01-462 6331 

LECTURER I 
in Social Policy 

Salary: (under review) 

£5 I 970-£9,8B2 Including London Weighting 
Applications are Invited from graduates with a relevant 
degree to teach social policy on the Certificate in Social 
Service and to contribute to other aspects of the course. 
Knowledge of recent development in Social Services 
would be an advantage. 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
In Electronic Engineering 


ke Bomo teaching duties. . Salary: (under review) •' 

Jh; £7,470-£13,431 Including London Weighting 

"Ins vmb.b prtp Si/a 4 _ . u UD »□ tec Higher CsrtHlcate/Hlgh Dlpiom 


running' UNIX. »nd numer- 

bs..4w s5 Eb 1 S 

tam 10 end throe ouior 
VAX • systems. 

Applicants .hquld hpljl " 
degree in computer 
or engineering 

have soma exparkn : b re 

levapt to the requlromenta 

outlined ebove. 

Salary will be In the 


^ i^TudiSg 

London Allowance.- 

Further deta lla and bb- 
pllcatlon forma a re ovo li- 
able from the HWffigfi 
Office. Tel: OI-BBB 

Eat;. 2355. 


To teach up to TEG Higher CsrtHlcate/Hlgh Diploma 
levels. ' . 

LECTURER I 

in Electronic Engineering 

Salary: (under review) 
£5.970-£9)882 Including London Weighting 
To teach electronics and general electrical engineering 
subjects on a wide range ol oraft and, technicians 
courses. '■ : 

Further details and application forma, raturnable by 
10th June, may be obtained from tfis Prlriolpal. ; ; 


; Strathclyde 

' | r Department 

of Education 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

GLASGO W COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER ( A’ 

DEPARTMENT OF 
FINANCE AND 
ACCOUNTING 

AppUcations are invited from qualified and experienced 
accountants Interested In teaching and developing new 
courses. The department offers at present couraes tor the 
ICMA, ACA, ICSAand CIPFA In addition to a CNAA Degree 
In Accountancy and SCOTBEC courses. 

There Is a particular need tor staff with experience In the 
developing areas of Accountancy and Auditing In focal 
authorities ortho public sector, but applications will be 
considered from those with good experience In other areas of 
Accountancy. 

These vacancies arise because permanent staff are 
Involved in developing couraes forgovemment officers aa 
part ota programme of atd to Uganda mounted by Strathclyde 
Regional Council. The appointments are temporary lor the 
duration of the project which is likely to last threeysars. 

Salary: Lecturer 'A 1 £8,31 3-£1 2,228 (Bar) -El 3,125. 

Forma of application can be obtained from: The 
Establishment Officer, Glasgow College of Technology, 


Cowcaddans Road, Gtaag ow G40BA. Tel: 041 -3327090, 
to whom completed applications should be returned not 
later than Monday, 13 June 1S83. 


Lothian Regional 
Council 

Napier College of 
Commerce and 
Technology 

LECTURER A 
IN 

OPERATIONS/ 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT 

Salary. nnjica ln_£8 .3 l_a— 

** a a asba 

required lit tha Depart- 
ment of Management to 
lecture In the subject 
areas u r operations and/nr 
Production Management to 
a ranoe of couraes up to 
■ and Including undergradu- 
ate and poet graduate 
lovely, and lo assist in the 
. development of the Subject 
eras. 

Applicant* . should poa- 
aeaa-an honours degree -or 
equivalent proTeaajarial . 
qualifications aiid prerer- ■ 
ably have bad industrial, 
research or leaching ax- 

R srlance In ope or more of 
le following areaai op. 
eratlona Planning and con- 
trol in a sarvice .or manu- 
facturing ' industry; ma- 
terials - ■ management; 

physical distribution; en- 
gineering management. 

Application forme and 
further particulars from: 
Tho Administrative Ofricar 
(person nail Napier Co I lego 
of Commerce and Technol- 
ogy. Colintoii Road, Edin- 
burgh. EH 10 9DT. H3 


Adult Education 


Northern College 

of Ttesidontlal Adult 
Educstlaii, 

Wentworth Castle, Nr 
Bornalay 

Invitee npplIcaKnnn for tiia 
post of 


AND 

INDUSTRIAL 

STUDIES 

(Senior Lecturer, up to 
'point 3 or the' University 
scale). 


" Tha successful applicant 
Will be. raaponalble for 
‘drganlxInB ana teaching on 
. tne abort- course ••• prog- 
rimmai for Tmde_ Unions 
and for teaching of Indust- 
rial relations generally in 
the College. 

He/she ahould ■ have a 

f ood degree, experience of 
caching adult students in 
Trade union courses and 
or organising courses with 
Trade -Unions. Resaarch 
Interests will be encour- 
aged. 

Applications. with 

names of two referees, by 
June 13th to the Reg- 
istrar, from whom further 
particulars can be 

obtained. HI* 


Colleges of Further Education 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

Burnham Lecturer Grade 1 

At the Scho ol of Electronic 
Engineering, Arborfield, Berkshire 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualHlad engineers to III 
ihiE post aa soon as possible. 

To teach at laast three of the following subjects up to TEC 
Certificate level In Elecvonlc Engineering: Control Techniques, 




Computing Teehnlquas, Microprocessor Engineering, Radar 
Techniques, Laaer and Thermal Imagining Techniques. 
Adcfltloiially there will be a requirement to accept some 


responsibility for: (a) The writing and marketing of examination 
questions, lb) Tha preparation of student handouts, (c) The 
' aeslgn of laboratory experiments and demonstrations. 


Qualifications and Experience An appropriate degree or 
Chartered Engineer status is preferred, but candidates holding 
HNC, Higher tEC Certificate or Diploma, orCIty S- QuBda Full 


Technological Certificate will db considered. Teaching 
experience or a forms! teacher's iratnlng Certificate would be 
an advantage. 

I Salary ; Wifi bo In accordance With the Scales for Teachers 
Irv Establishments for Further Education, England & Wales, le 
(Uhd?r Revfew) £5,365-£9,267 pfua a pensionable allowance of 
17% of salary for the Longer Working Year. , 

Superannuation The appointment Is euperannuabte under 
tlie Teacher's Superannuation Schema arid will -attract 
ostabltehadClvfl8ervant status. 

ApptEcafibn Fdrrqa and further Information era available 
■ from the Ministry of Defence, OIWMSRtU, Room 339, Laoqn 
House, Theobalds Road, London, WC1X tiRY find should 
be returned to this addraBB no I a tar then 24 Jurie 1883. 

- •' - Quoting reference AQ161E. ' J 1 

THE!? 
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Colchester Institute 
LECTURER IN 
MUSIC 

Ri-qillmil fr«>ni Sninmn- 
tir-r L !l H.% in mum 

i-um.IMn lo I I'flfh History 

■ >l Muslr ( m-v ( a rnli I y I !#llj 
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Inner London 
Education 
Authority 
London College of 
Printing 
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Colleges of Further Education continued 


CORNWALL C0LLEGE0F FURTHER AND 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Redruth, Cornwell TRI 5 3RD. 

Tel: Camborne (0209) 712911 

Applications ere Invited leu Ih* lollowlno v«anciM: 

Cornwall Centre tor Agriculture! Education 

Senior Lecturer In Agriculture 

The successful candidate will be e»pecWl to asaumo wldaienginfloroenlftaUonal 
iBsporwbliibM lot Tout ri Training SSctiemaa In Agriculture and pOMlWv 
Hortieullura Ihrougireul iho County. Ths parunappolnnd wll assisl the Dlrectef 
ol Agricultural Ediicaton In Hie lunhefdBvoloomBnlol aDricullwte aducalton in 
Cornwall vrtikh has been recently iMiflsnlsed, and may be required lo aaauma 
iha roia of A res Organl i »/ f or We at Cor nwai I. 

Salary. Senior Lecturer CIO, » 73 to £ 1 1,964 (Bar) to Cl 2^16 (urufer review) 

Lecturers In Agriculture/Horticulture 

A number cl part lime temporary lull time post* ere owillallo for one-year in iha 
fitsl fasiencemfllnly but nol o»rt uslvefy lusorvicfl MSC spC'naorod courses. Dulles 
will inefuds Inelruciion of now entrants nn a Stock anddav-rtlpaio basis. vlsWng 
Irnrness andomplGyem. profiting and other duties required In high quality Youih 
Training Scheme. 

Salary. Lecturer Qraflo I E5.36SloC9.2fl7 (under review) 

Faculty of Art and Deal gn 

Lecturer Grade II in Graphic Design 

Applications am sought from eel a bllshad Graphic 0e signora lo leach el both 
DATE C □ ipiomo end Higher Diploma levels. T)iosuc<es3lulappiicanl, who win be 
oepwcied lohavo e*ceptkHialdB»Jfln aMiiy and Indu&irlot and piolessional 
o> perinea. wiH be required la loJte ufilhe sppotolrnonl In Sopiember 1 983. or as 
soon as pouiblo Uwreaftar. Previous lowAlng eepaiionco, although desirable, Is 
naiossNillal. 

Salary Ledurer Qrado II Cfl,B55ro El 1,022 (undar review) accurdlngfo 
qualifionttona end previous axpononce 

Faculty of Science and Humanities 
Temporary Full-time 

Lecturer Grade I in Mathematics 

Appftcailoflsare Invried lor the above past which a tenable for orw year only, 
BtarUngan ilia latSeptsmber, tSBI. 

The vacancy ortsBadua lo iho tecandmentofireproaont memberoi staff. 

The successful applicant wUI be expected totoach upioQCE ‘A* level standard but 
Borneai patience wilh QCE 'O' levnl and TEC work win been advent ago. In 
Bdrllioneoma work may be available In Compuier Sclonce at 'A' level lor a 
suitable candidate. 

Salary: Ledorar Grade I £5,355 to £9,297 (undar review) 

FurtherdetaHeorniB above vacanclBi may be obtained from iho Principal lo 
whomcompMAed appOooltoA forme ehouldtae returnod within two weeks of the 
appe trance oi Una edvorttaerienl. 


Colleges of Higher Education 


Roehampton Dlflby fiiuan 

Institute 


un liiirxmnniHl aiali- xvlili- 
ln ih*' rxnHf of CM. 931 — 
CIS. 290 l Hurl - CIS. DVB - 
hlurlina nullll ilfprniJ Inn 
un eualirii'atlnn*. Iralnlnu 
uml MpArlrnir. pin* t939 

ImliT l.i ii i flu n Alin wail 

liawiiirlrm.il I ol 
IliialllliNA btudln* 

LECTURER II IN 
JOURNALISM 

Tin- iu|| min rrrjiilri*s a 
Irrliirwr In liiuuuillini So 
loin n xvfill eililillshnit 
train of I* r I »i t end Radio 
Journalist » . The nrra or 
.1 oiiriiQllein ut the roMi'tin 
i* i-x pu mil nu. and prunux- 
,il* inrlurfr* « pnxi-arudiiuic 

■ llpli'liiii In Etuillu ,| ■><■ rn al- 

ls in uml ilmrm *>uclli>n In 
JiiiiriiBlIini . Agpllrunt* 

sltuulM li.ixn n ilran.i- mill 
w vimrli-in i- In nrlm lulu'- 
ll. ill-, in. 

Lx imrli-iii f> in R aillu 
xi f mi I il bi- jii nd\ ulltu. ii- . 

LECTURER II 
IN 

COMPUTING 

AND 

QUANTITATIVE 

METHODS 

>\ l.i«« III rnr urarln I I In 
i<if]iili«wl in niurli anil ili'- 
VI lull ■<■■111111(1114. flSullMtll'* 
mill iiinni'Viii'x cm u I'nmii' 

■ •I niiii'M'v uIIitpcI l»x' rim 

1 1 1- 1 lit I* I ■■It'll I . 

Tin- ili'p.irinii'iil I*. - 

w Inn Hi '| din urfii ul >'i>ni- 
LiiiMriu uml luiormui Inn 

|r-l lllloll III ' II llll .1 vli-ix lu 

lir-n iiilnu >i mi -11 lls ii» .ill- 
iil iii* liu uii.lhiiiil Mu - *.il- 
fi-l>“. Till, vii* . »*ksl ill .i|i|ill- 
i nut will b«- ^eiiiit*»-iJ (o 
Pui n. lii.i ii- In rlil* iln- 
X I'llllMIU'Ilt . 

A pill Ii ■itloii-' .un liiviri.il 
I mill uruiliKilt-s. 

Hi. Ii'xiiu i ..xiii-rli'Hi i- 

xv'uilil In mi uilx mil. un' 

l.i« inri'r lli In iiii lo- 
ti ii m ii n l.il 'ii all- » Rill Ii HP' 

I 1 1 11 1 1D Ml I'fl.HDS - 11 I . Uit '2 

— atari in ii imliit ill- i>n ml I ■■ ■■ 
mi ■■ ■ i ii i ii ii-iitiuii-i. (i ii e iii n u 
■nifl frxunrli' m n . IMlia LU30 
Inm-r l i>inl o ii Alli'vx ■iiili' . 

lurllirr ili-inll* anil ii|>- 
pltiulion rurri'k uliiulnahlt 
litnn Senior Ailinin lairr.- 

I I x o Or] I in r . <H-73r> B*IK4 

L cl 227. Cluxlnn <l.it|. for 
irivxc tin*.** Iti Jimu Z *i H3 . 
It r. A In aii ircilul oiipurlii- 
nit Ins rniMlc.x c'r. 117 


Courses offered by the Roehampton Institute of Higher 
Education are In combined studies leading to university first and 
higher degrees. The Institute soaks to melee the following 
FIXED-TEhM appointment with effect from let September, 
19S3 or as soon as possible thereafter. 

LECTEUR/LECTRICE 

The Department of Modem Languages seeks a Lecteur/ 
Lectrlce Tor a fixed-term period runrung until 31st August, 1985. 
AppBcaniB should have teaching experience, hold a higher 
degree and be bilingual or native speakers of French. ITie 


person appointed will be expected to encourage the students’ 
Interest InRrenoh life and spoken French and will participate In 
1st and 2nd year language courses. He/she will be responsible 
for the documentation of the department and organise the 
students' use of the language labs. An opportunity to explore a 
personal research of teaching Interest win also be provided. 
Salary £5,350 per annum (Inclusive). 

Furttierpartlculara and application forms may be obtained from 
R. A Fennell, Assistant Secretary, Roehampton Institute of 
Higher Education, Richardson Building, Dlgby Stuart College, 
Roehampton Lane, London SW15 5 PR 
Closing date for applications: Friday 10th June, 1983. 


Roehampton 

Institute 


Visiting Lecturer 

Department of Psychology 

Required for late September 1983, for the 19B3'B4 academic 
year, a Visiting Lecturer lo work on undergraduate research 
methods courses. Some knowfetkie (including programming) or 
BASIC nnd SPSS essential. The work will Involve three 
mornings per week and the actual days will vary from term to 
term. The lee will be £35 for each half day. 


Further Information, If required, may be obtained by 
telephoning Dr. E. Pickard (01-878 8273). 

Applications In the form of a letter (Including contact telephone 
number) with full curriculum vitae ana the names and 


telephoning Dr. E. Pickard (01-878 8273, 
Applications In the form of a letter (Includt 


addresses ol at least two refareos should be sent as soon as 
possible to: 

R. A Fennell, Assistant Secretary, Roehampton Instiluto ol 
Higher Education, Richardson Building, Dlgby Stuart College, 
Roehampton Lane, London SWI5 5PH. 

Closing dale lor applications: Friday 10th June. 1983. 



the College 
ofRipon&York 
Stfohn 


LECTURERS GRADE ll/SENIOR LECTURERS 

(£6, 855-El 2,81 6 under review) 

Applications are Invited, from well-qualified teachers, with recent 
school experience, for the following posts In this Church of 
England College of Higher Education. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

The successful candidates will be based on the Rlpon Campus 
and contribute particularly to courses In Language and Reading 
at both Initial and In-service levels. 

The ability lo work as one of a team Is essential and experience 
of collaborative work In developing the infant/primary school 
curriculum will be an advantage. ^ 

There Is a specially designed Language and Reading Centre on 
campus. 

SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

The successful candidate will loin a team of tutors contributing to 
initial, In-service and postgraduate courses. A background for 
work with younger children Is preferred and the ability to offer a 
contribution to work outside the special needs area will be an 
advantage. 

A lively and enthusiastic approach to working with students is 
essential. The tutor appointed will be based on the Rlpon 
Campus but will also be required to contribute to courses on the 
York Campus. 

Thera Is alolntCollege/L.E.A. 8psdal Needs Centre on the York 
Campus which Is uaed by teachers and, Increasingly, by other 
professional workers, voluntary bodies and parents. 

Further details and application forms may be obtained from: The 
Principal, College of Rlpon and York 8t. John, Lord Mayor's 
Walk, York Y037EXtowhom completed applications should be 
submitted to arrive not later than Monday 1 3th June, 1 983. 


^-j^^nsdowne College 

A Private College of Further 
and Higher Education requires 

LECTURERS/ 

TUTORS 

from September 1883 

The College offers courses for 
'A' level, University of London 

Cxionial Dagroa In Law, Llbo 

rel Arts and Business courses 
(for American students), and. 
for the English Professional 
bodies In Management. 
Marketing, Banking ana 
Accountancy. 

Written applications with a 
C.V. to be sent to: 

Louie Neudl, 

(Principal), 

Lansdowne College. 

50 Queens Gate, 

London SW7 5JW. 


Humberside College of 
Higher Education 
RESEARCH 
APPOINTMENTS 

Applications aro invited 
from suitably qualified per- 
aoni for the folloxvlnn tem- 
porary research projecta: 

Ref: 

HESS 1 : RESEARCH ASSIS- 
TANT (2 vaara Initially]-. ‘The 
Sentence ol the Court ■ A 
aaclal psyclioloolL'Ql approach 
lo aentenclnq disparity'. 
9EMS1; RESEARCH ASSIS- 
TANT (2 year* Initially i. 'The 

P otential for Video-tax In 
on*. 

SEMS2: RESEARCH ASSIS- 
TANT (3 years Initially,. -Ex- 
perimental and theoretical 
studies or fish I no trawl gear. 
HES32: RESEARCH ASSIS- 
TANT (2 xearsl. The role of 
nelnhbnurnoori action tiroops 
In relation to tenant and resi- 
dent participation In houalita 
prat tire ana pollrv. 

5EMS3. RESEARCH ASSIS- 
TANT (2 yours IiiIMhIIvi. 
lull ■ ft scape colony aluilles In 
North Humberside. 

SBMS4: Research assis- 
tant <& ■ years Initially]. 
'Analysis of food llnirl mate- 
rial ustnn capillary column 


f na -liquid chromatography . 1 
IES83. RESEARCH OFFIC- 
ER ii >eari. 'fxihro-ramptitri' 


applications In llie Prlmurv 
Sc nix >1 with a focus on the 
ilrvoiopmont <■( dillilraii'a 


written I null nix ■<■ uxalxtnrl Its 
woril-proroulnn pur hones. ' 
Dlls i : RESEARCH Ul'MCER 
(I yoorl. 'lniprovlnu Column 
sal-vires lor small end medium 
sized business In tlie llumber- 
■ilrlH rotiinn. 

AAfll: ilEHEAltCII OFFICER 
<1 v nuri. 'pmlei cmicnUon 
nnd the maiketlnn function in 
blisini'SH ■iluililuelneilt.' 

HESS-4 RESEARCH OFFIC- 
ER (ft monllmt. ‘Crlinn and 
authority in I9ih Century 
Yoi'h«hlrir , 

AAIJ2 HlllllCNr rl'I.LOW 
tori vtDukM. I’linf miraphy . 
AAlhV STUDENT if. LL Cl XV 
■ 38 wrekh>- I'alntlnii. 

Salaries. Research Anal*- 

e tan ■ ta.333-J6.039. Re- 

search Officer £0. 393 pur 

S I 111 urn. SI Lid nut Fellow 
2.07 7 138 weak* i 

Applllutiiln forms and 
Itiruier dathlls mny be 
. obtained from The Personnel 

Olilce. Hu mbwr aide College ol 
lllnhcr Eitiinitlon Jnalojnlre 
A reil' | e. Ilnll Mui 7 lTI. Tel' 
iri4H3i 446300 


Bedford College of 

Higher Education 

School of Humanities 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER I IN 
FRENCH 

A tamperary Lecturer I 
(one year full-tlmel re- 
quired for 8«Dtamber 1083 
to anare in the work of 
teaching French In both 
degree (8. A.. B. Ed) and 
non-degree fO.C.E. and 
Adult Education! courses. 

For further details end 

« plication forma oantnet 
n Director. Bedford 
collofle of Hlahar Educe- 


Cambridgeshire 
‘College of Arts and 
Technology 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MUSIC 

Required from 1 
Baptembpr or as soon aa 
possible thoreaftar to be 
responsible for the Gradu- 


ate Diploma Iii Music. 

Applicants ehould liu 
honour* graduates with 
good teurhlng and adnil- 
nletratlve exoerlencr . Ro- 
aearch qualifications an 
advantage. 

Salary scale £10.173- 
18.816 lundnr rsvlawl 
starting, point depandlnn 
on quallMcatlon* and ex- 


Detail* and form* from 
Director of Mualr. CCAT. 
Cembrldno. CD1 2AJ tTel. 
0823 ext. 83i. 

Closing date June 11. HB 


Suffolk College of 
Higher and Further 
Education 

LECTURER GRADE 
II IN HEALTH 
VISITING 

(IS hours per week part- 
time) 

Applications ere Invited 
from qualified Health Visi- 
tor Tutors for this one- 
year temporary appoint- 
ment to commence lot 
September 1883 and ter- 
minate 31st August 1984. 

Salary will be at a pro- 
rata point on the Lecturer 

“rtfffai 1 . 9cBle: £ £® 3S lo 

Application forme and 
further .particular*, in- 
cluding hulldny arrange- 
ments can be obtained 
‘he Principal . Suf- 
Walk. 

IPfwI'rh IP4 1 LT , to xv ho in 
complated ror.me should be 
roturnad xylthln fourteen 
day* of this sdvertlse- 
muut. Please send a large 
“J' 1 ^IKOta poet num- 
ber 4.188X. . HB 


La Sainte Union 
College of Higher 
Education 
The Avenue 
Southampton S096HB 
Telephone 28781 
LECTURER II in 
BIOLOGY 

•aOnSEU, RT„ BiJi‘55 

‘J! 1 . four years of 

exnnVlan L“ ,: r i‘ C " nt BChoOl 

experlenca an advantage 


from Pi lncli>al a a 
Secretary At above «tddre*a.HB 


Weal Sussex Institute 
of 

Higher Education 

i in. nriKirallitg Bishop ot- 
C-ollMM*. Clilrfiester 
uml llctiiiiiir K utils Colleqal 

faf>‘ii:!i le f!i , « , «r ,,r * ,nv,,ed 
LECTURER 
IN 

HUMAN 

GEOGRAPHY 

This Is u (xvo-ynar lotnpor- 
pry appointment Trom let 

SL'iiloinbr'l . 1 DBS . 

Fnrrimr dntnlls and sp. 
pllcitfliui lorma nra ablaln- 
uhl'* I r«,in Thn Director's 
Srrrntnrv, West Sussex In. 
siliuti' nf liluliar Educe. 
Iltiii. The Diiiiir. Upper 
lliiiiiinr It uml. Itonnor Rea- 
ls, Weal Sussex. P02] 
IMR. iTel. 0243 869381). 

Cnuipleted application 
Inruie should be returned 
nitl lati'r then 10th June, 
19R3. Hi 


Colleges of Art 


Dudley Metropolitan 
Borough 

Stourbridge College of 
Technology and Art 

Faculty of Art A Drtlim 

Department of Clan & 

Care mica 

LECTURER II, 
£0,886-^11,022 

Clues Dnsinn, la bn responsi- 
ble far running of nlnishau«e. 
gluss blowlnn Liiltion nnd cup- 
uble or coiitrlbutlnu toovrrell 

ucndemlL Iniput uf Hie BA 

course In Class. 

Di.partmrni ol Tine Art 

Two Part-lime posts. 10, 
hours each (Category II > - 

POST A- a PAINTER 
POST B-a SCULPTOR 

Anpll'-utlon lornis/iletnlU 
Mom Print I pul nol. P.PSI- 
Btotirbrlduc Collenr. Hnuh" 
Road. Stoiirbrldno. West Mid' 
lands douisLap KAEi. H9 


Awards 


The University of 
Hull 

Fucultl.ie «if Arl*. Si I nitre. 

9* < it- 1 u I s.'lnurn* uml nf Lew 

POSTGRADUATE 

AWARDS 

Appll> tit tone era Invited 
l rnm Ihntn holding, or ** 
nni't lull to obtain In JUIV 
1 983. <1 First or Upper 

So. oncl Class honours de. 
qrrn. for awards to 
Ilir-ni IM re iid for e hlnher 
denrm- In tlia Faculties at 
Arts. Law 6c In nee end 
rial Silen«n. 

Tin- awards will *>S 
£2.333 p«r unhV4V.s P ia 
1 1 1 1 1 1 n ii fans. r*!,- 7 ,®?. p !i 
fur students Hvlnu ■* 

liu ini' > Awucds will be tor 

one year Initially but ms y 
bo renewed In th« 
iliusc reading for reeeer 
dmirons. 

Further Information on* 
iippllcntlou forms frp"J. 
Assisi nut R*Blf*r*‘. "unl- 
«r l)n Areas Offlft. hU 6 
vorxlty of Hull. Hull B 
7 IIX . 

Enqulrero should •’•JJ 
thn area of post ■■r* l j2*ed 
work they “re Inter' sit- 
in. Closing data Tor sp 
^ hailoni: ROtN J |I|19 


Courses 


University of Kent 
Canterbury 

Faculty of Social S clan ^* 

BOARD OF STUDIES 
IN SOCIOLOGY A 
SOCIAL 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Applications are - 1“'"* V=»* 
for the fallowing deom"*^ 
which nra offered by W. 
Board of Studies I" 

OQV A Social Aiirnr 
polony* 

l. M.A.- tn aWrihro- 

S° IO W'.A. ... social R- 

S“ PCh M.PItll/Ph.P ,n 

8? Cl AWll/PI..D ... 
Anthropology 

Candldatae J/Jy 

M ■ Plill/Pli. D donreas 
be nonilitntoil 
S.S.n.C. ''Pool” compel 
tlOII. 

6. S.S.R.C. Link 

UontehlP .»«* ".'■tfpnir 

regletared for an M ■ ■ • 
Ph.D fn Sociology 

Fm ther in/ormailon * "d 

application forms may 
obtnliied from the 
Aesletenl Reglatrar. Fact*' 
t>' of Social Sclencoe- 7 J 

Registry. University 
Kent. Canterbury 
CT8 7NZ. 
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Administ ration 


HEALTH 

EDUCATION 

OFFICER 

Salary Seals 4: E7.404-E9.025 per annum 
(New entrants to the NHS normally commence at the minimum 
ot the scale) 

Applications are Invlled from persons Interested In Health 
Education in its widest sense, to join an established team 
providing health education services to schools, colleges 
etc. throughout Leicestershire, and based in the city ol 
Leicester. 

Applicants should possess a relevant professional 
qualification and should have had considerable 
experience at a responsible level. A health visiting or 
teaching background would be an advantage, and 
appllcanls should preferably be car owners/drivere. 
Informal enquiries will be welcomed by Mrs B. M. Williams 
District Health Education Officer, Tel: Leicester (0533) 
25733. 

Application forms and job descriptions are available 
from the District Personnel Officer, Leicestershire 
Health Authority, 24/28 Princess Road West, Leicester 
. LEI STY. Tel: Leicester (OS33) 549394, Ext. 342. 
Closing date for receipt of completed applications: 
9th June 1983. 

J) Leicestershire 
y Health Service 



Research and Studentships 


University of Wales 
Lampeter 

Saint David’s University College 

TWO 2-YEAR POSTGrABIIaTE 

STUDENTSHIPS FOR RESEARCH IN WALF.S 

App*oason» are Irwttad from gradual** ol on approved urwonRy lot rta loro 2 -ytmr 
PoografluMs 8tudant«hlpa. wllFln fra Mowing Md* 

Aiohoology Carman 

Outcft HJttory Watery 

Outlet, tataang Latin and Phih Writer 

Comauttna Rtftolon S EtNca 

Eamomlca SocW Po*oy 

Eterirwiienlal BBjtSsb Dwotogy 

Engtift Victorian SMflW 

Frencri Wateh 

Otogrephy 

Tteia wBi bo mod* avalltbte tec rototrdi In Wtiat tor (ho aawlon «ai«4 Tna 
•bdartalilpa are tenable ol Steal DuvWi Unkrertte Ctetaga. Lamatar, and auawiW 
emtoteaa <re bo required to reglater for t Hgbir Ooqioe ol in* UnireraNy of Wteaa 
Th* 8tudani*Mp wll prorida an annutl maintenance great baaed onto# carrenl ««#] pwaW® 
by •» D E S. tar the award htedor. Tba Studantawp wll olao cow opprovod teas end 
■oprovad I revel wfthte the UK „ 

JreJIemon term# and lurther periJoutora ora avillteM ir«n tea /UMaatontOmcar^oirtt 
DfvtTi UrWmihr CdaQO, Lompetor. Dytod. Wotoa. SMB 7ED Pteaaa epaedy tha IWd In 
you Wend lo purtua raeeaidi. 

Tb* ctoatog deta tar Iha roctepl nl e g gte itel on totm* *no be Fridey. iTte June. 1983 


University of 
Durham 

Unpartmeiu uf chamlatrv 

„ SERC CASE 
STUDENTSHIPS 

f n . AD PJ ,c, *y°. , ?'• “rn Inviiucl 

•?ud anVah I mi / ° W * 1,11 

Upact r oatuplr 
PiuSL-t . ° r Strongly 
THiS ■S cln . B Malerlele. 

Iab5— P. roJ<,rl ■" 'n rol- 
PaSESi!? n ^ llh Brit Jail 
BlluS'TiB Company LI- 
HoniTi e,rp,B * on uildl- 

don, to Mlf aiu- 

P-6, ft will 
ua aupai-viead by Dr J. Ilu- 


Coni! LC? rnd a.ndioB or tho 
Oirrin? 10 '' of Mwthonol lo 
CataluL. SX? r Zeolite 
In” * on n ■ *k„ Tt 1 1 " pral* 1 *. la 
Potrnl-K^ ^?. rl l . ai1 with ICI 

Svst“v""' BBM. 

r^BSSSW-Ja-r’K 

i«A? p oi. c S2“. ehould poa- 
lai 1 ° r •KPeat to obtain a 
honours rti 1[,er , and clans 

try op ch2S. r i*°. ,, L5 ,, ^ n,, 6* 

t-nomical Phyalcn. 


o htiuief r 1 “ 1 ' • can be 

WaV5j no i h ^f®m Dr J. Ho- 

BsrsiJ ^!5SK,.r pm, Sf 
D «'Sa5 , D H f«s. Ko H a ft 


University of London 

.^helsea College 

Dlelactriem Oroup 

9 ®C CASE 
, B STUDENTSHIP 

- 


University of 
Aberdeen 

impart i.mnt of C^mmuiiltv 
Mi'd iclnn end MRC 
Ina. Hull' of Mrfllcul 
Soclnlony 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Rtiqiilroi) to Join a IJoll 
wlilrli Ii oe rcaently bacin 
Hot •Ip to etudy 
and Pathway a in the Care 
of .lie Elderly" In Scot- 
land. 

Applicant!! ehould be 
oradua.cn with aoma ex- 
purlencn of aocUl Kjjwj 
ruevurrli m 6*hod«. 8nnj" 
knawladao of health mid 
social aervlcaa 
ail nlvintdpO' Tno 
wUI Involve a*tenal»« In- 
tarvlewing with prof we; 
alunal field worker*, lpdl 
vidua) old people and tnoir 
main car ere. Some I ravell- 
ing will be nocoBeory end « 
driving llcnnco aiid tcceai 

to a car Ic d"»lrablo. 

appahi t men" V |e ’teneb le if or 
opproxlmetely three and « 
half yenn. 

Further 

application forma from 

“"‘2 

o w oW.. Hi? 

by 28 June 1983. «n 


University of London 
Chelsea College 
D, “"^„ F , l .'r£* 0 n?r r or' ,,V ' 
SERC CASE 
STUDENTSHIP 

Appllcetlonx “J* ■I nv i , |u l ! 

clues degree in — KHXHSSl 
Electronic a or Biec«> ■■»■ 
Engineering “^ ou ^ oe k?Sn, 
W . nr _ Pulton 


* uniiB caCiRL- L A!SI!j 

STUDENTSHIPS 

Anii | hiii i,,, , s ,i r „ invitct 

(••r I firm- SERC Case km- 

f'-HlShlns luntllnq lo Ul,. 

(K-ui-er. ..r nii.n. 

1 lllnliiy It«l(,ii>i,. Ml,,,,. 
□ ■'■■«' i-Hsi.r fTi.jiti L-I/Ilrlllsli 

*tn«i 

Tm I'.lu ■■■■ fbtnulixlir-il 
niamn uuiklmi xvllli Hi-|i - 

lull L. us Liiutni-urliiii It.-- 
'"“I'i.Ii SlruToil. Kllltm,- 
“ 0 J r ' 11 ' , f, »r n nrojn.'i H u- 

(lorvlsud by Dr c:. „ 

in • cillahui'iilliui xvllli I j i |. 
Whllfly ,,f lirli Ireli r„.« „„ 
rlii- I'nl I ulfl | It uf | i:|n. 
lllc-ii y liitnrfiii. nx uml |,ri,- 
lOi'ols t„ inlrro. 

proii-Hhiir-liiiHnd runtr.'l 
cciiilniiiniu Iii vol i inn mini- 
warn uml xnftxvnn. drabui. 

AnnllLiiniB Hliouid imvp 
un lnirrrxi In iiilcrun- 
rucuHaor dQsluii mill In In- 
V. r '. ul anpUtlil liiiiH uf 
ill n I Xu I r.inlrol, 

2 Chi Senin i , , r Elly 
Swill lin<*n i'.'NEI Ituy i'iiIIi- 

To InviiHMiinto dllleri'iil 

xeul iiiiilei'lalx. mirfurn 

rin(n|)oa. lucdlnu x'ondi- 
Hunt, .kiii pnraltirc nffoi-tx 
und iir.'Iihj cliai erd-ristii n 
of 9.atli und dyimuilr xnnls 
fur SF* flllod xwl.rlinear 
under ilm a.mnrvlaion of 
I'riilnjbHiii' G. H . HIuoIiinoii 
nnd Dr A. Uiiixvorih. Iii 
r'l'IlHliorntbiii will, Mr 17. 
LI nh tin <■( NEI nuyrulln, 
Hubbnru. 

3 Evnluntlun anil Il.ivalon- 
mnnt of Flllrd - I'nlynior 
ynnilxvlih I'miolH/Kiibom: 
Cunx. rin .Ion Ltd. 

To work ii ncl oi- tliii «m- 
poi-vlxiun of Dr O. hi. I'ar- 
tpu in collaburntlcii with 
Kubuno Coiisl rii'-.bin Llll . 
an tho mu.erinls prop- 
er. I vs, atrurturnl . hnrac - 
.Krlallra and luilldlnn ap- 
plications on panel of 
sandxvli h convene. Inn . 
which hu* a corn of i Igld- 
foam pniyinor and fnceH 
of reinforced 1 1 1 led* put v - 
eater. 

Appjf catlum win re- 
qulru a first or upper 
aar.ond class lionuiira de- 
gree III Engineering or 
rUttiT*' val no or Ihu 

SERC nroni will be xup- 

Plumeiilnd l»y the IikIiiii- 

rlal cul Inborn lore and 
uildl.lunoi ini yin nut ran bn 
nbtnlnnd la rnturu fnr 
laliorii lory ilninniiairui Inn . 

Twu mules nf h njil II u - 
lions nnmlnn two rnforc.ps 
should be sum by io Juun 
1083 In Ur A. Unswortli. 
ni<pnrtiiieiit of Ennlneer- 
Inq. ■full, ftoud, Durli u in . 
Dill 3LE. from wlmm 
fiii'lhur del. ills may l«o 
iibtulned . llll 


The Dartington 
Social Research Unit 
SOCIAL 

PSYCHOLOGIST 

An opportunity to Join n 
annul reaearch teem study- 
ing services for deprived 
and delinquent young peo- 
ple. Currant work ex- 
ami nu* links batwnan chll- 
drun III care end their 
families, children 'a liomea 
nnd fostering broskdowne. 

Appllrniits should be In- 
lerentod in the Interaction 
between children, profes- 
sional services and fami- 
lies and should have some 

statistical expertise. 

The post le on □ 6-ye«r 
rullliio contract funded by 
DH66. Initial , salary will 
be on University Heeaajfh 
Scums in urn range. ca.aso 

- £10.840. Tho Unit la 
based et Dartington and la 

S ort of Bristol University, 
i:huol of Applied 8oclel 
Studies. 

Further details snd ap- 
plication forms 
Spencer Mlllham. D lr *£- 
tor, Dartington Social Re- 
search Unit. Dartington 
Hall. Totnas. Devon TQ9 
AEl. HID 


University of 
Durham 

Fh?a9?Sf AAKBS 

2 CASE 

STUDENTSHIPS 

Applications ere Invited 
for two BEBC CASE stu- 
dentships for rc.Bsrch 
leading to a Ph.D. degree 
and tenable for tpreo 
yearri from October 1983. 

t Theory “f Many Body 
and Disorder Krfacts ln 
Optical Devices in coop- 
eration with P (■■•“/ n °‘ 
aearrh iCaswelD Ltd. 

aen ?or # C ° basod° r on lS,T 

geiDiirth Lid. 

AuDikanii ■hoiild [» BVf i 

jfeEFSS 

discipline. 

A pp I lea tie nano in Ina two 
?°i^I b «' nr B 


r r : Jk 

TbiDir tmont of Applied 


Tho University of 
Lancaster 

Deniiriuiniii ,,f Cheinisirv 

SERC CASE 
AND OTHER 
STUDENTSHIPS 

Apnlb nt Inns nt-n I ii\ |i,.,| 
■ ■ir ilii, I o] Inv. in (I n.M-uri li 
-luili.Mi shl|.K Iv.icll ii ,i ti, Ilm 
I I’ll 1 1 . 

*; i 1 '. , . ,, if ,f lup.iri l*(<m 

V 1 j’ 1 ' ■ lij'ilin' mill lu- it. 
i. Muni n t AST. iiwurU in 
■ 'ilJakinnitliHi vhlllt |*n I > - 
">*r L'lhorutorJi'B i ‘ihruii- 

'''Jf" *«» stndi III" iirvpn- 
rntiasii >ii i ii 1 1 .i 1 iiMlviiifirs 
I'M uxn iis enilRiimry 
nhiisns hi IIPLC. on. I tlH.lr 
nublb ntbius In iinviiiiiikii-i. 

syiitlmsU. 

з. Muj.ir the Mipi'i'vlBl.in 

и, „ n f **■ W. Ilri-iicr nin) m 
» >-llii bni'iit Inn with Liin.ns- 
mi' bvii'linsls ii CAM' 
iiwuril in work on itlky- 
Iblr ,ii< inibbirnllni'i, uml rn. 
letnd keliTMn uuililuls mi. I 
acrtuls „4 svii.lii'lb In - 
t.<rni''illiii»s. 

3. LUbi.r Htiiibriil hlilpe inuy 
bii nvulbil.il. i,, r ii nirlc-lv 
ul ic-pb I ii l IiiiI L u,) si.iiii. 
In vol vlnu imlyinnr c b*. 
■Misti y . 

Applbullanx litrl ntlJnn ,i 
C.X'. nml ilie nuiiinx of ixx-n 
refer n»a to cl I her Dr 
lludge. Dr nrniier, •>■ I'ro- 
feasor . 1 . ■:. Uev liiqi on. un 

euprujiriaig, Dr> purl muni 

of Cheiiiieiry . Unlvnrtlly 
ai Liii ■ ■ aainr, lam | r Jim . 
Liiiuami.r, LAI 4VA nu 
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Social Science and 
Administration 

Research Degrees 
(MPhll/PhD 
University of 
London) by part-time 
study at University of 
London Goldsmiths’ 
College 

f hi- I tnpili't mf, nt III vl lost 
npplli ii.Ioim I j'oiii tiiniii- 
nnlon with iirscid linii'.urx 
Liniirc-nn ■mini mum upn>,r 
#•■■'•> 11111 . .>r I li *>l ■■ mini vn- 
I ■*»> • - xvlxliliiti lo ■iiulRilakr 
retiiBiuli oil u purt-tfliiu 
banlH. 1 hr< ciirmnl rt<- 
aeercli Inri-reslq of (hi! I)e- 
pnrtini-ni In, Judo: |>o- 

inouropliy . Iloiiolng, mo 
IImii 1 1 Ii Sui-vjco . Sue la I 
Policy. Surlui History, 
I’oJItlriil rhpury. ne- 
vlniiin, Rnro RnlntUms end 
Eiliirtlnn. 

Ciiiri.nl lull lou fi-r-B iii'ii 

£240 i>rr annum. 

Apply Ilu xv f oi aihuls- 
Hli.n in o. itibnr 1983 m- 

Ad in I bhlmih Of Mi a . Uiil- 
veriiity uf Lnndcm. Gold- 
smiths' Colloue. New 
Cross. London 6EH SNW. 
Tale phone 01-692 7171, 

Ext. 8146. Hid 


Brunei University 
RESEARCH 
OPPORTUNITIES IN 
LAW AND SOCIETY 

ApnllrutluiiH arc liivlincJ 
for 'tnNosrrli lino toulrx 
vciik'vi ul un i ho mlationw 
butxviMin law and biiclaty 
111 llrltulii. Siir i'vbs r,i| ap- 


Overseas 


I'lii uni » w ill rr-nim or lor « 
lauh;- '' duiiren (M.Phll./ 
Ph.D. i jiikI In- Jionilnatuil 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department uf 1’hyalca 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Ar>ul leal I nun are luvlind 
for n pus* of prndi-iutarnJ 
llexearcli Assiatant to 
asalal Iii the olnrtronlc 
and/or coinpiitino work 
assu-rlnteil with the Extnn. 
aiva Air Showor Proiocl al 
Haverali Park nonr Harru- 
gate. TIik grnup nra lira, 
aontly cniiipletiiin 

iiieasiirainnnls mi the 
arrlvul >11 ruction distrlhu- 
*‘on of loxiiili run from 
10 , 7 to IO* 4 .|V anil aru 
devnlnuluo Uio liuhnnl-Jiiy 
f'*r n pro I nc luil urray ol 
11)0 km*. The iipiiolntinc in 
■J8.. ■IVBlIalil- H>r « Hxcd 

Cnndlrtatns should lmvc 
an ltniiriii|-h ilnnrna III Phv- 
slcx. ElO'trunb l-.iiiililoai'- 
Inu nr Coniiuulnn: un In- 
terest In liiah . oner ay 
aatrophyalca would lie an 
advantage. 


Preliminary enquiries 
S thr,"« A 1 "*vyai* 

ss'j'Tsi^ksas. ,0^,3a, 

Application forms and 
rurther partlcuiara may bn 
abtairiod frum Ilia Rep- 
latrar. The Univeraity. 
Leeds LS2 9JT. quoting 
raferenca numher 52/25 ' 
DO. to whom opp Meet Iona 
should he addreaeod. Cloa- 
lng date for applications la 
20 June 1983- II I 1 


Tor a rn scorch Irnlniuq 
iiwnicl frum (lie Social Set- 
■ uiro Roanar-.-h Cuiiiicll, 
which will |,k bIIu.tu led by 
a i uitipiitlt lui< . 

Eitriiilriim, with n brief 
aynnpHlA of rraearch Inten- 
tions, should bo ami! as 
■oon nu possible to: 

Convenor, I’ont pro du utn 
Sturilcn In Sociology nml 
Liiw. Depart man L of 

Sociology. Brllnnl Uni- 
versity. Uxbi'iiLim Mid- 
dlesex. UUR 31»H. llll 


LONDON UNIVERSITY Lo< - 

*i* r r s *: "'itii r i’iiiii rt ii umi 

■ ii, r! 1 ' 1 - . uxpiirlnm «• 

Jl'h.fJ. Tnxtlnjok I'ublliTu- 
«>“4 XVI th stl-oilfi 
A frlrnri "xnf.rlii n>:<- hock* 
ri-itRairih nsHiuciiii..,n^ 
I '■*'V SM-Blmnbni' lit. flux 
0743 -V || l l 


MENTION 

THE 

THES 

WHEN 
REPLYING 
TO ADVERTS 


Overseas 



UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Department of African Studios 
Durban, 8outh Africa 

Applications are invlled from 
suitably qualified persons re- 
gardless of sex, religion, race, 
colour or national origin for 
appointment to the post of 

LECTURER IN 
COMPARATIVE AFRICAN 

GOVERNMENT 
The Department of African 
Studies Is a composite one, 
Including Social Anthropology, 
as well as Comparative Afri- 
can Government. 

The minimum qualification re- 
quired Tar the post will be a 
good Honours degree In any 
appropriate discipline, such aa 


political science, government 
and ad minis (ration or history, 
provided it has included the 
necessary emphasis on mod- 
em African studlas, the nature 
and extant of which candi- 
dates should slate In their 
applications. An additional re- 
commendation for the post 
would be a special Knowledge 
of government and politics In 
any major region or regions of 
Africa, outside South Africa. 
The successful applicant 
would be expected to assume 
duties on 1 si January, 1 984, or 
as soon as possible thereafter. 
Salary In the range: Ri 2,657 
to R22.173 per annum. 

The commencing salary notch 
will be dopenoent on tho 
qualifications and/or expert- 1 

i ence ot Iho succaaslul appli- 
cant. In addition, a service 
bonus of 93% of one month's 
wpfj w i.a i nm i' M iiii s. l un ii uHja i— 
tlculars of the post and In- 
formation on pension, medical 
aid, group Insurance, staff 
bursary, housing loan and 
subsidy schemes, long leave 
conditions end travelling ex- 
penses on Aral appointment 
bib obtainable from the Secre- 
tary, South African Universi- 
ties Office. Chichester House, 
278 High Holborn, London 
WCfV 7HE or the Registrar, 
University of Natal, King 
Georgs V Avenue, Durban, 
4001 , South Africa, with whom 
applications, on the prescribed 
form, must be lodged not later 
than llth July. 1983 quoting 
the reference 049/83. 


n JLJniversity^ 

DopnQthatswana 


School of Education 

Department of Chemistry 

The Department of Chemistry has vacancies at tho levels of Professor, Senior 


ie£A*^^ r ^rth K .!' 


is the preparation of high school teachers. The successful candidates should 
preferably have school teaching experience and an interest in teachers' educa- 
tion. 

Posts are available from 1 July 1969. 

Salary scalesi 

Professor! R28 109 x 936 - 24 045 x 1 035 - SO 255 
Associate 

Professor! R21 237 x 936 - 24 045 x 1 035 - 26 llfi 
Senior Lecturer! R10 557 x 938 - 24 045 
Lecturer! R12 657 x 780 - 10 657 x 980 ■ 22 176 

Appointments may be on contract, permanent or secondment terms. In addition 
to salary the University offers membership of a pension scheme, medical aid, 
subsidised housing, passages, removal expenses, career advancement leave, 
education subsidies, generous recreation and long leave benefits. 

Applications with full details ol experience, qualifications and the names of 
three professional referees should be forwarded to the University Registrar, 
Private Bag X2046, Mnfikeng, Bophuthatswana by 10 June 1983 from whom 
further particulars may bo ohtained. 
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Monday 


married to who - the chance of real 
embarrassment is considerable. 


Now that Mrs Thatcher has decided to 
hold an election, I may as well get a few 
matters off my chest and write about 
some issues before I retreat into silence 
and do my best to ignore all the 
electioneering material in the news- 
papers. It is easier than it used to be. A 
great improvement in The Times re- 
cently has been the devotion of a whole 
page to advertisements rather than the 
bits in the comers of pages which you 
could hardly avoid seeing. Now you 
can turn over the whole page without 
even glancing at it. And if a page or 


Electing 
to get on 
with the job 


Vice chancellors* secretaries hardly “P '“"“J 

qualify as dons, but they have a great 

deal In common with them. Week 

begins with gathering of senior ad- * unc ji “J ”| e 

ministrators and academics reviewing 

vacant posts: decide that they can wait he “ 1 

^ri£ar-™4 ,, r , a SH™ 

triv w “pos n ,n 

Answer numerous telephone calls 
seeking the vice chancellor’s presence 
at job interviews - what with the “new 
blood” posts and various research 
contracts on the go, to say nothing of 
retirements and resignations, the reg- , 

istrar's department is dealing with over £ JlUXSClciy 

30 academic-re Inted jobs at the mo- 
mem. Suggest to irate socinl science Start day with put 
professor mat he interview his candi- has to walk toschoi 
date in August, since the diary seems different way to 
full unlii then. collect august visi 

Visiting academic to computer sci- council. Arrive e 
encc department comes for pre- lunch august visitor deft 
drink with vice chancellor, wash up. and we discover ' 
Spend afternoon on accumulated cor- university thBi he I 
respondence and trundle home to find behind. Check an 
family eating toast and looking accus- reception, includir 
ing, saying: "You know I have to go out overhead project! 
on Monday evenings.” Ignore family back in car and g( 
and feed cals - much more npprecia- collect the forgott 
live. calls from the augi 


Wash up extraordinary large num- two a re entirely devoted to a party 
ber of cups and glasses since the political programme you can turn it all 
■ • * 'i has had working ove r and get back to the real business 


administrative junta has had working 
lunch in the vice chancellor’s room; 
never mind, they left some grapes in 
the fruit bowl, so a small reward falls to 
the skivvy. Salad supper (no hassle!) 
and then out to a meeting of the local 
conservation group, currently battling 
over proposals to open a chip shop. 



mem. Suggest to irate socinl science Start day with put-out daughter who 
professor that he interview his candi- has to walk to school since I am going a 
date in August, since the diary seems different way to work in order to 
full until then. collect august visitor from research 

Visiting academic to computer sci- council. Arrive early at hotel but 
encc department comes for pre-lunch august visitor detained on telephone 
drink with vice chancellor, wash up. and wc discover when we arrive at 
Spend afternoon on accumulated cor- university that he has left his briefcase 
respondence and trundle home to find behind. Check arrangements for his 
family eating toast and looking accus- reception, including switching on the 
ing, saying: "You know I ha veto go out overhead projector, before getting 
on Monday evenings.” Ignore family back in car and going to the hotel to 
and feed cats - much more apprecia- collect the forgotten briefcase. Parry 
live. calls from the august visitor's Govern- 

ment masters while he is lecturing-can 
' hardly believe that no one has told 
them they'll have to wait to speak to 
him before this- and then leave him to 
converse with SW1 while I check the 
lunch arrangements which are admlr- 

Tuesday " ble “ ' 

J Plough through normal office load - 

Visit from student organizing pot- letters, telephone calls, diary, stu- 
a->u*»v - _^von«*v rieots 

help?. Listen patiently to tale and- them take him to station. Do not wash up. 

. *>^9^ Home- early since there's, no point in 

, , . . , " Vt* 80 hav ® 1™"* loading WaSner, 

nately ascertained on previous visit. Cals convinced it's supper-time an 
' Agrees to help solve problem - sense of hour early; children likewise. Wonder 
satisfaction and cheer all round. Would what working mothers did before 
unit, all- problems were so easily re- freezers were invented. 

• solved! 

Check arrangements -for visit by 
secretary of major grant-awarding re- - 
■ search council; his office still doesn’t iBHniBBMH 
: v seem to know what he wants to look at - • 

so make decision. for him.- this will ‘ Vi • V . ‘ ‘ : 


of obituaries and gossip. 

I wrote a letter to The Times suggest- 
ing that since we elect a Government 
for five years it would not be a bad idea 
if they served the five years for which 
we elected them and then came back to 
us with a report in the hope that we 
would put them back in power again. 

The deafening silence followng my 
letter, combined with the contempt for 
my views expressed by members of my 
own family, nave shown me that I am in 

po li tician? talking about Patrick Nuttgens 

any of the party aaone of 

that I am 8 out of touch with the the : great issues of the day, like defence 
preoccupations of the mass of the and nuclear power and unemploy- 
electorate merit. But it is a greater issue than 

Or am 1? The fac is that I belong to ^ ^ 

parties are not all that different, we 


what seems a small minority, judging 
from the papers, but might be a large 
majority, that has no intention of ever 
going in for politics or seeking political 
power. We just get on with our jobs. 


the policies of the three major 

E aities are not all that different. We 
ave been squeezed by the present 
Government and had to cut our coats 
according to a smaller doth. That did 


responsible teacher in higher eduation 
nowadays must speculate about work 
and the preparation for it. 

1 find niyself constantly writing and 
talking about this subject and am 
convinced that it is a crucial issue in the 
development of educational ideas. We 
need, as I have in other places written, 
a new concept of work, a synoptic 
view, which brings into the meaning of 
the word not only paid employment but- 
all sorts of activities that make up the 
varied worid of human endeavour. 
That includes many activities that some 
people think of as recreation. Notably 
works of creation - the arts and crafts. 
They may look like leisure. Just try 
them and find how demanding they 
are, for relatively little financial re- 
ward. 

The academic institutions will have 
to do some massive thinking about the 
nature of work and its future, however 
unused to work some of them may 
seem to be, because nobody else wilt. 
Unemployment in the present sense is 
not coming to an end and there is no 
reason why it should. An advanced 
technological society should not have to 
spend time on repetitive drudgery; we 
should have much more leisure, not 
less. The absurdity is that some people 
have lots of it and the rest of us are 
working longer hours than ever before. 

You might agree this is a matter of 
the utmost critical urgency for all, but 
the fact is that politicians seem unable 
to address themselves to the subject 
other than expressing horror and Mam- 
ins someone else. Nor will the unions 



UUWG1 « TtG luai vii ^ , ,| ■ 

Inst seems like a load of responsibility.) 1970s, had baa times coming. Nor is 


come near solving anything. Their 
history ties them in Knots. They can do 
little out cry out for full employment 


btanS' - S5SRH thereany. evidence tiat lafg** ZSfcttSZZSSa 
silent majority - are the people who J]j^W£w^3tj£ hi* made^fot Sf have put his mind to the problem and 
HKffl XTAtS published anything worthwhile. 

uower and however they kick us ting itself to any major infusion of On the other hand, among the 
J? ound ” ' money. More interesting, but vague In non-politicians, a great deal of thought 

It is ’a most civilized and tolerant its implications, is a statement by the and energy is starting to show results, 
standooint What is it that we demand? Alliance that tfiey might rename the One of the tantalizing questions of our 

StSSKsS aasBsss 

iiSKiiis , usgm&ss sys 

- ~j - . — . • «wi mail nnt atnniint tn murh -Indf- ' on provision for the kids who are going 

ultimately how we exercise our demo- m important point. What is the to succeed in conventional education 

antic rights. ...... , reality that faces us all the time? It is and go on to higher education, the 

T Aawd ^ddkte&reu-' MSCThas the task of looking to the 
tee her policies coming to fruition, many of Us is the possibility that we needs of the children who will go 


for their own members at the expense 
of. everyone else. Only Clive Jenkins, 
assisted by Banie Sherman, seems to 
have put his mind to the problem and 
published anything worthwhile. 

On the other hand, among the 




undoubte.Ulycbme home to roost since JcriUElV • oqwlth the work. ,, 

■*., the unvfeited departments , Wl| feeL T.'-;. .JT.'V 4 ... The work. 1;- and of course 

' slighted. Minute .meeting of univereity .Vice chancellor safely in London sb -^mconrerned with Is educai 

with student 


Labour politicians have often claimed may for some years be training young 
that they need longer spells in power people for unemployment. We watch 
than five years to put their policies into our employment figures anxiously each 
effect and some have suggested that year to see what has happened to our 
Parliament should have the right to graduates. The pattern is very uneven, 
prolong its own life for that purpose. It is important to us because there 
Not for us, this silent majority. We may must be a basic relationship between 
tell them to carry on but we must have work and the preparation for it. There 
the right to get nd of them from time to are academics, usually jn privileged 
i time. Meantime we ; oiirselves will get Institutions, who can airily remark that 


family 


. promptly, only to find that husband has nfevcrcihesiinhe House of Commons, LCftmillfi . 

• eaten large lunch, teenage .daughter is This seemingly minor task In fact takes. - “ 

. dieting (again) and son has airranged'to nuariyifour-Tiours but the resultsare l^tAA 

go back to school to play jazz arid is worthwhile. This student group - . vyvFvJ : U.I v ' 

\ therefore already, eating every thing he ; provides holidays fbt deprived chudrep • l -ai ■' 

can find. Feed cats. Are all. working forsjxvyepksjn the summer and raises mi (1/1 Ip pIqGC 
. motheisfo a state of permanent ^iit? neariy £10,000 a year to make this VICioa 

possible. They deserve all the help they ■KHHI 
.can get. 


Wednesday, 


Make numerous appointments in the 
vice chancellor's already ovfirrfoll di- 
ary, check arrangements' for . two lun* 
dies next week, do some invitations 
and talk; with, the printing unit about 
: dqsiaping ^methjng pink and fttirac* 


tlpie. Meantime we ; oiirselves will get Institutions, who can airily remark that 
on with the work. ■■■'.. the employment of their graduates is 

The work t;~ and of course this j»per no 'concern of theirs; all they are 
-am concerned with Is education. And concerned about is the pursuit of 
it Is worth; asking what seem to be the learning, and the formation of the 
policies of the main parties in that area. . mind. That was fine when you knew 
It must at. once be said that education there was a job at the end but it worries 
does not really -figure as a major issue in ; students no end if there isn’t. Any 

T P^rnitlO . * n issue , than usual, Neil Kinnock’s 

" . verbal diarrhoea not withstanding. 

A • ' The, sheer vehemence of Kinnock’s 
.WOO XllC' aitackk on private education does of 

' .course help those of us with suburban 

Itlln/Hs3 aIqco middle-class seats to fight. I am also 
vidaSV : inclined to draw the contortions of the 

Social Democratic Party, over inde 1 
.pendent schools to the attention of 
wf • those In Leeds With an eye 'op- the girls’ 


ana eo on to nigner education, me 
MSCThas the task of looking to the 
needs of the children who will go 
nowhere near a higher education and 
need employment. That is the major- 
ity, more than' four fifths. 

They are the test of our system. The 
evidence of the world in tne last 100 
years shows that no country can suc- 
ceed in an industrial and socially 
committed era that does hot have an 
educated and competent population. 
There are encouraging signs that In the 
last few years the message has come 
across even here. We are beginning to 
look at the needs of the majority ana of 
the society that needs them and is going 
to employ them. We are on the 
threshhold of. great changes. We will 
make them whoever f gets into power. 

and vocational education initiative - 
condemned , by Labour dlitists as a 

return to bipartite secondary education 

- is geared, in the main, to the same 
"low achievers”. 

A new vocational examination has 
been launched, when it could be 
argued that 1 the middle classes s only 
interest lies in O levels, which in tpp» 
difficult days more than ever ednvey 


/extraordinary, ;i ju!mbfirjng 
: ’.daiiKS ehdlq$s ;fhry 4. If 
! numerically According to cal _ 

' , -yes, 1 understand that/ Nr-: for ndtc 
• and BM for what? BM means BrfylJrit 


'■ is, pay |ng a; visit in Juuie, | about a 


'(Head for homfc at thfi eh'd of yet 

l.lLl. L..... J.; ! -.1 i. 



Museum tome) Ihpy djsnppear without another busy and varlecl Wfick ^ho wb 
; trace. However,' today fa n good day Ure evejr. alike. Next weak I have, the 
. and the, job is, done in mimiles/Borik pleasure pf tending dot letfete about 
train ticket n?i reserve seat. • V|ce ; early retirement *a, every member of 


whqn he wishes to go.and come back-* , undoubtedly produce ' apoplexy in 
sd have to unhook and unreserve. Take /some. Never ihinii«. Uial'l next-week i 
firm line over his engagements for the firsl of all we’ve tfot people tod inner 
rest. of. the day - no wriggling out. 'of tomoitow and a ^sit Vojfw m-laWs qr 
things allowed after thjat. ,/ .. , ; Sunday. Let’s concentrate oiUhat firsi 
Vice'chancellorleaveis early to writer- - r . ‘ : "st 

tain a student junior commqn room <'•. /v* 

commitfee.while l devise guest listfor. ■; . ; * ■ 'ttav • MiYArt 

next stafi'lupch perty -r.enqless dppdr r /'V. > : 1: . ; . 

lunity to put one's foot til it here < since . i/!gr ;, L r> l' 


Ray NjXoii 


tunny ig put gne.a rout irenc, suit-c .i ■ ■lii'i *TV' . • L 1 ’. i * i 

it I? necessary to know riptoplywHo is '[■ JThf author a secretary r.ioitiie vice 
feuding With: who bul,.riteOL who 'Jk chancellor ^arthi j/niy^i^ity of Yorlch 



high school or on that .breeding ground legitimacy and carry the endorsement 
of Gerald Kaufman and Christopher of employers. . 

DrtM V aa/l# ^ P.L 1 TM-ii ■ - . I ' 


Price - Leeds Grammar Schools The Ye 
SDP is tom between the heed to attract the t 
Tory, voters and Shirley. Williams’s :• vices 


• Yet the Government has -preferred 
the approach of the ' Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission. .The educatfonat 


Tory, voters and Shirley. Williams’s :■ vices Commission. The educational 
reepmas the scourge of the directgranl.vworld may see the Youth /Training 
•schools; j/ '.l/ f //-, /Scheme’ as a lasriditch option, and 

« la conventional tO vleW education : would prefer young people to stay on ai 
as a political football, and so ltWas over school. But though middle-class faml- 
the.- lnrtTOaltlpp Of -. Comprehensive ‘. 'lies may tend to agree,. the Govern- 
; schools ^But if One takes abroader look .nient has been rather cool and pl ace “ 


lNe, J Kin- ; eventually perceived as damaging 
i , rocks charges,' the .Government has 1 to mlddle-^lass interests and dropped. 

: Wt focused its efforts exclusively on its . But the decision ta contract university 
sUpporffirs If any places is -nOt uhdersfpndable in hard 

SS 1 In tEl I Bboiit . ‘J 16 assisted jalqces i ^EducatlomproSpects ultimately rest. 

' / gh - of course qpsScceMful management of 

ii f^SfSSK the economy, It might be/nlce for 


ithayfira 



; Laboiii r Government ! \Vduld ; Facp; an 

, . 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

University autonomy and postgraduate students Lord Beloff and 

fhaMhe 'appeilait ‘rannot^be o^red ° ne f mi f * su S8«t that the large the Beilil! reDOTt 

and related correspondence, it seems less than th?scompietore°exa2aUon foE?n a P n° 1 n0my W t‘ ch unive «iti?s “ U 1 c F UrL 

‘ 'that the universities of Any attempt to hear the student’s ffcK* foTe hrt f 7 tt f er *, cou!d Sir. -The Be rrill report on the Indust- 

ds should net in sCich an complaint without this would be void. «m e d At the J?™ L f * T n ' n ? 1 Rela,ions Research Unit at War- 

non towards their PhD Hull University appears to be Sreen* ad^JSLfti ? U ? nl , wick University is a straightforward 

reovei - ’ the universities arguing that it has ho power to appoint such cases when ouMi 8 ^ C ^ eec *.°f a °d uncomplicated criticism of Lord 

abiemven the constraints moderators for a PhD examinK. “.“iSES rtir P S eCt,Ve f B - el ? ff - The re P or ‘ is a wholesome 

land administrative law claiming that the university regulations univeisity. heir choice of vindication of the Warwick unit and a 


examiner bias, natural justice dictates 
that the appellant cannot be offered 
less than this complete re-examination. 


■ . . ■ — . wiimitis ic-e*amination. 

extraordinary that the universities of Any attempt to hear the student’s 
Hull and Leeds should net in sCich an complaint without this would be void. 


uncaring fashion towards their PhD 
students. Moreover, the universities' 
stand is untenable given the constraints 
of contractual and administrative law 
by which they are bound. 

A university contracts with its PhD 
student to provide proper supervision 
and a fair and competent examination. 
It also has a legal obligation to deal 


Hull University Rppears to be 


- — , : , I . .. .. nuuiu uc uimuiy iu &UO 

It also has a legal obligation to deal restrictive interpretation S 

a with the student s complaints ambiguity would be construe 
g to breaches of those contrac- proferentem. That universi 


tual duties. When, as in the reported 
Hull cases, a student alleges incompe- 
tenceor bias or error on the part of the 
examiners, he, as well as his supervisor 
whose professional competence is un- 
doubtedly brought into question by the 
failure of the thesis, must be entitled to 
• receive detailed examiners' reports. If 
either the student or his supervisor 
disagrees with the examiners' judg- 
ments, they should have the right to 
have the work reassessed by an inde- 
pendent moderator. A pupil, or his 


only permit a review “where the con- 
duct of the examination has been 
procedurally irregular or unfair" A 
court would be unlikely to adopt such a 
restrictive interpretation. Such an 
ambiguity would be construed contra 
proferentem. That university may 
therefore investigate all allegations of 

■inimriMir Minim, i. >L. • . . 


university. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. S. MOORE, 

Lecturer in constitutional and adminis- 
trahee law, 

7 Langland Drive, 

Pinner, Middlesex. 


» that the visitor ha S ''felta|leto y ac.'' 


as reported in your article were ex- 
tremely rare. The existence of two 
concurrent cases against Hull Uni- 
versity alone argues against this 
assumption. Is the growth m the num- 


total denial of Lord Beloff 's accusa- 
tions. The report concludes on a very 
firm note: the charge of bias "has not 
been substantiated . 

For most readers of the report there 
is likely to be a total denial of Lord 
Be [offs credibility in this affair. What 
.are we to say of a man who made 
-sweeping allegations about a group of 
research workers; who repeated the 
charges in a House of Lords' debate 
(June 30.1982); but who admitted to 
the Berrill committee, in their words, 
"that he had no expert knowledge of 
industrial relations and was not lamil- 


^twe out of 40 cases? I should 

rather think that such a statement calls 4. 12; emphasis added). So Lord Beloff 
toran immediate public inquiry into the had read little or none of the publica- 
procedural machinery of the Privy tions of the Industrial Relation* I Infr 


L-_~ :> r . . — p- war Council and its freedom to act as a 

r ? a,isticchanrle l of appeal fors.udents. 


teacher can claim this right for O and A of the malaise described in the earlier 
level examinations. Surely universities press coverage of the Swinnerton-Dyer 

mnnt oroup thpu nr* nhnv« e<i/»ft, kanio I i .■ . 1 ■ 


Yours faithfully, 

ANNE S. HAWKINS, 

London University Institute of Educa- 
tion. 


Architectural status 


"legal guarantee of . . . income” prior i Name change 
to the Registration Acts, which he Sir. - T At iiq hf» rli 


had read little or none of the publica- 
tions of the Industrial Relations Unit; 
certainly did not regard himself as in 
any way a specialist in their field of 
research; and yet was willing to submit 
to Rothschild a letter which contained 
a clearly stated and vigorously express- 
ed condemnation of Dias. 

Since the Berrill committee has 
rejected in such unequivocal terms the 
accusation of bias, what does Lord 


Union view 

Hitting the 

campaign 

trail 

: As this column appears, most of the 
active membership of the National- 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education will be assembling in 
Blackpool for the 1983 annual confer- 
ence , against a background of a general 
election with polling day less than a 
fortnight away. Whatever the motions 
and issues on the official order paper 
before the conference the hidden agen- 
da will inevitably be that of the election 
,and educational and trade union issues 
it raises. 

In the period when the date of the 
election was still unknown, Natfhe and 
its partners in the educational opportu- 
nities campaign (ASTMS. AUT, 
Nalgo, Nupe and NUS) had 
already determined that post-school 
education ought to become a central 
issue within tne election. For the first 
lime, therefore, Natfhe has entered a 
general election period campaigning 
I actively on behalf of the post-school 
education sector. We have sent nut to 


m A, Ml C l ° m.vua«uuii ui was, wnai ones Lora 

Sr -Following M Henfev'c Iptfprrrifi- A cts » wh [ c " Sir, - Let us be clear: the decision of Beloff do now? A public recantation 

rMntf Professor T Marius’s view of snm* S uarantee in the Social Science Research Council to and at the same time an apology to the 

Seclure ^ «Di^ed tL 7WF? ’ f j g at ® raer, t is change its name so as to remove the members of the Warwick Unit? Lord 

i.ndl.fW'W K? ’ f ^ R n e ?n' rat, °!! conjugation "social" and "science" was Beloff, Rothschild wrote, is “an emi- 

like to ooimout aewril erms of by "? th f 0 ^ 0 , on the whlm 01 a cabinet minister nent member of the British Academy"; 

^^thesamernicl^Pmfe^rMnrknl K of guaraiitedng largely ignorant ofsuchmatters.lt flies bm it will not only be his fellbw 

S nf bicome by further legal measures res- in the fece of a century or more of academicians who will await with in- 
Jfy Uith 5L ^ ^ 0f ^ rch, . t L ChJ n r f n t ? distinguished scholarship. J think I can terest Lord Beloff’s next pronounce- 

archdects.To quote from the R/flA understand the psychological princi- ment on the present affair. . 
auannteL^ !n?i i° urna LV ’ J. 9 /. 8 * , p 488 . 1 ? e . RI P A P les b y which those who have P been There are, however, other matters of 
Hnn!!” nnH I Iff no IL d h fo naW i ? Bad *15 1 . Ch S 0 ° d the S'? into this infamous decision principle that deserve discussion. 

S^oesnnm S? 6 of ‘tsregistration policy which miriit wish to pass it off as a relatively Rothschild made it clear that he had 


states that under one of bis imagined 
•pacts” with the Establishment the 
architectural profession were given "leg- 
al guarantees of title, status, income and 
entryqualifications" and In the next para- 
graph goes on to say "In fact the 


Architects Registration Acts, from 1931 

ctdarly relating to education, entry and 
title, by transferring powers to 
'~~ARCUK" 

This statement is nonsensical in 
relation to title, for the title “architect 
was legally protected for the first time 
bt the Architects Registration Act, 
1938, which restricted its legal use to 


— 7 ] ,, Uivim IIWUCI ncj, may UI, auime " ‘ imu wuiu UCIUII a 

I ne ultimate objective is naturally rest of us can surely recognize political nccusations, yet Rothchild was pre- 
t fii fiPSAtf ,i.i. rf ■ ■ T ■■■ > > 4 ■!■ ■■ BUBErtu *i n g t tll^V iHUMt r , P e i, l uuK<.u 

Istered a - legal enactment found in sodety or of human social behaviour JJW “ ‘“ l “q Expert simllartrMt- 

some American States. At present in might be an irksome thing for the ™ { ■ Uar a Kcu Sa ii ons in the 

this country anyone can design and su- present Government to continue to „ Bias „ ip the fences j s 

pervise the erection of a building pro r give implicit recogmhon to. more often than not a different evalua- 
te he: does not call himself an There is, however, an ami«ln«?nara- more qiien man , 


inis couniry anyone won 
pervise the erection of a bu 

t Jam nnh Anil h 


vdde he d«i not call himself an ^Th^is, however, an amusing para- 


ice Re- 


branches a special election mailing 
with Leaflets, posters, stickers, ques- 
tions to be directed at the can didates in 
the election and background briefing 
materials all designed to assist mem- 
bers in campaigning in the constituen- 
cies. 

We are making a particular effort to 
leaflet and campaign in constituencies 
where the post-school education vote is 
numerically significant - where there 
are one or more large educational 
institutions within the constituency. 
Candidates have traditionally made 
efforts to tour large factories or indus- 
tries within their constituencies. We 
hope the importance of the post-school 
sector vote will come to be recognized 
in this election. 


There is evidence for opinion polls 
that education is regarded as an impor- 
tant Issue by the electorate: We want to 
capitalize upon tbfit to bring. Home. to' 
our members, to those working in 

• it nnlUArcitiAa ann 


™ P J!d V&it* Unit >d 

SiS Recls ratioKcls 1931 to in Belgium who must be employed by sodri phenomena or the causes o ajready been validated by two review 

SSSSskes sgawasew fSSSSSSS bs» 3SS 

Msssg 

S fioS ih! Drovirion of ^his second worst-paid profession. ence. / depth. Can we expect the feeding 

Act there would be no reason for DEREK JAMES, Yours faithfully^ members of tlie SSRC - especially 

Bnvona.tn ah?Hu In 5 Winston Court, BRIAN SHEu?ON, .. those who have accented membership 


anyone to study architecture ful-tlme in S 1 Winati P 
»umver«ty today.) Professor Markus 60 The Avenue 
roera to the profession liaving some Bromley, Kent. 


BRIAN SHELDON. 

Lecturer in psychology and social 

work, 

Birmingham University. . 


members of the SSRC - especially 
(hose who have accented membership 
of the council - to stand up and defend 


Games people play .SlKOTwKlS 

Sir,- 1 would like tocomment on Steve the pon^^ons of • the Berrill 
Duck's review or.Cotoian s booK^on offer ^ public announcement 
Game , Theory and ^pemiental Wfls . j n ihe matter of tl 


Dwicb steps .. the w*t Games people play 

$itj -rWe feel that the article “Dancers Education) to Sir - 1 would like to comment on Steve 

EWA grants’* {THES, May 13 four ^j^ ^ A fevel. Duckraew of.Colpian’s book On 

ctataiM, certain Inadcuracles. „ Ihe Game Thedry ' and Experimental 

■ You itafejthat the Central School of Ram^ ?^qh2Lv' tn' form the new Qa%ek (THES, April 18)* Duck Is 

' BaBot -la. an offshoot of the -Rambert Rambert Academy rm b i right, these games are not about 

Scri pt Ballet, Th« is not the case Ballet Rambert ^cnooi^ a uiyMM ( be ha V iPw, but that Is to 

ritidze an entire field, not this parlicu- 
either Rambfirt School of education At CS. I think that the book is a 

: r?rr *-' B>1 - ■' 

Pam.: .This Is :not so. Only two feted in cooperatl w jf b ^ rt ^hology! is short of theones which 

; jewhtog. -staff, with exoerierice at the dance company - Tb novel predictions; the various 

game models : do make a: range of 
interesting and' non-obvious . predic- 
tions, whfch have been of interest to 
economists, students of elections, apd 
military strategists. 


m.:.™ s ls-:not so. Only two fetea in n; Rambert. 

Aim with experience at the dance “mpartY - The BaUet Kamo . 

. bqrt. School of one year pr more 1 Tours fauptuity , : • . i 

B^ not tb rnake the transfer to the BRIGITTE- KELL , 
pew premises. ; • ’ ;• Director, ■ ■ • , 

are not Identical. Ihere ■ 

• ^fences In the curriculum, GARY SHERWO *- • 

H^bfitt Scbool 'offers, students Director, . 
bpportunityfin coni unction with Rambert Academy. . 


not unreasonable to expect a statement 
from Lord Beloff. Will he now, given 
the conclusions of the Berrill report, 
offer a public annouru»mejU that he 
was' misled in ihe matter of the Wpr* 
wick Unit and proffer an apblogy. In a 
collective sense, to all the members of 
the unit? 

JOHN SAV1LLE, . 

Chairman, Council for Academic 
.Freedom and Democracy. ■ 


Media studies 

Sir, - Your report {THES May 13), on 
the growth Jn media ^studies needs 


URUW.W niiu. uiftbfw w- j frtjL 

issues before they, past their yptei. Tnis 
campaign is perhaps ineviiably being 
portrayed in the media as a campaign 
against the Conservative government, 
we make no bones about the fart that 
this is a political campaign but is not 
party political in the sense of being for 
or against particular political parties or 
candidates. We are as much con- 
cerned, for example, with the diversity 
of opinion among Conservative candi- 
dates on such issues as student loans, 
educational maintenance allowances 
or access to post-school education as 
we are in the differences between the 
i parties on any or all of these issues. We 
are asking candidates their individual 
, views as well as asking for the views of 
their party. 

> There are already clear signs 
that the electorate Is concerned. 
Those whose children are rtifi 
|n schools are worried about their 
future opportunities. Will, the Youth 


- < WWWKH W HIP CUITICUUMH) 

, , “J™ Rambett- School offers students 
’ ' ;// /PP®* tonify (in conjunction with 

■ '''r 1 ' 1 "r J tr ; 1 .v* •' . • ■ ■' 


^»qvie. 


«P<*« and shut 

rights to Cassell bilingual dictionaries. 

! ; :Mra StffJgBS ROBERTKERNAN 

: ? en ofel. books division', but Managing Director, ... 

i ' Cassell. Ltd. ■■ j • 

^ ' jric of New . London SWlP 2PN 
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mass communications has noi yei pgen 
submitted to the Social . Science -He-- 
search Counci l. We do hope however, 
that this will provide tbe : basis for a de- 
bate about im Important area of social 
concern.-' ^ f ■ ■ ■ ! . v'J. w > . ' ' 

It is true, ha ydu report, thaj Profes^ 
sor Halforan did heavily criticise tfie 


This is something of a departure for 
Natfhe, as it is for a number ot the 
unions involved in : the educational 

[opportunities campaign. When the 
election is over; irrespective of the; 
result, we shall count our. victories in 
the number of meetings that have been 
held and the number of, times candl- 
ida tea have faced a barrage of questions 


Letters for publication should arHve 
hv Tuesday ntornirig- They should, be 
I sho«Z PossibU md' written on 


sor nmwiun 

SSRC- We feel it only fair tp'point out 
that his sentiments Were' not necesspri- 
jv shared either by other apeakeri or by 


[concerning the- ■critical slate' of the- 
post-school education sector and: the 
need for proper' resources to enable It 
to deliver to thd constituents of this 
count ryfli equality of education thtthey ; 
have every right to expect. - • 
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